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Farmer Becxwitn’s old farm-house looked 
anusnally lively one fine sunny summer after- 
noon (it matters not how many years ago), for 
it was brightened by the presence of a gay city 
party, and the old walls were resounding to 
merry, langhing voices; and happy faces were 
seen at the windows, and light figures flitted 
through the old orchard; and altogether, the 
old house wore quite a different aspect from 
what it usually did. A very gay party they 
were, from Silas Warren, Esq., the head of it— 
and who hed left a large portion of his accus- 
tomed dignity behind him in the city,—down to 
his fair, young daughter, Ida, the youngest of 
the company. Very merry they all were, out 
there in the midst of the green woods and 
grassy fields; far from the dusty, wearisome 
streets, the endless blocks of buildings, and all 
the sights and sounds of the city. 

Mr. Warren had long promised his child this 
visit to the old farm-house; and when the hot 
duly days came, and her city home was no long- 
er béarable, he took her and a party of favorite 
young companions out into the country to spend 
several weeks. 

Mr. Warren wes a portly gentloman of forty, 
or thereabout, with dark heir, throagh which lit- 
de silver lines were faintly visible; fine eyes, 
very dark and expressive—but not always ex- 
pressing what they ought to; for Mr. Warren, 
though an excellent man, and very benevolent 
and kind-hearted in cooler moments, was of a 
temper, and at 


such times his eyes were apt to display his fee) 
ings more than his words. In his youth he had 
been called handsome, and at forty, after making 
allowance for good living and luxurious indal- 
gence, he was still a good-lobking man, and he 
knew it. ‘The next in years to him came three 
Misses Meyrick, the two eldest of whom were 
engaged to be married, and were accompanied 
by their admirers, while the youngest was" Ida 
Warren’s chosen companion and friend. « 
The Misses Mary and Anna were common- 
place young ladies enough, interesting to mo- 
body on earth but their own parents and their 
own lovers. But Laura, the youngest, was of a 
different stamp, and with her twin brother, would 
have furnished an interesting study for any one 
desirous of searching out the mysteries of bo- 
man nature and the haman mind. Possessed of 
scarcely one excellence, she yet passed among 
her friends as a pattern of daughters and sie- . 
ters; and parents held her up to their own chil- 
dren as an example worthy of imitation. © - 
Her brother was as faulty a character as. her- 
self, and having less art to disguise his habits 
and inclinations, had already been the object of 
some unpleasant but whispered remarks; con- 
fined, however, to his own acquaintances, and 
unsuspected -by his friends. He was now in his 
twentieth year, and already initiated into all the 
mysteries of a gay, young man’s life in a large 
city. A very unfit companion was he for Eda 
Warren—beautiful, innocent Ida Warren,—who 
treated him with so much kind cordiality, as the 
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brother of her friend, and strove to look over 
those blemishes that could not fail to shock and 
distress her, hide them as he might. 

It was a pity Mr. Warren had not exercised 
his judgment a little more, when he allowed 
these dangerous young persons to become the 
intimate friends of his daughter, even though 
they were the children of a once valued friend. 
But Ida liked them, and they seemed to love his 
darling in return, and that was sufficient to win 
the way to the father’s heart direct, setting aside 
the many agreeable qualities and accomplish- 
mente possessed by the young people them- 

that tendered them pleasant companions 
even for one so many years their senior. 

Ida Warren, even as a child, had won the love 
of all around her, and as she increased in years 
atid beauty, her father’s heart swelled with 
pride and affection for his cherished and only 
child ; and his regret for the loss of a deeply 
loved wife was made more poignant by the re- 
flection that she could not behold their daughter 
from the far-off spirit land, that he supposed she 
had gone to; for truth to tell, Mr. Warren had 
very indistinct ideas of a future state, and cer- 
tainly indulged in no such “ sentimental delu- 
signs’ a8 to stppose the spirits of those we 
love hover around us. 

Not he, indeed! Death, to him, was a dark, 
hotrible mystery, 2 something he did not like to 
hear named, or to encounter in the shape of 
tombstones and coffins ; a something that struck 
terrorto his heart when thonght of alone, or in 
the silence of ‘the night ; a fear altogether unre- 
dieved by the afore-mentioned belief, or delusion, 
or whatever it is, so dear to many of our race. 

~ But with Ida it was quite different ; and from 
the day, when yet a little child, she had seen her 
mother laid in the grave, she had associated the 
mournful trappings of death with the memory of 
thas mother, and #0 far from causing horror or 


» very beautiful ‘girl at sixteen (the 
-time when our story opens), with dark, soft curls 
fwlling around her white shoulders, and large, 
thenghtful eyes, that everybody said were biaek, 
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and raising those eyes when talking with her 
friends—a very peculiar and bewitching manner 
it was, and so thought young Egerton Beckwith, 
the farmer’s handsome grandson, who soon be- 
came her special cavalier, escorting her to all 
the romantic and beautiful places around Abbe- 
vale, and being frequently blessed with one of 
those earnest, thoughtful, and inquiring glances. 

Young Berkwith had lived all his life (some 
twenty years) in the old farm-house at Abbe- 
vale, and it, and its surroundings, were dearer to 
him than aught else the world contained. Little 


“wonder was it, then, that he was charmed with 


the unfeigned praises Ida bestowed on his home ; 
and when he found she admired some places and 
prospects that he had always thought peculiarly 
beautiful, they at once became friends. 

Egerton Beckwith had been brought up ander 
the careful guidance of his grandparents, and 
from his earliest youth had been taught that re- 
ligion, the worship of his Maker, was the first 
object of life. How great, then, was his aston- 
ishment, his horror, his distress, to find that Ida, 
the beautiful, sensitive, gentle Ida, on whom a 
kind Providence had lavished innumerable gifts, 
who revelled in the possession of wealth, health, 
and heppiness, was as @ heathen in her total 
ignorance of all appertaining to religion, its 
mysteries, its beauties, ite power. 

He was a very young man then, and lacked 
the courage that in after years enabled him to 
stand forth in the defence of his God and relig- 
ion ;_ but evon then he longed to show these gay, 
young people the road to happiness, as he bad 
found it; and if be had thought, with a sigh, of 
the many advantages a city education had given 
them over himself, the regretful feeling passed 
with the knowledge of their one great want. 

Young Meyrick and his sisters were obliged 
to treat Egerton with some show of civility 
from the known regard that Mr. Warren had for 
him ; but in seeret they repaid him for their con- 
descension by the most tuous coolness, 
which became actual rudeness after they discov- 
ered the friendly feeling existing between him 
and Ida. But proof alike to their sneers and 
remarks, he kept a steady watch over Ida, at- 
tending to her wants, and providing for her com- 
fort, in a tender, brother-like manner, ‘that was 
both felt and appreciated by the young girl. 

If, as it often happened, they spent the warm 
afternoons in the shade of a neighboring grove, 
there was always a pleasant seat provided for 
Ida. Did they in their rambles behold beautiful 
flowers on the sides of the mountain (for Abbe- 
vale could boastof a very respectable mountain), 
the next morning bebeld a magnificent chuster of 
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dismay, they brought back sweet, sad memories | 
of that fair, cnlm face, resting on its soft pillow, 
the white hands crossed on the stilled heart, and 
the whole aspect so peaceful and calm, that Ida 
sometimes longed to go away out of the noisy 
eity world, and lie still and quiet in the green 
@raveyard beside her mother. 
mattered little what color they were, so long 
were the black lashes that shaded them, and 
rested on the delicate cheek. She had a very 
peculiar way of shaking back her long curls 


river, and the next day a boat made its appear- 
ance at the landing, and the whole party em- 
barked in high spirits, while Ida, who knew to 
whom they were indebted for the pleasure, gave 
her little hand to Egerton, to assist her in, and 
raising those beautiful eyes for an instant to his, 
whispered a word of thanks that more than re- 
paid him for all he had done for her. a” 

“I am getting tired of this dull life,” said 
young Meyrick, one morning, as the party were 
lounging about after breakfast. “Can’t wo get 
up something new to-day, just to prevent our all 
dying of the blues ?” 

“T second that motion,” exclaimed his sister 
Laura, throwing down her novel, and going up 
to where he sat balancing his chair on two legs, 
and puffing his cigar smoke out of the window. 

“Well, what shall it be, sis? I see you have 
some plan in your head.” 

“A picnic down by the river, and a rustic 
bridge built over the stream at the turn where it 
is so narrow.” 

“ What an idea! Who do you suppose is go- 
ing to build rustic bridges such weather as this ? 
And as for a picnit, the very word is sickening.” 
' But I want it, and will have it,” was Laura’s 
answer, and Mr. Warreri entering at that mo- 
ment, she danced gaily up to him, and repeated 
her request, begging at the same time that he 
would join in her scheme. 

“Certainly, Miss Laura; anything that you 
propose we shall all be too happy to assist in.” 

And so after some little demur on the part of 
young Meyrick, which was silenced by an impa- 
tient “Do be quiet, Fred,’ from his sister, it 
was agreed that the day should be spent as she 
proposed, viz.—the morning in erecting a tent 
and a little bridge, and the afternoon in holding 
& picnic in the former. Many girls would have 
felt annoyed that her opinion had not been ask- 
ed, but Ida Warren had no jealousy in her na- 
ture, and she showed no displeasure that her 
father should so readily acquiesce in another’s 


proposals. 

But when the old farmer loudly remonstrated 
against avy such risks bejng run, she joined her 
voice with his in entreating them to give up any- 
thing attended with such danger. Vainly, how- 
ever ; for Laura, more and more determined to 
carry her point, as the others opposed it, exerted 
all her influence with Mr. Warren, and the mat- 
ter was settled. Some men from a neighboring 
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farm were summoned; the gentlemen assisted 
as far as they knew how, and, pleased with the 
novelty, they exerted themselves; and 
Laura had the satisfaction of seeing a beautiful 
little structure span the narrow but rapid stream, 
and of hearing them say it was completed, at an 
hour that still allowed them time to enjoy them- 
selyes, and entertain a party of friends, whe 
came all unexpected, save by Mr, Warren and 
his fair young triend. 

On leaving their work, the men had warned 
them not to place too much weight on the mew 
bridge; and above all, not to jar it, as in that 
case, the hastily constructed foundation might 
give way. The afternoon wore away with mirth 
and music, and all, merry and light-hearted, en- 
joyed the coming of the cool evening and tbe 
attendant breeze, that rippled the bright waters 
of the river, now sparkling in the moonlight. 
Ida had resisted all entreaties to pass over the 
frail bridge; but when they had all done so, sbe 
felt rather ashamed of her cowardice, and was 
not sorry to see Fred Meyrick coming back to 
make a last effort to induce her to consent. 

“It is only half a dozen steps; now don’t be 
so timid.” And then secing she was willing to 
go, he snatched her hand and hurried her on, to 
the little arch. 

Laughing aloud at his victory, and rendered. 
foolhardy by his frequent crossing, he paused in 
the middle of the bridge, and holding Ida firmly, 
so that she could not escape, he stamped heavily 
once, twice, three times. Screaming with terror, 
she struggled to free herself from his grasp, and 
at the same instant, their friends on the bank 
heard the fearful sounds of the parting planks, 
as the tottering structure swayed to and fro im 
the air. 

With a cry of agony, Mr. Warren. sprang 
upon the shaking timbers, but only to busry the 
catastrophe ; for ere another word could: be 
spoken, he, together with his child and her com- 
panion, were hurled violently into the deep, ed- 
dying waters, and lost sight of amid the con- 
fused mass of planks and poles that had com- 
posed the unfortunate bridge. 

The party, for an instant, stood speechless. at 
the suddenness of the. accident, and then, with 
one accord, arose a chorus of screams, and two 
of the Misses Meyrick fainted, while Laura 
rushed wildly to the edge of the stream, as if-to 
plunge in. But a strong arm drew her forcibly 
away ; and young Beckwith, having thrown off 
his coat, boldly plunged inte the stream, and 
swam to where Ida’s white dress was now seem 
in the moonlight. He had nearly reached hes, 
when his lef arm was tightly grasped, and 
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“young Meyrick’s pale countenance rose above 
the waters. 

On the impulse of tke moment, Egerton vio- 
lently flung him off, and unheeding his wild en- 
treaty, ‘Save me! save me!” once more struck 
out in the direction of the glimmering white 
mass, which he could now see was rapidly whirl- 
img round in the eddies. Ste was reached at 
“Kast, ard as he clutched her dress in hand, 
silent thanksgiving went up from his heart, deep- 
er than words can explain or express. It was a 
wild struggle ;-for the rapids, certain death, Iay 
below. But the bank was gained at last, and 
da, all pale and corpse-like, was in his arms. 

Pale faces and trembling forms stood that 
night around the couch whereon rested the form 
of Ida Warren. The physician had arrived, and 
as he bent over her, the father watched in breath- 
less agony the changes of his countenance. Bat 
soon their fears were quicted, and as the word 
paseed through the house, “ she will live,” Eger- 
ton Beckwith solemnly raised his eyes to Heav- 
en, ‘and there was registered his thanksgiving 
vow. 

“At any time, at all times, command my 
purse and services. I never can repay you for 
what you have done for me.” 

“Mr. Warren, if the day shall come that I 
ever occupy a station equal to your own, have I 
your consent to seek your daughter’s hand and 
heart?” 

The father started, an@ after a moment’s con- 
fasion, replied 

“ My dear young friend, you ask for something 
not in my power to bestow. Ida’s hand has long 
been promised to the son of my old friend. It 
is a union we have long contemplated with plea- 
eure, and I should be deeply grieved to see it 
broken off.”’ 

“And is Miss Warren aware of this engage- 
ment?” Egerton Beckwith asked, with ill.con- 
cealed emotion. 

“ Not yet. Mr. Meyrick and myself thonght 
it best that they should be kept in ignorance of 
it until such time es their sense of duty would 
‘have some weight. Young people are not al- 
“ways the best judges of is best for them- 
- selves, you know.” 

“What is that, dear, that yon are hiding so 
-¢arefally from me?’ laughingly asked Laura 
Meyrick, as she entered Ida's room on the same 
Gay the above conversation took place. It was 
‘the last Way of their visit to Abbevale, and the 
rest of the party had already returned to the 
city. 


Ide blushed, and attempted to talk of some- 
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thing else ; but Laura was not to be so baffted, 
and so, by dint of coaxing and caress, she per- 
suaded the young girl to tell her what it was. 

“A letter from young Beckwith? Why, Ida, 
what can that great country boy have to say to 
you in a letter?” And then seeing how bright 
the angry flush rose on her friend’s cheek, she 
added, more mildly: “But perhaps he thinks, 
because he saved your life, that you will give 
him your hand and fortune by-and-by? Am I 
not right ?” 

Unwilling to listen longer to her raillery, Ida 
gave her the letter, which, after perusing, she 
returned, with the remark : 

“He is a better fellow than I thought him. 
Write an answer, dear, and I will give it to him 
myself for you.” 

As Ida crossed the room to get her desk, Len- 
ra slipped the open letter into her pocket, and 
then seating herself at the writing-table, watched 
the little fingers as they nervously guided the 
pen over the paper, tracing the kind words dit- 
tated by the heart of the writer. 

Three hours afterwards, the carriage drove 
from the door, and Egerton hastened te his 
room to open the envelope slipped into his hand 
by Miss Meyrick. One start, alone, betrayed 
his astonishment, and with « heavy sigh, he tore 
the enclosure ia pieces—it was his own letter 
retrrned. 

Time hurries on, and when we resume onr 
tale, it is after a lapse of over a year. It is Sep- 
tember, and the bright autemn sun is shining 
through the richly tinted curtains of a magnifi 
cently furnished parlor. The occupants, a lady 
and gentleman, are, seemingly, heedless of the 
richness and beauty around them; for on the 
countenance of the one there are marks of pas- 
sionate anger, and the other seeme almost equally 
disturbed. 

“Did she dare to say that?” exclaims Mr. 
Warren ; for it is our old acquaintance ; “ dare 
to add insult to disobedience? Now, by Heav- 
en, this is too bad! and she shall learn to yield 
her will to mine, or she is no longer my child 

“My dear husband, do not excite yourself ; 
you do net know the consequence of getting in 
a passion. Perhaps it will be better, after all, to 
let her have her own way. Of course it will be 
hard for Frederick, but he must sacrifice his own 
feelings sooner than canse ill feclings between 
you and your daughter.” 

“Don’t talk to me, Lavra. F say she shel? 
marry Frederick, or not one cent of my money 
shal] she ever touch !” 

As is was evident that Mr. Warren was pow 
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angry enough, Mrs. Warren pradently withdrew, 
while he, after a stormy interview with his daugh- 
ter, in which she steadily refused to have anything 
to do with young Meyrick, proceeded to fulfil his 
threats, and actually made a will, bequeathing 
his whole fortune to his wife and her*brother. 

It was a most unjust and outrageous proceed- 
ing, but Laura Meyrick hed not married Mr. 
Warren without anderstanding exactly how he 
might be raled, and she now exercised the power 
thus gained in gradually undermining his love 
for Ida. Completely under the control of his 
beautiful, talented and fascinating young wife, 
the old gentleman continually found fault with 
his daughter for betraying the dislike Laura’s 
duplicity had created in her bosom. But when 
his pet scheme of Ida’s marriage with Fred was 
threatened with destruction, his anger knew no 
bounds; and the flame, gently fanned by his 
wife’s artful pleadings in Ida’s favor, caused the 
explosion and ending we have seen. 

For several weeks after the affair of the will, 
Ida remained a prisoner in her own room ; part- 
ly by her father’s orders, and partly from a wish 
to escape all commanication with her step-moth- 
er. But Mr. Warren, when cooled by time and 
reflection, repented of his injustice to his gentle 
child, and though ashamed to ask Laura to re- 
turn the fatal paper he had left in her keeping, 
secretly perpetrated another, in which he did 
justice to his daughter. This he carried about 
with him, but even this did not appease his con- 
science; and as he missed Ida, so did he seek to 
drown the painful recollection of her absence by 
partaking freely of wine, and the consequence 
was that he began to have symptoms of apo- 
plexy, a disease his medical attendant had al- 
ways warned him of. 

Half dizzy with che pain in his head, he went to 
_ his office, one day, and there found all in con- 

fusion. A forgery of a large amount had been 
committed, and his head clerk had clearly traced 
it to Frederick Meyrick, Mrs. Warren’s brother. 
The sad news, broken as gently as possible to 
the old gentleman, produced fearful results, and 
coming in addition to his previous excitement, 
realized the physician’s forebodings. 

Mr. Warren was borne home insensible, and 
laid in the splendid chamber from which he nev- 
er more should move until carried out to take 
his place in that narrow house, of which, in life, 
he had entertained so deep a dread. In silent 
agony Ida bent over him, vainly endeavoring to 
recall intelligence to the staring, glassy eyes, that 
had once beamed so lovingly on her own. 

But hours passed ere Mr. Warren recovered 


Suflicieatly to recognize his child, and when he | 


did, the power of articulating was gone forever, 
and he could only lay his hands on her head in 
silent blessing. Fora day and a night she sat 
beside him, and then the attendant physicians 
insisted on her leaving her post for a few hours’ 
rest; and when she again saw him, it was all 
over! 

Poer Ida mourned sincerely for her parent, 
forgetting all the pain his harshness had caused 
her, and only recalling the thousand acts of 
kindness, the unnumbered bencfits he had be- 
stowed. For the fature, she felt no fear, know- 
ing that his fortune was amply sufficient to pro- 
vide both for her and his wife. How great, then, 
was her astonishment, when summoned to hear 
the will read, to learn that she was penniless, or 
what amounted to the same thing, that her claim 
to any part of the property depended on hor 
marrying yousg Meyrick. Stunned by the 
shock, she sat speechless and immovable while 
the remainder of the document was read; but 
what was her surprise to see Mr. Grey, the head 
clerk, who had been requested by the lawyer to 
be present, stand up and deny the validity of 
the will, on the ground that there was another 
and later one, that he, Mr. Grey, ad been wit- 
ness to, in which the property had been right- 
fully bequeathed to Ida Warren, only child of the 
deceased. 

Of course, such an announcement made a 
great sensation, and an immediate search was 
made for the missing paper; bat es nothing of 
the kind was forthcoming, the general belief 
was that Mr. Warren must have destroyed it; 
and Ida, refusing to be advised by those who 
wished her to dispute it with Laura and her 
brother, left her father’s house to seek her living 
in the world. As it always happens in such 
cases, there were many who pitied the young or- 
phan ; end others, again, who rather rejoiced that 
one who had always been their superior, should 
suffer such a reverse. 

But Ida had frieads who came forward and 
offered hera home, with all the respect and kind- 
ness that they would have shown had she been 
her father’s heiress, instead of a poor girl, desti- 
tute and friendless; and on learning that she 
could be of service to them, she willingly ac- 
cepted their offer. It was Mr. Grey and his 
wife who thus sheltered the child of him who 
had been their benefactor, and in so doing they 
felt as if making sonre return for the father’s 
kindness. 

Mr. Warren hed paid his head clerk se liberal 
a salary, that at his employer’s death, the latter 
was able to bring a handsome sum into a good 
business, in which he was offered a partnership, 


and thenceforth the road to prosperity was open 
to him. 

“They had one little girl of their own, and to 
the ‘instraction of this child Miss Warren de- 
voted herself, determined to drive away all re- 
grétfal memories of the past, by keeping her 
mind employed on this work of grateful love. 
Batwith al! her resolution, she found her strength 
tasked to the utmost in the struggle to’ banish 
hér cares, not the least of which was the insult- 
img pertinacity of young Meyrick, who seized 
opportunity of renewing his unwelcome 


“eed she returned his letters unopened, in 
vain attempted to pass him in the street.. His 
importunity became so annoying at last that 
sie was forced to ask Mr. Grey’s interference. 
His suspicions still more aroused by this strange 
conduct of the young man (for Mr. Grey had 
always suspected him of wrongivg the orphan), 
be sought him, and after a very amicable con- 
versation, departed, more than ever convinced 
that the lost will was still in existence. No 
good was to be done by anger, and he dissem- 
bled his real sensations, contenting himself with 
sectring Ida from further molestation, by advis- 
ing the young man to wait patiently for some 
ehange to take place in her sentiments, assuring 
him that he was injuring his own cause by too 


great anxiety. 
Relieved from this annoyance, Ida felt more 


courage to endure the slights of some and the 
pity of others; the cold, unrecognizing glances 
of those who had once flattered and caressed 
ber, and the over-strained sympathy of those 
who, if they had any feeling on the subject, she 
well knew it was not compassion for her. The 
days were passing pleasantly; she was gradu- 
ally becoming more and more attached to her 
Mttle pupil; and if she sometimes sighed over 
the loss of her once numerous acquaintances, it 


was not alone for the fine friends her poverty 
bad estranged, but one, she knew, who set little 


: value on earth’s glittering and deceitful treastires. 


We have too long neglected our old friend, 
Egerton Beckwith, whom we last saw at the 
farm-house at Abbevale, sad and disappointed at 
Miss Warren’s supposed scorn of his letter, 
which asking, as it did, nothifg buat her friend- 
ship, he scarcely thought merited such a pointed 
sight. 

Jt was some surprise, but no sorrow, to old 
Mr. Beckwith, when some few weeks after the 
departure of their guests, his grandson announc- 
ef his intention of preparing for the ministry, 
and soon after left Abbevale for that purpose. 
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The old people regretted his absetice, but at the 
same time rejoiced that he should devote bis 
talent to that, above all other professions ; and a 
liberal sharé of the savings of their years 6f in- 
dustry and economy was added to his own 
somewhat lithited income 
As Mr. Warren had held no communication 
with the Beckwiths after his marriage with Miss 
Laura Meyrick (and they lived very quietly afte? 
Egerton went away), it happened that the death 
of their former friend was not known until near- 
ly a year after it took place, and consequently 
two, after the first meeting of Egerton and Ida. 
When made acquainted with this change, the 
youhg man’s first impulse was to proceed at 
once to the city, and offer his services and sym- 
pathy to the young girl, who, he rightly judged, 
must deeply feel the loss of so kind a parent. 
But then came the recollection of the signifi- 
cant answer his first offers of friendship had re- 
ceived ; and he shrunk from exposing himself to 
another insult. i 

“ She is young and rich, and surrounded with 
friends ; why should I seek for what she cannot 
bestow? Would that I could drive her from 
my thoughts, when, for aught I know, she may 
be the wife of another. I will strive once more 
to overcome this hopeless passion.” 

But striving and accomplishing are two differ 
ent things ; and so Egerton found that, spite his 


good resolutions, the image of the young girl 
still haunted him ; and even when seching refuge 
from his thoughts in his studies, those dark eyes 
still seemed to come between him and the some- 
what dry theological work he was attempting to 
peruse. Strange that so hopeless a passion 
should fasten itself so firmly into a man’s soul, 


that neither time, nor coldness, nor good re- 
solves, nor earnest efforts, can efface it! But 
with all the clouds that obscured his prospects, 
young Beckwith at times felt an inward convic- 
tion that love, pure and unselfish as his, would 
be rewarded at some period, and the evenf’proved 
that he was not mistaken. 


Three years from the time they parted, Eger: 
ton and Ida accidentally met in New York city, 
whither the young man had gone to visit the 
family of one of the professors of the college, 
with whom he was a great favorite. Words 
cannot describe his astonishment at learning the 
state of Ida’s pecuniary affairs ; and he now re- 
pented of the pride that had prevented his mak- 
ing inquiries sooner. 

There was apparent coldness on both sides for 
the first few times they met; for Ida felt justly 
burt that his pretended regard should have end- 


ed as it did, and he could not but remember the 
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annecessary slight he had received. But glad to 
see one of her old friends, and one that had al- 
ways borne a larger share of her regard, poor 
Ida soon forget to look coldly on Egerton, in her 
joy at meeting him ; and he, as he looked into 
her beautiful eyes and read that joy, banished 
the remembrance of the pain she had once 
caused him. It soon became a habit to pass his 
spare hours at Mr. Grey’s, and when jested with 
oa the subject by his host’s family, he openly 
avowed the reason, and had the pleasure of in- 
troducing the professor’s wife and daughters to 
Ida. 


Coming home from their house one, evening, 
he commenced speaking about Abbevale, and 
the time they first met; and as it was a subject 
he had hitherto avoided, Ida readily conversed 
on it, and evinced so much pleasure in the re- 
membrance of her visit that he was emboldened 
to proceed still farther, and question her on what 
was now a mystery. 

“There was one circumstance connected with 
your visit, Miss Warren, one unpleasant circum- 
etance, that has always been a mystery to me. 
Will you, if there are no particular objections, 
set my mind at rest by explaining it ?”’ 

Now Ida was not conscious of having done 
anything to deserve blame ; on the contrary, she 
rather felt herself the aggrieved party ; but, nev- 
ertheless, the hand that rested on Egerton’s arm 
trembled violently, and it was almost a minate 


before she could recover self-possession suffi- 
ciently to answer him in the affirmative. 

“It is a strange question, Miss Warren,” said 
Egerton, coldly; for he had felt that she was 
much agitated, and imagined he knew the cause, 
“@ very strange question, and perhaps you 
would rather I should not ask it. But do not 


answer it unless you wish to. Ihave no right 
to demand your confidence.” 

They were passing under the bright glare of a 
gas-light, and Ida lifted her eyes to his face, as- 
tonished at his tone. There was something in 
those eyes that seemed to upbraid him for cher- 
ishing ill feelings, and laying his hand lightly on 
her own, he quickly said : 

“ Forgive me; I have had some things to try 
me since I saw you. But now tell me why you 
sent back my letter. What had I done to de- 
serve such treatment? And why did you not 
cell me my fault plainly, instead of letting me 
puzzle and annoy myself by unnumbered con- 
jectures as to the cause of the change in you ?” 

There was no answer; and when Egerton 
looked at his companion, largo tears were rolling 
down her cheeks ; for Ida instantly comprehend- 
ed how the trouble had al] arisen, and her heart 


ached 


my preserver. I see now how our mutual imis- 
takes have arisen, and also why my diligent 
search after the missing Ittter was frui-less.” 

As may well be supposed, a long conversa- 
tion followed this confession, in which both ae 
knowledged to so much unhappiness as the con- 
sequence of this blunder, that Egerton was in- 
duced to make a proposal to Miss Warren, 
which, if she accepted, would put it out of the 
power of enemies to create disturbances between 
them for evermore. 

It would not do to repeat all he said on this 
occasion, a8 I am quite certain he never imtend- 
ed a third party to know what passed; but we 
mey mention, without any scruples of conseienee, 
that Ida listened with earnest attention to all he 
so earnestly said to her, and when he paused for 
an answer, there was one in the confiding im- 
pulse that induced her to lay her hand in hia, 
and, for one instant, raise these speaking eyes to 
meet his own. > 

It was a new, strange feeling with which Ida 
that night sat and thought over the events of 
the last few hours. Betrothed, with her lover's, 
fond words yet sounding in her ear, his parting 
kiss yet lingering on her eheek, his affectionate 
clasp yet warm on her hand. She was very 
happy in the knowledge of Egerton’s deep and 
long-hidden love, and all that caused a feeling 
of regret was the remembrance of her own pov- 
erty. Could she have bestowed that wealth on 
him that had once been hers, could she even 
have brought a moderate dowry to her husband, 


her feelings would have been less painful ; bur 
Egerton’s teachings had taken deep root in her 
heart, and she gradually schooled herself to feel 
content with the lot she could not change. 


It was a bright summer day, much such a ape 
as that on which we introduced our friends 10 
the reader, when the young paster of C-—— 
bronght his bride to her home. The long years 
of study and preparation are past, the highest 
hopes are crowned with success, and Egerton 
Beckwith realizes as he sits beside his wife, and 
shows her each successive beauty that surrounds 
their home, that his cup of happiness is fall to 
overflowing. 

And Ida, too, is happy in her own quiet way ; 
and when her husband’s people weleome the 
bride, and lavish unnumbered kindnesses apon 
her, she no longer regrets the want of wealth 


“I answered your kind letter immediately, 
Mr. Beckwith. Don’t think any longer that I 

could have been guilty of such ingratitude to hy 
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that even in her proud young days never bronght 
her such sweet fruits. 

The pastor's home is the abode of peace and 
happiness, and neatness and good taste are be- 
held»on every side. And Ida shares with him 
the duties and labors of his charge. Her sweet 
voice and winning emile are welcomed at many 
a bed of sickness and suffering. She instructs 
the ignorant ; she whispers hope to the despair- 
img; she pleads with the erring. To her hus- 
band, she is what every good wife ought to be— 
a friend, a companion, a consoler in trouble, 
cheering him when the evertasked mind is 
gloomy and desponding, speaking of a bright 
future when disappointment is followed by dis- 
couragement. Such is Ida, and as such trea- 
sured by her husband as the best earthly gift 
Providence could bestow. 


From the time that Fred Meyrick came in 
possession of his share of Mr. Warren’s prop- 
erty, he indulged in the most uncontrolled dissi- 
pation ; and not until he found his funds getting 
low, did he at all retrench in his extravagances. 
And even then he was not warned for long, but 
ene he applied to Laura for 


loud threats on the brother’s part, but safe in the 
knowledge that her destruction would be his 
own, she obstinately refused him the slightest 
assistance, and with threats of vengeance for 
her selfishness, he left her. 

From this time young Meyrick plunged deep- 
er and deeper into crime, and at last became 
one of a regular gang of forgers and counter- 
feiters. He was gradually discarded by his 
friends, and cast off by the crowd of flatterers 
and hangers-on, that had gathered round him in 
the days of prosperity. Reckless and hardened, 
he grew bolder as his deeds became worse, and 
at last committed a forgery, that was immedi- 
ately discovered, traced to him, and caused his 
arrest. 

Mr. Grey had always kept his eye on this 
young man, from having had great suspicions of 
his honesty in the affair of the will, and a per- 
fect knowledge of his guilt in the forgery com- 
mitted on Mr. Warren, and discovered on the 
day of that gentleman’s death, when it was all 
hashed up. It was through him that this last 
ctime was discovered, and he made one of the 
party sent to search the prisoner’s lodgings. In 
the miserable room he had occupied, in one of 
the worst streets of New York, the police offi- 
cers found numerous proofs of previous guilt, 
and among the rest, the pocket-book of Mr. 


‘Warren, containing several important papers, 
and with others, the missing will, the cause of so 
much sin and sorrow. 

We may as well finish the history of this 
wretched young man at once. He was tried, found 
guilty of the crime charged against him, and 
sentenced to the state prison for ten years, but 
did not live to serve out more than one-fourth of 
the time—poverty, dissipation and remorse hav- 
‘ing done their work, and closed a career un- 
marked by one truly great deed. 


On obtaining possession of the will, Mr. Grey 
immediately took steps to inform Mrs. Warren 
that she must refund her ill-gotten property. Of 
course there was no alternative, and thankful to 
escape public disgrace, Laura left New York; 
and being still young and good-looking, and 
quite cast off by her family, she accepted an of- 
fer from the manager of a travelling company of 
play-actors, and is now one of their greatest 

We will now return to the lovely home of the 
pastor of C——. It is again summer, and the 
garden that surrounds the cottage is blooming 
gay with bright flowers. At an open window, 
Egerton Beckwith is standing, evidently striving 
to conquer some emotion that had agitated him 
unusually. He is looking out on a magnificent 
prospect, a beautiful blending of earth, and sky, 
and mountain, and lake. But it is plain that he 
beholds not the loveliness of nature, for, as we 
look, we see the quivering lips move in silent 
prayer, the delicate hands unconsciously clasp ; 
but there is a beautiful smile of grateful love on 
the upturned countenance, and we are satisfied 
that more joy has come to fill the hearts of the 
happy inmates of that pleasant dwelling-place. 
But why is Ida not beside her husband, to share 
his joy ? 

Let us follow him into this darkened chamber, 
where all tread lightly, and speaks happy words 
in hushed voices. Ida is there; and as she be- 
holds her husband clasp his infant to his bosom, 
and hears the whispered blessing on both child 
and mother, there is no room in her heart for 
more happiness ; and the tidings that she is 
again the possessor of gold and lands adds not 
one iota to her joy. 

We could follow our friends through long 
years of content and worldly prosperity, but it is 
not necessary to particularize. The wealth that 
they possessed was shared with those whose lot 
had been differently ordained. They lived, not 
for themselves, but for the good of all it was in 
their power to benefit; and in making others 
happy, they secured continual joy. 


— 
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SORROW. 
BY MATTIE MERBERT. 


A sanbeam danced before me— 
T blessed its genial ray ; 

A dark cloud brooded o’er me, _ 
And matched the beam away. 


Kind hope was whispering softly, 
Of future golden hours, 

A spectre hand was on her, 
And palsied all her powers. 


A flower of perfect beauty 
Was opening to the light— 
The frost-king saw and envied— 
My flower was crushed that night. 


The beam, the hope, the blossom, 
ted from this earth, 
I trust to find in heaven, 
Blessed with immortal birth. 


+ » 
+ > 


PROMISES AT RANDOM. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Perasars there is no fault more prevalent 
among business men than that of making prom- 
ises at random,making them only to please or quiet 
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a customer for a while, withaut due thought, and 
then in the end meeting the promise only with 
disappointment. This is the case in all kinds of 
business. The merchant or the mechanic prom- 
ises to pay a certain bill at a certain time. Per- 
haps he hopes that he shall be able to meet the 
pledge, but when the time comes, he finds him- 
self no more able to pay than when he first 
made the promise. Of course this can have but 
one tendency. After a young man has made a 
few such promises and broken them, people will 
begin to distrust him. By-and-by he may be 
“caught in asnug place.” He may have a note 
in the bank, and, unable to meet it, he runs out to 
borrow a little for a few days, just to help him 
over this pinch, but none of his friends have any 
money to spare. The fact is, they know not 
when they shall get it back if they lend it to the 
man who has disappointed them so often. They 
know he is perfectly honest, and that he means 
to pay, but they prefer to have their money where 
they can know when it will return. The result 
is, that the young man’s note passes under pro- 
test to the hands of a notary, thus injuring his 
reputation at the bank, and causing him addi- 
tional expense. Orbe may raise the money of 
some street broker, by giving good security, and 
paying an exorbitant interest. , 

And how many mechanics lose their best cus- 
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tual life, will show what we mean, and we hope 
convey a salutary lesson to those who may need 
it. 


In a small but thriving village in this State 
lives a man by the nameof Albert Brown. At 
the age of four and.twenty he took to himself a 
wife, and in three years afterwards he opened a 
shop on his own account. He was a tin-worker 
by trade, and his work gave the utmost satisfac- 
tion. He had bought out the shop and interest 
of a man who had moved away, so he had a run 
of business already on his hands. 

For a while all went on well; he had as much 
as he wished to do; his patrons were prompt in 
their payments, and his prospects were bright. 
His dwelling joined his shop, so that he was al- 
ways convenient to his place of business. But 
at length there began to be murmurings among 
his customers. 

“ Albert,” said his wife, one evening, as he 
came in from the post-office, “Mr. Cummings 
has been here after the funnel you promised to 
make for him.” 

“ Ah, has he ?” returned the young man, look- 
ing up from the paper he had just opened. 

“ Yes, and he seemed quite anxious about it, 
for the weather is cold, and his family are unable 
to use their sitting-room just for the want of that 
fannel.” 

“ Well, I must make it to-morrow.” 

“But you know you have promised to have 
Mr. Moore’s cooking-stove ready to-morrow, and 
you have all the funnel to make for that, besides 
a boiler and tea-kettle.” 

“ Yes, Iknow; but Moore’ll have to wait. I 
must make that funnel for Cummings.” 

For some time Alice Brown sat in silence. 
Her face revealed a troubled mind, and her hand 
moved tremulously over the silken hair of her 
infant. 

“ Albert,” she said at length, “ you will par- 
don me, I know, for what I am now going to 
say,” she trembled as she spoke, for she was not 
used to reprimanding her husband. She was a 
mild, modest little woman, and severity of lan- 
guage was something she could not use, unless, 
indeed, it may have been once in a while to her 
little son, who often tried her patience. 

“Go ahead, Alice,” returned the young man, 
with a faint smile. 

“I must speak, Albert, for I am sure you do 
not realize how you are injuring yourself. You 
do not realize, I fear, how often you disappoint 
your customers. Now I heard Mr. Cummings 
say he had better have sent to the city at once, 
and then he should have got his funnel in some 


tomers by the same fault. A simple story of ac- 


kind of season.” 
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“Then why don’t he send¢ I never asked 
him for his custom.” 

“ Ah, Albert, you do not mean what you say. 
You have asked for his custom. You have ask- 
ed for the custom of a!l the people in town ; and 
not only so, but in your advertisement you prom- 
ise to do your work with promptness and des- 
pateh. Now listen to me calmly, for surely I am 
anxious only for your good. You have often 
promised people certain things at a given time, 
and you know how often you have disappointed 
them. Now why is it not justas easy to have 
your promises and performances agree, as to have 
them so often at fault? When Mr. Cummings: 
came for his funnel, why could you not have 
made up your mind just when you could do the 
work, and then do it at all hazards? Of course, 
sickness is always a reasonable excuse.” 

“But you do not understand these things, 
Alice,” said the husband, in an explanatory man- 
ner. “ When Ihave so much work on my hands, 
it is impossible always to tell just when such and 
such things can be done. I do them all as soon 
es I can.” 

“ And yet, Albert, you disappoint your cus- 
temers. Now just reflecta moment. You do 
all the work you have, but the trouble is, you do 
not do it at the time promised. Now, for in- 
stance: when Cummings came for his funnel, he 
asked you if he could not have it by the next 
day at noon. Instead of carefully considering 
what you had on your hands, and answering ac- 
cordingly, you simply wished to please him for 
the time being, and told him he should have it 
ashe wished. But when he came for it, it was 
not done, and you thoughtlessly told him he 
shonld have it by night. This evening he called 
again, and agein was he disappointed. His wife 
is now fretting, and he is angry; and he has 
good cause for it. And now look at to-morrow: If 
you make his funnel to morrow, you must disap- 
point Mr. Moore, for his is an all day's job, most 
surely ; and you know how particular he is.” 

“O, I know what you mean, Alice, but I 
should like to have you take hold and try it. 
You'd find talking and doing two different things, 
I’m thinking.” 

“Perhaps I should, Albert ; but yet I’d make 
them both agree in the end. When I had prom- 
ised Mr. Cummings his funnel I would have 
done it. Last night I would have called to mind 
all the work I had on hand, and if I had been 
sure that I could turn it off as promised without 
working in the evening, I would have spent the 
evening in the house ; but had it appeared other- 
wise, I would have worked till midnight if need 
be. EreI would break a business promise, I 
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would work all night while my health and strength 
lasted. But there would be no need of this. 

Keep a book, and in it put all your work en- 
gaged, with the time at which it is promised, 
and then goat it. If a man wants such a thing 
at a given time, just refer to the work on hand, 
and if you find you can reach it without disap- 
pointing others, then promise him; but if you 
cannot do so, then tell him so plainly, and also 
when you can doit. Be sure no sensible man 
would find fault with this. Let people see that 
you will be prompt and reliable, and you need 
not fear of losing custom; but if things go on in 
this way much longer you must lose money, it 
cannot be otherwise.” . 

Albert Brown tried to laugh, but it was rather 
a ghastly performahce. His wife had spoken the 
truth, and he knew it, but he made no promises, 
for he did not feel exactly like owning up to the 
error. 

Mr. Cummings was a good customer, and on 
the next morning Brown made his funnel. It 
took him until after ten o’clock to do it, and then 
he went to work upon the thingsfor Moore. Af- 
ter dinner Cummings came in and got his funnel, 
but he was not so thankful to find it done as Al- 
bert hoped he would be. 

Just at dusk, Mr. Moore came in. He hada 
heavy wagon with him, for the purpose of taking 
his stove away; but the boiler and tea-kcttle were 
not done. 

“I declare,” said Brown, “I haven’t got your 
job done yet.” 

“ But how’s that?) You promised me that I 
should have them to-night without fail.” 

“T know—but I had a funnel to make for Cum- 
mings, and it put me back.” 

“ But you should not have engaged other work 
until mine was done.” 

“O, I had engaged this before yours.” 

“Then you might have calculated upon that, 
and not promised me as you did. Had you set 
to-morrow night as the time for me, I should not 
have left my work at a busy period, and ridden 
seven miles away from home for nothing.” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Moore ; but really, I could 
not help ii ” 

. “ Perhaps you could not,” said Moore, with a 
dubious shake of the head; “but you remember 
you bothered me in the same way last spring 
about my milk pans. I came twice for those be- 
fore I got them.” 

Poor Albert felt ashamed, and he stammered 
out some apology. 

“ Now I’ll tell you the truth,” resumed Moore, 
rather severely. “I am just now very busy, and 
have several hands engaged to work for me, eo I 
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eannot leave them again. If you will finish these 
things and send them up to me to-morrow, I 
should like it, otherwise, I shall not want them.” 
Brown promised to send them up, and Mr. 
Moore took his leave. But the young tinman 
was not cured of his fault. Things went on as 
before, and Mrs. Brown was obliged to hear 
much complaint. The winter passed away, and 
in the spring another tin shop was opened - the 
village. A young man named Ames e to 
the place, and sought the patronage of the inhab- 
tants. Within a month after this, Albert Brown 
found himself almost without a customer. To 
bé sure he could make up any quantity of tin- 
ware for pedlers, but this was not to his taste. 
The most profitable branch of his business was 
gone, for all his old customers now flocked to 
Ames’s, where their orders were promptly an- 
ewered. 
' “T declare, it is too bad,” said Albert to his 
wife, as they arose from the supper table. 

“Ttis too bad, Albert; but you ought not to 
complain of your old customers.” 

“TI don’t—but why should Ames come here ?”’ 

“ He was asked to come here, Albert. You 
know the people had become tired of waiting | 
your motions. And there is Mansfield, the tail- | 
or; he is also obliged to go without customers.” 

“T noticed that Mansfield’s shop was closed as 
Icame by,” said Albert, thoughtfully. 

“ Then he’s had to quit,” resumed the wife. 
“T heard some time ago that the people would 
not put up with his negligence much longer. 
He is a good tailor, but no one could depend up- 
on him.” 

For some moments Albert sat in silence and 
gazed into the fire. At length, while a sad ex- 
pression rested on his countenance, he said : 1 

“ Alice, I cannot deny that I have lost all 
through my own fault. I remember what you 
have often said to me, and how you have warned 
me of this ; and I know that all this could have 
been avoided had I but listened to you. But it’s 
too late now.” 

“No, no, Albert! not too late,” uttered Alice, 
moving to her husband’s side, and putting her 
arm about his neck, “ you can yet work on.” 

“But not here. We must give up this snug 
little house and move to some strange place.” 

“Well, ’twere better so, than to live without 
business here.” 

“ And could you be contented to give up this 
pretty house, Alice ?”’ 

“TI shall be contented wherever your own 
good calls you, my husband.” 
Albert Brown kissed his wife, and shortly af- 
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street, he saw a light in theshopwhich Mr. Ames 
occupied, and he went in. A friendly greeting 
ensued, and after some common-place conversa- 
tion Brown asXed Ames how he prospered. 

“O, very well,” replied Ames. “I am doing 
very well; yet I can do better. My brother has 
sent me an offer to come to L——, and go into 
business with him. I was intending to call on 
you to-morrow to see if I could not make a trace 
with you. If I can sell out my heavy stock with- 
out loss I shall move, for my brother needs me, 
and the place will be far better for me than this. 
What say you now? If you will buy my 
stoves and manufactured ware at wholesale 
prices, you can have them, arid I am off.” 

“ How much will they all come to?” asked Al- 
bert, anxiously. 

“The whole that I must sell will come tw 
about three hundred dollars—not over that.” 

“Twill give you an answer to-morrow noon,” 
Albert returned, 

This was satisfactory, and after some further 
conversation the latter left and returned home. 
He told his wife how the case stood, and she at 
once advised him to make the purchase. 

“ We can raise the money,” she said, “ and I 
suppose everything he has will sell.” 

On the next day Mr. Brown accepted Ames’s 
offer, and as soon as a list of the goods was 
made out he paid the money over, and ere long 
he had the field once more to himself. He issued 
a new advertisement, and after enumerating the 
articles he had for sale, he added these significant 
words: “Try me.” 

And now Albert Brown commenced anew. 
He took a book and set down every order as it 
came in, and noted the time set for its comple 
tion. He now made no promises without refer- 
ring to his book, and the consequence was, that 
he never failed to meet his engagements. And 

yet how simple it was. Ay, how much easier 
than the old method. How smoothly all went 
now. His work was more than before in quanti- 
ty, and yet he completed it more easily than 
before. 


The result was soon apparent. Customers 
flocked in upon him; his old friends returned, 
and within a year he was the most thriving me- 
chanic in town. People from adjoining places 
heard of his promptness and faithfulness, and 
they came to employ him. Surely he never re- 
gretted the short sojourn of the other tinman in 
the village, nor did he ever fail to bless his wife, 
as each returning season found his coffers grada- 
ally but surely growing full. 

And so it must always be in all the departments 
of business life. Try it, ye who need, and see. 


terwards he went out. As he passed down the 
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THE COMMODORE’S FLIRTATION. 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY WILLIAM D. COREY. 


©, once there was for me, my love, 
When we did roam in wood and meadow, 
A sunnier light around, above, 
A lovelier grace in leaf and shadow. 


While birds with wings like sunbeams came, 
And bright and red grew flowers and berries, 
Thy lovely cheeks with softened flame, 
Seemed cherry-blooms, thy lips the cherries. 


Nor wert thou then as now thou art, 
And blent were our imaginations, 

So sweetly, that in either heart 
Dwelt all the other’s aspirations. 


Love liveth still, yet not for thee 
My fount of pure affection floweth ; 
But unto all that used to be 
How true my heart kind heaven knoweth! 


The earnest soul that once was thine, 
Though by thyself remembered never, 
Still walks with me a shape divine, 
A glorious form, beloved forever. 


And still I see the violet eyes 
Of her my ever present charmer, 
And still the past before me lies, 
A moving, beaming panorama. 


THE COMMODORE’S FLIRTATION. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

“ Come, Jack, spin us a yarn, will you? or 
do something to pass the time; for, to my 
thinking, we are getting confoundedly dull,’’ re- 
marked one of a party of midshipmen, who were 
lazily reclining upon the various articles of farni- 
ture pertaining to their somewhat limited quar- 
ters, with their hands and feet firmly hooked on 
to some stationary object, to prevent their being 
thrown into the lee scuppers by the violent mo- | 
tion of the ship, as she plunged heavily through 
the opposing waves in her homeward track across 
the stormy North Atlantic. “Come, Jack, how | 
about that yarn ?” he repeated, as the individual | 
addressed made no sign. | 

“What yarn? I don’t know any. I’ve fold | 
you all the yarns I can remember,” responded | 
Jack, bringing himself to a sitting position, and | 
brushing the heavy black curls from his hand- 
some forehead. “ What sort of a story would 
you like?” 

“O, anything; I’m not particular. You 
ought to be able to give us a good nautical story 
—you are naughty enough, everybody knows.” 

“I think that epithet will apply to more than 
one on board this ship,” returned Jack, with a 


grin. “But did I ever tell you how Tommy 
Tompkins circumnavigated the commodore 
when we were up the straits, in the Somepun- 
kins’ last cruise? You know Tomniy, don’t 
you? Well, it was at the tail end of the cruise 
he joined us, while we were laying at Gibraltar, 
and a jolly good fellow he was, as ever carried a 
glass into atop. But he was rather too fond of 
alark, now and again, to get along very smooth- 
ly with the superior officers. That, however, did 
not make him any the less liked by the mids, as 
you may suppose. 

“He succeeded, before leaving Gibraltar, in 
gaining the ill will of the commodore by a trick 
or two played upon him; but Tommy cared lit- 
tle for that, as we were so soon to be homeward 
bound. However, nothing very serious occurred, 
until, leaving Gibraltar, we hauled round to 
Marseilles. The ship was to ley there some 
time, and we (always meaning the mids) prom- 
ised ourselves no little fun running about the 
town to the theatres, opera-houses, and the like, 
to say nothing of a little flirting, upon an occa- 
sion, that, of course, being understood. Nor 
were we altogether disappointed in our expecta- 
tion. The first two or three weeks, nearly all of 
us were ashore daily, and you may believe, we 
let slip no opportunity of diverting ourselves at 
any one’s expense. The commodore was ashore 
almost constantly, and it was not long before 
Tommy—who was always pryivg into every- 
body’s affairs—discovered that he was carrying 
on a desperate flirtation with an alarmingly 
pretty little gipsey, the daughter of a high mu- 
nicipal officer of the city. How Tommy dis- 
covered the fact, I am unable to say, or by what 
means he managed to find out that the commo- 
dore was to accompany the young lady to the 
opera the following evening, I am cqually ig- 


| norant; but I do know, that when he made 


known his discovery, we were all seized with an 
irresistible desire to behold the potent damsel 
who had captivated the U. 8. Mediterranean 
squadron, and the easiest method to accomplish 
this desirable object was unanimously voted to 
be to secure a box for the ensuing opera night. 

“ With this object in view, Tommy spent the 
next day waiting at the box office to ascertain 
which one would be taken by the American 
commodore, and this accomplished, to secure the 
box adjoining. Accordingly, when the evening 
arrived, it found us four mids—which were as 
many of us as could obtain leave—in a private 
box at the Royal Opera; and a very absurd fig- 
ure we made, I’ve no doubt, with our affectation 
and our airs.. But excessive self-esteem is, I be- 
lieve, a characteristic of midshipmen, as any 
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one at all acquainted with either of you chaps, 
can attest. ‘ 
“ The opera was a brilliant one. Sontag sang 
-Gelightfully ; but in our impatience for the com- 
modore, we paid little heed to anything beside. 
The first act passed, and he did not make his ap- 
pearance. We began to fear he had postponed 
his coming, altogether, but the fates had not 
doomed us to disappointment on that night. 
Soon after the commencement of the second act, 
with no little bustle and confusion, the commo- 
dore entered his box with a most bewitching 
young lady leaning confidingly on his arm, and 
accompanied by an elderly lady and gent#eman, 
in all probability her parents; though whether 
they were or not matters as little to this story as 
their presence did to the commodore, who, with- 
out doubt, heartily wished them at home, as 
they, it is reasonable to suppose, would have 
been, were it allowable in France for a young 
lady to appear in public with a gentleman, un- 
accompanied by a chaperon. We were all prodi- 
giously struck with the beauty of the commo- 
dore’s lady, which, in some degree, mitigated 
our surprise that such a man as our respected 
and vencrable and—as we, at least, considered 
—unutterably ill-natured commander should 
have his tough old heart pierced by a shaft 
from Cupid’s bow. 

“ Separating our box from the one adjoining 
was a partition, sufficicntly elevated to prevent 
occupants of one box overlooking the other, 
though not so high but by standing upon the 
seats, we could see all that took place, and what 
was more, hear all that was said by either the 
commodore or his lady. The curtains in front 
of the box effectually screened us from being ob- 
served by other persons in: the house, and our 
friends had no sooner taken their seats, than our 
four faces, looking very saucy and impertinent, 
I dare say, and resembling so many chernbim, 
in having no visible bodies, were protruded over 
the partition, our chins resting composcdly upon 
ite upper edge, from whence we gazed serenely 
upon the scene of love-making beneath us. 

“ The old boy’s hoart was evidently touched, a 
fact which completely overturned the unanimous 
decision to which we had often arrived, at times 
when the commodore was more than ordinarily 

ugly, to wit, that not one spark of human feel- 
ing, sympathy, or affection, found a resting-place 
beneath the double gilt breast buttons of his bloe 
uniform coat. But his words and actions, on this 
occasion, removed the erroneons impression from 
ourminds, altogether. Even we, in fact, who by 
no means thonght any small things of ourselves, 
could not but envy the easy grace of hie manner, 
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and the irresistible air with which he whispered 
no end of fine things to the fair being at his side. 

“ She, on her pay, not only encouraged his 
addresses by a thousand coquettish airs and 


‘speeches, but seemed highly flattered by his at- 


tentions, as also did her parents, a circumstance 
which excited no little wonder in our unsophisti- 
cated hearts, knowing, as we did, that the young 
lady’s family were highly respectable, and as 
jealous of their honor as the noblest Frenchman 
of them all; ‘hile, at the same time, not only 
was the commodore already provided with a wife 
—albeit, by no mantier of means so pretty, or so 
gentle as his present love—but an anchor watch 
of grown up daughters, who might readily have 
passed for her elder sisters. But we were yet to 
learn that a long life as a roving sailor begets a 
tact and ability in love affairs, of which, til! 
then, it had not entered into our hearts to cor- 
ceive. 

“The commodore, after a profusion of florid 
speeches (which, I grieve to say, were not, in al! 
respects, in such strict accordance with truth as 
would have become a high oflicial of the U. S. 
naval service, and shed lustre upon the flag of 
this overwhelmingly glorious republic), addressed 
to his fair one with that low tone of voice in 
which all experienced lovers delight, gradually 
passed from the light and sportive to the senti- 
mental style of conversation—the burden of his 
song being the hard fate of sailors in general, 
and himself ‘in particular, in that he was de- 
prived, for so great a portion of his existence, of 
the enchanting society of females. 

“This sentiment struck our truthful young 
minds as rather curious, to say the least, he not 
having been at sea fornobody knows how many 
years, previous to that cruise. But when, warm- 
ing with the subject, he, with a whole broadside 
of killing glances, began to deplore the exces- 
sive and unremitting services his country required 
of him, the which had been the cause of his lead- 
ing the lonely life of a bachelor, bnt which cir- 
ceumstance he now felt (a perfectly murdering 
glance at mademoiselle) had been ordained by a 
kind fate that ho might be free in hand, as well as 
heart, when the only woman to whose shrine he 
could bow with perfect adoration, crossed his 
path—when, I say, the wretched hypocrite had 
proceeded thus far, the thought of what his wite 
—who, if report speaks true, makes her loving 
lord walk Spanish when within hail of her voiee 
—would say, could she behold him at that mo- 
ment, came upon us with such Indicrous vivid- 
ness, that it was with the greatest difficulty we 
conld restrain our mirth; indeed, poor Tommy 
did not euccved in checking bis laughter, and be- 
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fore he could remeve his head from the wrong 
side of the partition, an ill suppressed giggle, 
which found vent, in spite of himself, startled the 
eommodore, who, looking ipward, at one glance 
took in our four unfortunate faces. 

“The look with which he regarded us was 
well calculated to inspire us with the extremest 
reverse of pleasant sensations, and it was with vis- 
ions of all manner of courts-martial flitting vaguely 
through our heads, that we slunk down into our 
seats. It was no joke, I assure you, making an 
enemy of the commodore, for he was a terrible 
man, and by no means to be made light of when 
pacing the deck of his own flagship. So long 
as our fun was undiscovered, we enjoyed the joke 
immensely, but now that we had been caught in 
the very act of playing the eaves-dropper upon, 
and making game of the commodore, it was a 
decidedly serious affair. To be dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service, was the very least I 
expected, for my share in the business. It was, 
therefore, with extremely long and shecpish- 
looking faces, we sneaked out of the theatre, 
down to the boat, and back on board of the ship, 
where, snugly stowed in our hammocks, we 
awaited, in fear and trembling, the return of the 
offended commodore. But although he came on 
board at the accustomed hour, we heard nothing 
from him that’night; and the following morning, 
notwithstanding the certainty we felt that some- 
thing dreadful was about to occur, he wont on 


- shore, as usual, without speaking to us, or, so far 


as we knew, to any one concerning us, content- 
ing himself with bestowing a fearful scowl upon 
us, as we stood by the gangway, when he passed 
over to the boat. 

“ The sudden transition from fear and appre- 
hension toa feeling of safety, put us in the high- 
est possible spirits, and we laughed at ourselves 
and joked each other hugely upon our late fears, 
wondering how we could have been s@ stupid as 
not to consider that the commodore could not in- 
flict any very serious punishment upon us with- 
out exposing himself, which he would naturally 
be rather loth to do. In view of this fact, we 
felt assured of safety so long as we maintained a 
wise silence touching his flirtation. Accordingly, 
throwing dull care to the winds, and dovning our 
newest and best uniforms, we proceeded to re- 
quest the officer of the deck for permission to go 
on shore, as usual. The first luff—who had the 
deck—regarded us with a grim smile as we ap- 
proached to make known our wishes. 

“* So you want to go on shore, do you, young 
gentlemen ?’ he remarked, with a malicious grin, 
as Tommy meekly preferred his request for a 
day's liberty. ‘ Well, it gives me sincere pleas- 
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ure to inform you, that all four of you have put 
your feet for the last time on the soil of France, 
during this cruise, at least.’ 

“« May I ask, sir, of what have we been guilty, 
to have our liberty stopped ?” persisted Tommy, 
respectfully touching his hat, as the first luff 
turned to continue his walk across the deck. 

““* You are the best judges of that, yourselves,’ 
he returned, with evident gratification at our 
chop-fallen appearance. ‘I only know that it 
is the old man’s wish for you to remain on board 
while the ship lays at Marseilles.’ 

“* And how long is she likely to lay here ?’ we 
inghiged, with no little interest. 

“«Two months, perhaps three, possibly long- 
er, for the commodore is in no hurry to leave, at 
present, I believe; and I will tell you, young 
gentlemen, as a friend, you hed better not get in 
the old man’s way, at present, for I can assure 
you, he could find it in his heart cheerfully to 
string you all up to the yard arm ; and, in my 
opinion, he could render the country no greater 
service, not particularly for this last prank of 
yours, whatever it may be, but for your disgust- 
ing and villanous behaviour generally. And I 
think every one would justify him in inflicting 
such a punishment. For my own part, I think I 
never beheld four persons, in whose countenances 
crime and villany of the deepest dye were more 
strongly depicted, than in yours. That will do, 
young gentlemen; you can now go to your 
duty.’ 

“So saying, he continued bis walk, glancing 
at us, occasionally, over his shoulder with a look 
so full of gratified malice, that I could have 
cheerfully decapitated him, had it been in my 
power todoso. There was no contradicting his 
remarks concerning our personal appearance, 
even if the rules of the service allowed us to en- 
ter into an argument with our superior officer; 
80, with hearts full of all uncharitableness, we 
proceeded below and divested ourselves of our 
now useless go-ashore garments. You may be 
sure, the time hung heavily enough upon our 
hands. Had the ship been at sea, we could have 
borne the confinement, and thought it no hard- 
ship, whatever; but to be laying whero we were, 
within sight of the city, to see our fellow mids— 
who, not having been connected with our unfor- 
tunate frolic, were not deprived of their liberty— 
going and coming from the city, at their own 
sweet will, and bringing us news of all sorts of 
adventures, was perfectly unbearable. And more 
than all, our innocent little flirtations were being 
interfered with by our mischievous shipmates, 
who set themselves at work to ‘cut us out,’ 8 
they were pleased to term the—to 
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unpleasant operation, adding the pangs of jeal- 
ousy to our already sufficient disquietude, and a 
very sulky set of midshipmen we were, indeed, 
for the succeeding three or four weeks. 

'  “ Jnnumerable were the plans formed to com- 
pass our liberty, and almost as quickly rejected 
as impracticable. Indeed, it was hardly to be 
expected the commodore would be disposed to 
forgive our insolence, even if he did not fear we 
might play another and still more provoking 
trick upon him. All but Tommy gave up tho 
hope of regaining our liberty, while at Marseilles, 
but he was not the person to despair of anything. 
He was determined, he said, to have his shore- 
leave again, or that the ship should leave Mar- 
seilles, and that speedily. , Either object seemed 
so unattainable to us, that we gave little heed to 
his repeated asseverations that he would accom- 
plish no less. Accordingly, it was with no little 
surprise and wonder that we listena@l, one even- 
ing, to his declaration that he was going on 
shore that very night. ; 

“*How? What do you intend to do? we 
asked, with no little earnestness. ‘Not desert, 
surely 

“ «No, not so bad as that,’ he replied ; ‘ but I 
think it’s nothing more than right to put an end 
to our imprisonment, or attempt it, at all events.’ 

“ We assented to this with great unanimity. 

«And I think it is equally proper that the 
young woman, whom the commodore is hoaxing 
at such an unmerciful rate, should be relieved 
from his addresses.’ 

“*¢ And so you intend to inform her that he is 
married man, do you? A nice little muss you 
are preparing for yourself. Her very first act 
would be to inform the commodore of your offi- 
ciousness.’ 

“0, no,’ returned Tommy, ‘ you don’t un- 
derstand it, at all. I’m only going to make the 
old man a little jealous, that’s all, and that will 
do our business for us, as well as him, I’m think- 
ing. I have made up my mind to go ashore to- 
night, and as there is but one boat—the commo- 
dore’s—going, I must go in her.’ 

“«Tmpossible!’ we all cried in the same 
breath. ‘There is no possible chance to stow 
away out of sight. You would be discovered in 
an instant.’ 

“*T do not intend to stow away,’ he replied. 
* Getting on shore will be the simplest part of it. 
Indeed, that is already arranged. I’ve made 
friends with the boat’s crew, and am to goin dis- 
guise as one of their number, and pull the bow 
oar. The night will be dark, and the chances 
‘are altogether in my favor.’ 

“ The experiment was a dangerous one, but 


Tommy was not to be deterred. Accordingly, 
at the accustomed hour, which was considerably 
after dark, the commodore’s gig was piped away, 
and Tommy, with a sailor's white duck frock 
and trousers over his uniform, slipped into the 
boat along with the boat’s crew. A moment af- 
ter, the commodore passed over the gangway, 
and the boat started for the shore. So far, all 
was well. Tommy had said truly, getting on 
shore was the easiest part of the affair; but he 
was equal to almost any emergency that required 
only perseverance and impudence, or rather 
‘ brass,’ to use a very expressive term. Upon 
reaching thé stairs, the commodore, with the 
order to be ready to start at any moment, 
proceeded up the pier, while Tommy, divesting 
himself of his outside garments, leaving him in 
his very pretty uniform, quickly followed. 

“The commodore was a spacious and heavy 
man, whose step had lost some of the elasticity 
and speed of youth, so that Tommy quickly 
overtook and passed him. He knew, by the mn- 
usual care the old gentleman had bestowed upon 
his toilet, that his destination was the residence 
of his fair one ; so hastening onward, with all 
possible specd, to the distant quarter of the town 
in which she resided, he arrived, as nearly as he 
could judge, about ten minutes before the com- 
modore could possibly traverse that distance. 

“Marching boldly up to the door, he rang 
and was admitted. His inquiry for mademoi- 
selle was answered by his being shown into a 
parlor, in the rear of which, and opening out of 
it, was a large conservatory, in which was the 
lady herself busied in arranging a bouquet. 

“ The situation in which be stood was so fa- 
vorable to his plan that he at once proceeded to 
the part of the room where she was, as rapidly 
2s possible, to prevent her approaching nearer 
the door than she was at the moment. She re- 
cognized his uniform as belonging to our tre- 
mendously gallant navy, and with a sweet 
smile, answered his salutation, doubtless think- 
ing he bore a message from the commodore. 

“To discover whether she understood Eng- 
lish, he accosted her in that mellifluous tongue ; 
but her look of surprise convinced him that he 
was all right upon that head. So far, all had 
gone better than he could have hoped. His main 
object, now, was to pass the time in some man- 
ner until the arrival of the commodore. With 
this object in view, he commenced a long rigma- 
role speech, in his frightfully imperfect French, 
taking care to get into such a position that the 
lady would be back towards the door, while he 
partially faced it. 

“She seemed surprised at the total want of 
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sense and reason in the speech that he was with 
no little difficulty composing ; but the ludicrous 
. accent which he contrived to affect kept her in 
good nature the few minutes that elapsed before 
the commodore’s arrival. 

“The rooms were large, and the Turkey car- 
pet soft and thick, so that any one, coming in by 
the door at which he had entered, would scarcely 
be heard by a person in the conservatory whose 
attention was engaged, as hers was, with the tale 
which Tommy was delivering as slowly as pos- 
sible, and which he intended her to understand 
as a prelude to a message of some sort. He be- 
gan to get quite alarmed, as minute after minute 
elapsed and the commodore did not come. He 
felt that his story must be brought to a close 
some time, and how to get out of the scrape, in 
-case he did not come at all, was rather more than 
even he could imagine; but his ingenuity was 
not called in requisition for that purpose. As he 
kept his cye upon the door, it gently opened, 
and the commodore stepped into the room, but 
stopped short, upon seeing a gentleman in con- 
versation with the lady. Fortunately, the very 
slight noise occasioned by his entrance did not 
attract her attention, and Tommy, resuming his 
native English, and raising his voice sufficiently 
to be heard by the commodore, threw himself 
into an interesting stage attitude, and, notwith- 
standing the amazed look of the young lady, 
went on as follows : 

*«* Say once again you love mv, dearest Maric. 

 O, how kind of you, to remove my jealous fren- 
ay! Repeat those words again and never, never 
will I doubt you more. Repeat once more that 
you abhor and detest the commodore, for, dear- 
est Marie, I have been jezlous even of him, al- 
thongh you do call him a silly, conceited old 
booby, whom you only encourage for the sake of 
the presents he makes you. But how is it pos- 

- sible, dearest Marie, thet you have bres able to 
make him believe, al] this time, that »u did not 
understand English? I should think the old 
goose would—’ 

“ Bat the commodore, who had been turning 
all sorts of colors during this pretty little speech, 
stopped to hear no more, but jerking open the 
door, rushed out, closing it after him with a 
furious bang. 

“Tommy’s object was accomplished; and 
leaving the lady the picture of bewilderment, he, 
too, fled, and rushed with all speed for the boat. 
Nor was he a minute too soon, for scarcely had 
he arrayed himself in his frock and trousers, and 
taken his seat at the bow oar, when the commo- 
dore, puffing and panting, made his appearance, 


' end throwing himself into the etern sheets, or 


dered the boat back to the ship, in a voice like 
the roaring of a winter’s gale. With the silence 
and rapidity always observed in tho naval ser- 
vice, the boat was propelled through the water, 
the ship's side reached, and the commodore, 
rashing up the gang ladder, bellowed for the offi- 
cerof the deck. The first luff, who had the 
deck, was on the spot in an instant. 

“* How dare you, sir,’ he fiercely growled, as 
that functionary madc his appearance, ‘ how dare 
you allow any one to leave the ship against my 
express orders ?” 

“* To what do you allude, sir?’ inquired the 
first luff, in astonishment. ‘Iwas not aware thet 
any one had disobeyed your orders.’ 

“*But they have, sir—they have, and yon 
know it. What boat has left the ship, since 
dark ¢’ 

“* None besides your own, sir.’ 

“*Theny how, let me ask, does it happen that 
one, or perhaps all, of those confounded mid- 
shipmen, are prowling about the city?. By Jupi- 
ter, they shall be expelled from the service. 
Every one of them that has been on shore to- 
night—’ 

“*T think you must be mistaken, sir; the 
midshipmen are all on board—’ 

“*T tell you they arenot. Don’t dispute me, 
sir—don’t do it,’ he yelled, in a complete rage. 
“Turn up the midshipmen, and we’ll see who is 


“The word was passed for the mids, and in 
no time we were on the quarter deck, Tommy, 
who had had ample time to divest himself of his 
externals, among us, looking, at the very least, 
ten per cent. meeker than Moses. 

““* You perceive they are all on board, sir. It 
is utterly impossible that any one of them coukd 
have been on shore to-night,’ said the first luff, 

“triumphantly. 

“« As we all filed before the astonished commo- 
dore, he gazed piercingly at Tommy, but his 
honest look of perfect innocence dispelled what- 
ever suspicion there might have been in his 
mind. 

“Is it possible I could have been so mie- 
taken?’ muttered the commodore, with a bewil- 
dered air; ‘probably some chap belonging to 
that English frigate.’ ‘Then turning away with 
something very like an oath, he ordered the first 
luff to have everything in readiness to heave up 
anchor at daybreak. 

“ Next day, the ship left MarsciMes, and after 
a pleasant run, dropped anchor in the bay of 
Naples, where, as the commodore had no fiirta- 
tion on hand, we were not deprived of our shore 


liberty.” 
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BY T. A. SELDEN. 
‘The leaves were falling around me,, 
wood far away; 
‘Where I stood alone and thoughtfal, 
On a bleak autumn day. 
No sound was heard but the singing 
Of fall birds on the trees, 
Or the sighing through the dense woods 
Of the autamn’s breeze ; 
But amid all this sad decay, 
A little wildwood flower 
-Modestly raised its tiny head, 
Beneath the colored bower. 


T saw it and I was gladdened, 
And hope came te my heart, 
And I theught that when death bids us 
From this vain world depart, 
We are pierced with grief and sorrow, 
Till like this simple flower, 
Religion sheds its light around, 
And consoles us in that hour, 
When we leave this world behind us, 
And those whom best we love,® 
To fiy to heavenly regions, 
And be with God above. 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


BY SUSAN HM. BLAISDELL, j 


Tre latest rays of sunset shone fadingly in 
through the long windows of the lofty library, 
resting brightest upon the figures of two persons 
who sat opposite each other, at a peper-strewn 
table in the centre of the apartment, and shed- 
ding long lines of light upon the wail beyond ; 
but leaving the rest ef the place, with its many 
nooks and angles, in gradually deepening shad- 
ow. It was a winter sunset, silent and mourn- 
ful. ‘There was desolation and sadness in its 
feeble radiance ; and the dusk that was evéry- 
where growing abott the old library, made it 
seem more desolate— more lonely and melan- 
choly still. 

‘The brother and sister sat opposite each other ; 
she, faeing the light, that fally illumined her calm 
end handsome countenance, which was some- 
what more serious than usual, tonight, and 
somewhat paler, as well ; he, with the outline of 
@ finely shaped and haughty head strongly de- 
fined against the background of the sunset glow, 
his dark face, with its proud features, and pres- 
ent sharp and impatient expression, left in shad- 
ow, so that its peculiar traits were searcely per- 
ceptible; but no incorrect estimate of them 
might be formed from the cold, yet hasty and 
irritated tone with which he addressed his sister. 

“You are blind to your ‘own advantage, 


Caroline he was saying. “That you should 
refase Hartley Colverton is entirely incompre- 
hensible to me. [ insist on an explanation of 
your reasons.” 

He waxed hotter as he proceeded. She an- 
swered, calmly : 
“ “An explanation would, in this case, be use- 
less, Maurice. For so inclined are you to favor 
the suit of Mr. Colverton, that any reason which 
I might chedse to render, would have no weight 
with you. I merely say, then, that I do not 
wish to marry him.” 

He regarded her in silence for a moment; but 
the frown on his brow was blacker than the shad- 


.| ows that surrounded it. He would have sworn, 


if he had dared. As it was, for bare self-respect, 
he kept down his wrath; but the bitter sneer 
that accompanied his next words, quite revealed 
to Careline Morton the smothered voleano that 
she had almost, by her woman’s rebellion, caused 
to burst forth. 

“So! You are not too perfect, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of your admiring friends, to 
betray the childish whimsicality belonging to 
your sweet sex! And, by my faith —but you 
exercise your prerogative gloriously !” 

She slightly colored ; but returned, with un- 
raffled quiet of manner : 

“T am not whimsical, Maurice, and you know 
it perfectly well. You know it too well to re- 
peat your words ” 

Maurice Morton did know it. And knewing 
it, was sufficiently wise to refrain from contesting 
the point. But it only angered him the more, 
that he was unable to prove her in the wrong. 

“In any case, it is due to me that you should 
specify your reasons, if you have any worth 
stating, for declining him.” 

“T do not perceive the obligation. I am not 
aware of being accountable to any one for my 
actions ; and especially in a matter which, like 
this, concerns the happiness of myself alone.” 

“Then you disown my right to a voice in the 
affair ?”’ he uttered, wrathfully. 

“Not so, Maurice, Since, the death of our 
parents,” and she glanced sadly downward at 
her mourning attire, “I have, in every instance 
of importance, sought your advice, deferred to 
your opinion ; and we have seldom differed. 1 
have always felt happier in knowing that I shad 
some one stronger than myself to lean upoA, in 
the consciousness,”—het voice quivered—* that 
I was not quite alone in the world. Now I see 
but too clearly the path which it is necesgary for 
mie to take in order to avoid much unhappiness 
in the futare ; and believe me, it is deeply pain- 
fal to me that we do not think alike on this sub- 
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-her somewhat discomfited and ircful brother to 


ject. ‘Yes, Maurice, it is yours to advite me—to 
be my support; but O, my brother, I entreat 


you to let your judgment be unbiassed! - To 
open your eyes to the true aspect of things; 
for—” 


“ All this, I suppose,” he interrupted, coldly, 
“means, that so long as I am pliable enough to 
mould my judgment by yours, so long you are 
content to yield to my opinions ; but the moment 
that sees our views at variance, gives you an ex- 
cuse for freeing yourself from my direction. So 
be it!” 

“ Marrice, Maurice!” she cried, “you misun- 
derstand me—wilfully misunderstand me!” 

“I do not think so.” 

“It is true. You know that I ever sacrificed 
my will to yours, where I knew you in the right; 
and now it should be the same; but you are in 
the wrong. You are deceived with regard‘ to 
Mr. Colverton’s principles ; your friendship for 
him blinds you to his defects; and I cannot— 
nay, I will not trust my well-being to the care of 
such a man!” 

“Aha! there it is—his principles! !” exclaimed 
Maurice Morton, catching at her words. “ Well, 
what have you to say against se Colver- 
ton’s principles ?” 

“I will say nothing, Maurice,” retarned Miss | 

Morton ; “and if you were not so strangely in- 
fatuated, that no words can show yon his defects, | 
you will not need to ask me.” 
« “Indeed !” he said, sarcastically. “ Weli, what 
appalling defect can it be, I wonder? Curious 
that no other woman was ever fortunate enough 
to discover it! You are marvellously partigu- 
lar,” he continued, while his tone became most 
biter, “that you can take the trouble to pick | 
out a flaw, imperceptible to others, in a man 
who leads the world of fashion, and has never 
shown himself other than a gentleman! And 
most singularly fortunate, too,” (ironically) 
“‘ that you can afford, with the pittance yon pos- 
sess, to throw away a magnificent fortune, and 
a home that another in your circumstances would 
be thankfal to secpre.” 

“ Manrice !” 

She rose from her seat, with a glance of calm 
and sorrowfal rebuke. 

“TI know that the Morton estate belongs to 
you,” she said. “I know that I have no right here; 
and especially since you are married. I know 
that the time is fast approaching when I must 
be expected to seek another home; bat I did 
not need you to tell me of it.” 

And straightway Caroline Morton left the 
library ; left it to its shadows and its gloom, and 
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his owfi reflections. He had not expected she 
would make such direct application of his last 


words. “But since it is so,” he said, hotly, “let 


the rebellious girl take her own course. She 
will soon learn to repent her folly.” 

Miss Morton had scarcely taken her departure, 
before the hall door was heard to open and close, 
and directly there ran into the library a hand- 
some young girl, with flushed cheeks and ani- 
mated dark eyes, laughing happily, and bring- 
ing in a current of the fresh and frosty air from 
out-of-doors. She was the youngest of the three 
—Jessie Morton—and the pet of both Maurice 
and Caroline, as she had been the pet of her 
parents. 

Her brother’s severe countenance relaxed into 
a smile, as she came running to the amply-filled 
grate, laughing, and looking so charmingly hap- 
py and careless, to warm her hands. Her warm 
gray eyes sparkled im the pleasant firelight, and 
her red cheeks grew redder, as she leaned over 
the fender. Maurice Morton thought she had 
never looked so lovely ; and there came, besides, 
the exulting reflection that for her, at least, he 
was about to secure a brilliant position, an eligi- 
ble parti. No wonder he grew bland—se!f- 
satisfied. 

“Where have you been, Jessie?” he said. 

“Down on the lake, sliding. O, glorious, 
Maurice! I had such a grand time, sir!” 

He looked a reproof. 

“What you, Jessie Morton !—my sister, who 
is to be married in three weeks ?” 

She glanced up in his face with mirthfel eyes, 
and a saucy, confident smile. 

“O, don’t be severe, Maurice! Wait till my 
stiff, starched-up lover—” 

“Jessie! I must insist upon your taking s 


| more appropriate tone in speaking of Mr. Wel- 


lingeourt.” 

“Ah, well; I mean to behave well enough 
when he comes, as I was about to say when you 
had the impoliteness to interrupt me ;” and the 
incorrigible maiden cast a sidelong, mischievous 
glance at her brother; “ but wntil then, why, I 
intend to have my liberty. But where is Caro- 
line, I wonder? I expected to find her here. 
She was to come jin at four, you know, to give 
you an answer to that all-important question of 
Mr. Colverton’s.” 

“Your sister has been here,” was his reply. 

“ She has? And of course Hartley is to be— 
that is to say, he is accepted ?”’ she said, eagerly. 

He looked straight into the fire. 

“On the contrary, Caroline, from some mo- 
tive best known to herself, has decidedly refused 
Mr. Colverton’s offer.” 
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Jessie sprang from her chair. 
“It is not possible, Maurice! O, bow could 
she!—and at twenty-six, too! She never will 


have another offer, never. She will be that most 
detestable of all horrors, an old maid! But she 
shall have Mr. Colverton, if I can make her.” 
And the impetuous Jessie was springing to the 
door. 

“Stop—stop a moment, Jessie!” said her 
brother, hastily. 

But he was unheard. The impulsive young 
girl was already half way up stairs; and he 
sank back in his chair again. 

“Tt is as well, perhaps, after all,” he murmur- 
ed, “to dispense with cautions. They would 
only make the mattergworse. But at all events, 
her eloquence will never prevail.” 


And it did uot. Jessie Morton’s dread of see- 
ing her sister én old maid lent her appeal the 
most passionate and persuasive earnestness ; but 
allto no purpose. She enlarged on every ad- 
vantage, possible and probable, attendant on the 
proposed union; she extolled the elegant per- 
sonal appearance, the address, and the talents of 


Mr. Colverton, to the skies; she begged, and 


coaxed, and reproached, by turns, till she was at |- 


a dead, despairing loss for further argument ; 
and in vain! It was like the véxed beating of a 
tiny rill against the sides of a rock-based tower. 
Caroline smiled and was grave, alternately, as 
she listened to Jessic’s pleading ;- but not an 
inch did she yield. What the anger and severity 
of Maurice had been unable to effect, the per- 
suasions of little, volatile Jessie were equally 
hopeless in their attempts at forwarding. 

“ AndjI did so hope,” pouted the young girl, 
“that we should be married at the same time! 
And now to think that you utterly and alto- 
gether refuse Mr. Colverton’s offer! What can 
make you so obstinate, Caroline ‘” 


| 


in the county, who has had six proposals to 
every other girl’s one, and for whom half a dez- 


en gentlemen have broken their hearts; you, 


Caroline Morton, the lovely and admired daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Morton, of Morton Place, 
—— Shire—will be an old maid, after all!” ~ 

And in a very undignified passion of grief 
and passion, the old maid-hating Jessie ran out 
of the room. 

Caroline was somewhat amused at her petu- 
lant vehemence, and for a moment could not 
forbear laughing at her; but the laughter was 
soon quieted, and a time of serious and most 
painful reflection followed. For the first time in 
her life, she found herself at variance with her 
brother ; his anger was severely distressing to 
her; and more distressing the remembrance of 
the unguarded words, which, in his wrathful 
mood, had escaped him, giving rise to the sor- 
rowful and rebuking answer with which she had 
left him. 

«Am I, am I, indeed,” she said, to herself, 
with grief and shame, “ growing an encumbrance 
here ‘—or did I apply to his words a meaning 
which did him injustice?” 

In the winter twilight that was fast deepening 
into night, Caroline Morton sat in her lonely 
chamber, wrapt in a mos} unhappy reverie. 
What her thoughts were, may not be known; 
but ere that hour passed, her resolution was 
made, her path for the future marked out. 

Emily, the wife of Maurice, met her in the 
drawing-room that evening; and she, too, made 
it a point to mention to Caroline her opinion 
concerning the all-engrossing subject. In her 
calm, business-like way, she spoke of the incal- 
culable advantages of such a match as the one 
under discussion, and advised her sister-in-law 
to reconsider the subject. 


“ You will take a very unwise step in sending 


“ What should make me, Jessie?” said the so decided a refasal to his suit,” she said; “a 


elder sister, half gravely, half smilingly ; “ what 
do you suppose makes me ?” 

“ Indeed, it is more than I can tell,” answered 
the young girl, with slight and pretty pettishmess ; 
“and it is as much of a puzzie, I am sure, to tell 
why you have refased every offer that has been 
made you since you were eighteen. And here 
you are unmarried at twenty-six, and throw away 
such a chance!” 

“Jessie,” said Caroline, seriously, taking her 
sister’s hand, “ shouid I marry a man to whom 
I am perfectly indifferent?—who, I am confi- 
dent, would make my life an unhappy one ?”’ 

“Caroline, that is just all nonsense,” exclaim- 
ed Jessie, despairingly. “All I know is, that 
you, the handsomest and most graceful woman 


| 


step which you cannot but repent hereafter. 


| Hartley Colverton would be an eligible husband: 


for any woman. Of course, we should be sorry 
to part with you, here; but you will naturally 
marry in the lapse of a year or two, at any rate ; 
and you will do well to accept the present oppor- 
tunity, since it is scarcely probable that a better 
will present itself.” 

Caroline, serious, even bitter, as was her mood, 
could not but smile. 

“ You think it, then, a matter of course tliat I 
shall marry at some time?” she said. 

“Ido. You will not lead a single life. No 
woman, in my ideas, would do so, of her own 
free will.” t 

“You are slightly mstaken,” returned Caro- 
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line, gently. “ You see that I can have Hartley 
Colverton by uttering a single word. That 
word I never shall utter. Whether, if I live 
and die a single woman, the case is a compul- 
one, you will be judge.” 

“Then ypu have fully determined ” to decline 
his proposal 

“Fully. I have other views. I shall leave 
Morton Place immediately on the of 
Jessie, and—” 

Mrs. Morton’s beautiful blue eyes were raised 
with a glance of surprise to Caroline’s face. 
Caroline paused an instant, and then conclading : 
“You ean tell this to Maurice to-night if you 
like,” turned away to chat with a gentleman visi- 
tor whom the domestic had just announced, thus 
briefly dismissing a subject, the discussion of 
which had become intensely distasteful to her. 
She could not judge of the reception which the 
announcement of her intention would meet with, 
but her mind was firmly made up. 

Mrs.. Morton acquainted her husband that 
night with the design of his sister. Slightly 
startled by this, he made a point of waiting in- 
stantly on Caroline, to ascertain if it were actu- 
ally her intention to leave Morton Place. Miss 
Morton assured him of the fixedness of her. 
determination. 

“ May I ask,” he said, “ what course you pro- 
pose taking, if you go from here ?”’ 

“J shall reside at the Home Farm, which was 
left me by our father,” returned Caroline, very 
quietly. 

Maurice Morton took two or three turns up 
and down the apartment, with folded arms and 
head bent. There was a stern and disturbed 


- expression upon his haughty features, that told 


of perplexity and annoyance. Consciousness 


was there, too. 


Presently stopping short, he came and sat 
down by his sister. 

“Careline,” he said, uneasily, “I cannot help 
‘thinking that this sudden resolution of yours has 
some connexion with our yesterday’s conversa- 
in the library.” 

She was silent. 

“Hf it is so,” he continued; “if you were 
hurt by any observation of mine, I have enly to 
say that I think you must’ have misapprehended 
my. meanimg, as, from your parting words, I con- 
eluded you had done. I simply alluded to the 
somewhat narrow income you possess, not to 
your position here. That you shonld have 
placed so injurious, though perhaps not wnwar- 
rantabie.a construction, upon my somewhat ill- 
advised remark, is, believe me, exceedingly pain- 
fal. been a happiness for us to have 


you make Morton Place your home. To fee} 
that Jhave been the means of causing yeu to 
entertain a different view, touches me nearly.” 

And it did; it cut his pride, his delicacy, most 
keenly, thought at first he had been too angry to 
feel it so deeply. Morton Place belonged to 
Maurice since. his father’s death ; and having 
taken up his residence here, with his wife, he 
had also prevailed upon Caroline and Jessie to 
continue to dwell in their old home. As a mat- 
ter of course, Caroline felt differently about re- 
maining now that his brother’s wife was mis- 
tress where she, herself, so long had reigned ; 
but Manrice had delicately managed to banish 
hitherto everything like a consciousness of de- 
pendence on his sister’s part. Now he had, by 
his own hasty temper, bronght on the very evil 
he had striven to avert. 

Miss ‘Morton saw the pain this affair caused 
him, and sincerely regretted now the wrong 
done. - 

“ Maurice,” she said, gently, “I am sorry for 
this. I feel that you would never have given 
me pain intentionally. I know that you have 
never been otherwise than pleased to have me 
remain at Morton. Buat—” 

“ Caroline, do not say it,” he uttered, energet- 
ically. ‘ Say only that you forgive me, and will 
remain here, in your rightful home; head being 
mine, it is also yours.” 

“TI think it better not, Maurice; but do not 
imagine that you are the canse,” she hastened to 
add. ‘ The truth is, I have for a long time been 
contemplating a visit at the farm; and since 
have been dwelling upon the matter so seriously 
it would be as well, perhaps, not to change my 
plans. I shali continue, however,” and she 
smiled, “to regard Morton as a kind of second 
home, where I may come when I please, and be _ 
always sure of 2 welcome. J shall be very hap- 
py, also, to receive you and Emily at the farm, 
whenever you feel inclined to make me a visit.” 

He lookéd dissatisfied. Jt hart him that Car- 
oline should persist m her intention ; but he was 
forced to yield. 

“The marriage of Jessie will take place short- 
ly,” she said, “and directly she goes away, I 
shall leave for the farm. I think, in such @ 
lovely place as that, my life will be happy, not- 
withstanding it is destined to be a single one.” 

Her brother met her light smile with laughing 
eyes. 

“Then you never mean to marry? You in- 
tend to remain that horrible abomination, that 
bughear of Jessie’s ideas—a single woman ?” 

“{do. I desire,no neerer ties than those that 
bind me at this moment; and never will assume 
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them. Iam free; I have pone to control me; 
and I may shape my way as I will. Let me 
take my own course, Maurice, and then nobody 
will be to blame if I am discontented.” 

“Do as you like, Caroline. Perhaps, as you 
gay, you will be happier as a single woman ; but 
I cannot help expressing my disappointment that 
you have refused Mr. Colverton.” 

“You will be glad some day that I caused this 
disappointment.” 

“You perplex me, Caroline. What do you 
mean 

“Wait, Maurice, and you will see.” 

He was silent and thoughtful for some mo- 
ments, reflecting upon his sister’s singular pen- 
chant for—singularity. 

“ Caroline,” he cried, suddenly, “tell me, do 
you think there is no happiness in marnied life ?”” 

His sister laughed. 

“How prone you are to catch at extremes 
Maurice! No, indeed, I do not think so. I 
have seen. married people the happiest in the 
world. Our own parents, for instance ;” and 
* she grew serious; “but in my creed, it is set 
down that there is as much happiness in the sin- 
gle as the married state, if people could only 


think so. I hold that each one, provided he has | 


only sufficient self-dependence, can make his 
own happiness.” 

And notwithstanding the wonder and disap- 
probation of her friends, called forth by her pe- 
culiar modes of thinking, and by her repeated 
refusals of the many offers she received, Caro- 
line Morton held her quiet course, unrufiled and 
serene, and professed herself perfectly willing to 
own the careless, and often spiteful, appellation 
bestowed upon her by the many, heeding little 
the estimation depending upon a mere title. 
The old maid was a very contented and happy 
old maid, for all their sneers. 

Time went his tireless round, and Jessie, the 
pet and the beauty, was married. As the bride 
of the aristoctatic and elegant Mr. Wellingcourt, 
and mistress of unnumbered luxuries, with her 
country residence and her town house, her mag- 
nificent equipages, her jewels, the envy of a 
thousand wealthy dames, and geld in Midas 
profusion at her command, Jessie was now pro- 
nounced the most fortunate of women. True, 
she was a spoiled and petted child, scarcely sev- 
eateen years old, full of whim and caprice, and 
merry as a bird; while Mr. Wellingcourt was a 
man of nearly forty, precise, stiff and methodi- 
cal, fond of quiet, and accustomed to enjoy it. 
Jessie and her husband were paired, and that 
was all. But, of course, they were expected to 
be happy. 


As soon as the bride and bridegroom had de- 


parted from Morton, Caroline also bade adieu 
to Maurice and his wife, and sought the retire- 
ment of her new home, to enter upon the life 
she had chosen. There was nothing to make it 
otherwise than a pleasant ene. Caroline had no 
dread of solitude, for in her own resources she 
found ample food, both for employment and 
amusement. But she was not entirely depend- 
ent upon these either; for in the care of the 
well-stocked and well-kept farm on which she 
lived, there was enough to do. 

It was a busy place. The farm was a large 
one, and the work-people employed upon it, who 
had been for many years in her father’s employ, 
being accustomed to the place, seemed as a part 
of it. All things went on harmoniously. The 
man whom Caroline kept to look after the farm, 
kept everything in order, and maintained a close 
and faithful watch over her interests. Thrift 
and plenty followed his efforts; and with honest 
zeal, he took pride in adding to the little fortune 
of his master’s daughter. 

Caroline was a happy woman. The life she 
led here was a busy and cheerful one; and not 
only busy and cheerful, but useful as well ; for 
she cared not alone for her own well-being, but 
for that of others. She found ways of doing a 
great deal of good among the village people 
with the means ghat Providence had bestowed 
upon her, and there was always some one whore 
she could benefit in one way or another. For 
many poor, she obtained employment; among 
the sick, Caroline Morton’s name was a beloved 
one ; to all she was a true and noble friend, and 
a Christian neighbor—the neighbor, who “ pass- 
ed not by on the other side:” Everybody was 
the better for Caroline Morton’s coming to the 
Home Farm. 

She had no moment unemployed, for her atten- 
tion, scarcely free from one engrossing object, 
was directed to another, calling forth equal ener- 
gies and equal interest. She laughed at the 
idea of loneliness ; she had no time to be lonely. 
A year passed before she could think it half gone, 
and another went by; and another; and the 
quiet, sincere happiness she felt, only grew deep- 
er and more abiding. Living not for herself so 
much as for others, she realized the true value of 
life. She enjoyed that life to the utmost. It 
was most sweet to her, for her own noble efforts 
lent it its actual zest. 

Maurice and his wife made her evbaiie 
the first year of her residence at the farm. 
They made no allusion to Mr. Colverton, or any 
of the many suitors whom she had discarded. 
Tt was already evident, from the general appear- 
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ance of things, that Caroline had mistaken 
neither herself nor her sphere. They found her 
happy, cheerfal, industrious, and more beautiful 
than ever. 

Mrs. Maurice Morton beheld the daily avoca- 
tions of her sister-in-law with no little curiosity 
and interest. 

“Caroline, how do you find time to do all 
this, and to see to so many people?” she said. 

“ They are all I have to see to,” she answer- 
ed, smilingly ; “ and I have twenty-four hours in 
every one of my days. You can tell now, per- 
haps, how much better it was that I should not 
marry. “A husband in addition to my house- 
hold, would effectually prevent me from attend- 
ing to anything beyond them, so that I could do 
nothing of all that I find to-do now; for hus- 
bands are sclfish creatures, Emily ;” and she 
glanced laughingly up towards Maurice. 

“ Then, I suppose,” said her brother, with an 
air of amusement, “I suppose you consider 
your household, your neighbors, and your pen- 
sioners, in the light of a husband ?” 

“Exactly. I wish for no better. Iam very 
happy, Maurice.” 

And in her clear beaming eyes and truthful 
smile, the brother read the truth of her assertion. 

They had anticipated a rather dull and tedious 
visit, at a quiet farm house, with little to relieve 
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the tedium of a country life*® They found a | 


most agreeable difference; they became con- 
vinced that Caroline’s judgment was better than 
theirs. Instead of subsiding into a selfish, ca- 
pricious old maid, leading a forlorn, solitary, 
monotonous existence, Caroline made life beau- 
tifal, both for others and herself, and became 
more agreeable every day. Maurice and his 
wife aliowed that they had been wrong. 

They had not seen Jessie since her marriage. 
Several letters had been received from her while 
travelling with her husband; letters describing 
the thousand-and-one gaieties into which she 
entered, the society in which she mingled, 

* And other brilliant matters of that sort.” 
But lately, these epistles came more irregularly, 
were more brief and hurried, and altogether less 
satisfactory. Maurice grew thoughtful, and as 
he spoke of it, sighed. Emily, with all her 
natural indolence and apathetic indifference of 
manner, was roused into interest as the matter 
was mentioned, and the why and wherefore 

“You may be confident,” she would say, to 
Caroline, “that she is so engrossed in the gen- 
eral gaiety everywhere she goes, as to find a 
multitude of excuses for not writing as she used 
to.” 


Another month, and Maurice and Emily left 
the farm, earnestly pressing Caroline to come 
to them soon, and gaining from her a kind of 
conditional promise to comply with their request 
during the approaching winter. Then she was 
left alone once more to continue her customary 
routine of duties. And once more, in the midst 
of those duties, she forgot the great world that 
stretched beyond the circling hills which bound- 
ed the horizon, finding quiet and serene con- 
tentment in the lot she had chosen, and the 
places where that lot was cast. 

Autumn came. The harvest was gathered in, 
and in all Caroline’s barns and granaries there 
was not room for the plenty that flowed in upon 
her from the full and prosperous year. The 


_ poor flocked round her doors, and were sharers 


of her abundance, and went away with glad and 
grateful hearts. And Caroline Morton, rejoic- 
fhg in her prosperity, was glad for the sake of 
those about her. “Freely ye have received— 
freely give.” She bore in her heart the com- 
mand, and scattered, with unsparing bounty, the 
largeness of her many blessings. 

The winter came. And then leaving for a 
time the scene of her labors and her happiness, 
she went to pay the expected visit to Morton. 
She found Maurice and his wife well, and traly 
glad to receive her. From Jessie and her hus- 
band no news had come very lately. All were 
perplexed. But Caroline saw that Maurice was . 
more than perplexed. He was anxious—uneasy. 
And ber own fears and suspicions, within a little 
while awakened, grew with tenfold strength. 

“ Maurice,” she said, earnestly, “ this is very 
strange. These letters—so brief, so abrupt, 80 
strained and artificial in their style—are not like 
our merry, rattling Jessie. And latterly, that 
even these should cease. Mairice, tell me what 
you think!” 

He was grave. A heavy sigh, struggling for 
utterance, was repressed. 

“T do not know what to think, Caroline,” he 
answered ; “I do not know what to fear; but I 
am afraid there has been a mistake ; an@if so, I 
have helped to make it!” And his voice grew 
hoarse ; his manner desperate. 

The subject was not often reverted to; but 
there was not a day in which each one did not 
think of it with anxiety and suspenso. The 
time of her visit being expired, Caroline return- 
ed to her own dwelling; but she carried with 
her a less careless heart than she had borne away 
from it. The sight of her beloved home, with 
its gladdening welcome and pleasant associa- 
tions, revived and cheered her; yet in the midst 
of her many engrossing duties here, wouldever , 
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end anon steal in a thought of Jessie, to disturb | after I got here, and then it would make no dif- 
her otherwise perfect peace. The wintey wore | ference to him, afterward, that I had been diso- 
away, and no news came from the petted young- | bedient; so I came alone. And I am so tired 
er sister. But it was coming soon enough. new, Caroline. Let me lie down.” 

One day, when spring was garlanding the So Caroline led the poor child to her chamber, 
wide and lovely land with bloom, a magnificent and there, sitting by the couch in the darkened 
carriage drove slowly up the wide green lawn | room, she listened to Jessie’s story. It was a 
leading to the ‘door of the farm house; and as | sad one; and the young girl’s tears fell fast and 
Caroline, sewing in her cool sitting-room, bent | free while she told it. 
forward to look from the latticed window, the It was the history of an almost broken heart. 
coachman lowered the steps, a lady attired in a | Jessie had seen little happiness since her mar- 
brown travelling dress, and a plain straw bon- , riage. She had pleased her husband at first 
net, descended from it, and immediately entered | with her piquant, merry ways, with her childish- 
the house. She advanced dircetly into the apart- | ness and careless abandon ; he had indulged and 
ment where Caroline sat, and paused just within | petted her to excess, gratifying every possible 
the threshold, regarding her silently. wish, and pleased in seeing her admired ‘and 

She was young and Beautiful, but pale as | courted ; but the novelty wore off, and old hab- 
death. A reckless, weary, careworn leok stamp- | its asserting their sway, he sought to withdraw 
ed itself upon her delicate features, and the | her from the sound of gaiety into which he him- 
sweet, dark eyes were almost haggard. self had introduced her, to seclude her from 

Slowly Caroline rose, and the work fell from | society, young as she was, within the stately and 
her unconstious hand, while, with paling checks, | solitary home which he had hitherto occupied 
she gazed upon the stranger’s face. alone. 

“ Surely, surely, this is not Jessie!” she utter- “ But I could not bear te go,” said Jessie, sob- 
ed, in a toné scarcely audible for the emotien | bing. “It was so soon to shut me up in that 
that filled her. grand old house! And I would not yield. So 


“Why yes, it ts Jessie” answered the wife. | he gave it up, for a little while, and went about 
“Am I so altered, then, that Caroline Ya not | with me, as he had been used to do. But he did 
know me ?” . 


not like it, and told meso. I did not mind it. 
She tried to langh, as of old, in her happy , I knewI should be obliged to give up my liberty 
girlhood ; but the tears sprung first, and quench- | soon enoagh, and I meant to enjoy it while it 
ed the false sparkle of mirth. Without a word, | was mine. 
Caroline’s arms were about her; Caroline’s soft “Then he used to speak plainly sometimes. 
and loving kisses were pressed upon her pale | He told me, more than once, that he would not 
brow, and the poor, weary child. laid her head have me go out so much. He said I attracted 
once more on her sister’s breast—the shelter of | more attention than he chose that his wife should 
her maiden days—where never ‘such mournful | do. But whose fault was it?’ and her cheek 
tears had she shed before. | flushed. “I had never known what it was to 
“O, Caroline, I am ¢o glad to see you—so | be courted, and flattered, and admired, before he 
glad!” she said, looking up into the gentle, pity- | took me out into the world, and I found it very 
ing face above her with mingled smiles and | sweet—so swect that I would not leave the path 
weeping. “I have wanted so many times to I had been led into. Evening after evening we 
come, aud I never could !” | were out together, and I grew fairly bewildered 
“Why not?’ asked Caroline, quietly remov- with gaiety, so that I never could bear a quict 
ing the bonnet and shawl, and smoothing with hour at home. Then he grew jealous, irritable, 
caressing tenderness, the young girl’s bright | ill-humored. He could not bear to have me 
hair. _ looked at or spoken to; and at last he declared 
A painful flush stole over the sweet face. that if I would not withdraw from society, there 
“He would not come.” The words were al. should be a separation. Think of it, Caroline!” 
most whispered. f | She wep@ passionately ; but Caroline, even 
Caroline’s eyes grew stern. | while she pitied her beautiful, ill-fated sister sin- 
“ And now ?” _cerely, could trust herself neither to pity nor 
“TI came without him. He dared me, and I | rebuke. If Jessie had been wrong, might not 
came her youth excuse her ? 
« Jessie!” | Finally,” continued Jessie, “ he commanded 
“TItis true! He was cruel, cruel, not to let it so sternly, that I was truly afraid to resist any 
me come! And at last I thought I might die | longer. I let him take me away ; but it was so 
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hard! I cried every day. I would not speak 
to him sometimes; and that made him more 
angry still. He reproached me continually. I 
answered him angrily; and so it went on. At 
last I told him I desired to come to Morton, and 
see you all. He declared that since I had been 
so unwilling to please him, he should not trouble 
himself to please me. He said I only wished to 
go away from him, when I had but settled down 
at home ; he would not come with me. 

“‘ For a time, I submitted ; for I did not know 
what to do. I was so lonely, so helpless, so sor- 
rowful, Caroline! You would have pitied me, if 
you had thought me ever so much to blame, I 
was so miserable! Iwas dying with homesick- 
ness. I asked him again to take me to Morton ; 
still he refused. I told him I would come alena, 
then—if I walked every step. He dared me to 
do it. -He told me—and swore it, Caroline !— 
that if I came, I should never enter his doors 
again. But it was too late. I had grown reck- 
less—desperate ; and I came!” 

The story was ended. 

“ My poor Jessie! @ You have been very un- 
happy,” said Caroline, with tender pity. 

“Unhappy? 0, yes!” and her tears stream- 
ed afresh. “ How I wish I were free again! O, 
if Thad not married! I would gladly live sin- 
gle all my life. Do you remember, Caroline, 


how angry I was because you said you never 

would marry ?—I despised an 6ld maid so much ; 

and now I would give all I possess to bé one.” 
“ It is too late for regret, now,” said Caroline, 


sadly. “You could only learn by experience, 
and that experience has been severe. ‘I am sorry 
for you, Jessie. Let us pray that the heaviest 
of the evil is passed.” 

* * * 

But Jessie Wellingcourt had come home to 
stay. She never returned to her husband. A 
reconciliation was attempted by Caroline, but 
the effort was fruitless. 

Maurice Morton repented most bitterly his 
own short-sightedness in marrying Jessie to a 
man of more than twice her age, merely because 
the match promised to be an advantageous one. 
He had passed lightly over the fact of their dis- 
similarity of disposition, of habit, and of taste, 
never considering that a union of two so exactly 
opposed, in all these points, to each®ther, could 
never be happy together; and now he suffered 
deeply in his sister’s unhappiness. Jessie and 
her husband never met again. Mr. Welling- 
court settled upon her a handsome allowance, 
which she received quarterly, through his law- 
yer, and henceforth they two were twain. 

Caroline continued to dwell at the Home Farm 


Jessie made her home alternately there and at 
Morton Place, and always seemed to be happy ; 
but it was a happiness the mere wreck of that of 
old days, changed as much as she was herself. 
She never quite regained her former beauty, or 
exuberant spirits; but gradually a quiet calm 
stole over her, from the deeper and more seri- 
ous thought induced by her sorrows and her 
trials. They made her wiser. 

Two years from the time when Caroline had 
so angered her brother by her decided rejection 
of Mr. Colverton, Maurice one day made his ap- 
pearance at the farm. He was graver than 
usual, as his sister instantly observed, and the 
cause was soon betrayed. 

“Caroline,” he said, “ Hartley Colverton is 
dead.” 
“Dead !” echoed his sister. 

“ He died a month ago, in France, ate 
ing table ; shot through the heart by a man whom 
he had just beggared.” 

Caroline shuddered ; but a sigh, that was al- 
most a sigh of gladness, escaped her, as she 
reflected on her own freedom. 

“TI can interpret that sigh,” said Maurice ; 
“and it is a gentle reproach to me, Caroline. 
It is not my fault that you did not become a 
gamblg’s wife—that you are not at this moment 
a gambler’s widow. Hartley Colverton was ad- 
dicted to gaming at the very time when I so 
strenuously urged you to marry him; but let me 
do myself the justice to say that I was uncon- 
scious of the fact at the time. Caroline, can 
you pardon me for all that passed that day when 
I became so offended with you for your refusal 
to comply with my wishes in regard to him! 
I was harsh, unkind—unmanly, even. Forgive 
me!” 

He held out his hand. Caroline clasped it 
warmly. 

“You were not to blame, Maurice,” she re- 
turned. ‘“ You thought it all for the best; but I 
could not yield. I had heard of his propensi- 
ties, and resolved to avoid him. I-liked best the 
path I had chosen. -I do not think I would have 
married the best man on earth. Each one has 
his own taste you know, Maurice ; and I cannot 
help thinking that I am one of those few women 
who are happier in the single than the marricd 
state. There are two ways, and one is as happy 
as the other, if a woman chooses to make it so ; 
and a great deal more so.” And she glanced 
laughingly at her brother. 

And Caroline lived, content and cheerful, at 
the Home Farm, through her many and pleasant 
years. She never married, reader. I cannot 


spoil my story. 
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THE LOST AT SEA. 


BY IMOGEN AFTON. 
Outward bound, with a hopeful heart, 
I saw a young sailor from home depart; 
The future glowing fair and bright, 
Mingling with the shades of night; 
And thus he bade his friends adieu, 
To breast the waves of the ocean blue. 


And swiftly borne from his native shore, 
That he was doomed to see no more; 

Ah, little he thought, as he onward sped, 
That soon he must lie with the silent dead ; 
And find a grave in the mighty deep. 
Alone to lie in death’s dreamless sleep. 


But there came a night o'er that fragile bark, 

When the wild winds howled, and the sky grew dark, 
And she was borne ’neath the whirling wave— 

Then sank with her the true and brave, 

To sleep in the caverns of the deep, 

And o’er his fate we are left to weep. 


And thus he died—no bell there tolled, 

But the ocean moaned, as it onward rolled, 

A requiem o'er the sajlor’s grave; 

And oft we have wept for the true and brave, 
That afar from his kindred alone must sleep, 
Till summoned on high from the mighty deep. 


But why do we mourn the frail body that dies? 
That beneath the ocean slumbering lies? 

The spirit hath soared to its home on high, ¢ 
‘To dwell with God beyond the sky, 

And sing glad songs forever more, 

With angels on the immortal shore. 


MABEL FLORENCE. 


BY ANSON B. CLIFFORD, 


In one of the private apartments of the Astor 
House, sat Mabel Florence. She was now an 
orphan, and the only relative with whom she 
was acquainted, was her own brother William. 
She was eighteen years of aye, and as beautiful 
as the evening star. Her dark golden hair fell 
ia glossy, curling clusters about her neck and 
temples, and her eyes, which seemed almost too 
dark for her hair, were deep and lustrous, with a 
sparkle which betrayed a quick, energetic mind. 
Her features were faultlessly regular, and her 
form was naturally full and erect. But Mabel 
Florence was now pale and sad, and her form 
was wasted. She had not been in possession of 
perfect health fur some months. She. held an 
open letter in her hand, which she had just been 
reading. It was from her brether, and ran as 
follows : 


“My own pear Sister: You will forgive 
me, if I do not write much at the present time. 


I have seen Mr. Winslow, and he is very anx- 
ious that you should come and take charge of 
his children. He will pay you a good salary, 
and will treat you, in every respect, as a member 
of his family. You can take the boat to-morrow 
morning, and he will be at the lahding in Troy 
for you. Ihope you will be anxious to please 
him, and also to make yourself pleasing to all. 
I have secured a berth as supercargo on board 
one of the ships our father used to own, and 
shall sail for the East Indies this very day. 

“ And now, Mabel, let us forget the severe 
blow which has fallen upon us, and give our 
hearts to God. I am resolved that no man 
shall ever hear a complaint from my lips. My 
own energies shall lift me up again, and I know 


that you have as much energy of character as' I - 


have. O, find peace and joy, if you can. Look 
never again upon the past only for lessons of ex- 
perience, but remember that life lies in the fu- 
ture. God bless and protect you ever. Write 
me often, and I will do the same. Courage, 
Mabel, and pray. 


“ Your brother, truly,’ 


This letter Mabel had read twice. 

“OY” she groaned, starting to her feet, “and 
has it come to this? Mabel Florence a gov- 
erness !” 

The very thought seemed overpowering, and 
she sat down and wept aloud. It was, indeed, a 
fall for her. Among the gay of the metropolis, 
she had been the gayest; among the rich, the 
richest; and among the proud, the proudest. 
Beaux had been at her feet, and favored maidens 
had envied her; and even duels had been pro- 
jected on her account. And now she had the 
offer of a place of governess over a family of 
children in Troy! At first, she had thought 
only of rejecting the place with scorn ; but a few 
calmer thoughts brought a different result. Her 
motber had been dead several years, and her 
father had passed away only about six months 
previous to the present time. She had thought 
her father wealthy, but when his affairs came to 
be settled up, she saw, by the result which was 
presented to her, that both she and her brother 
were penniless. So she must either accept the 
proffered place, or beg, or starve. She resolved 
to go to Troy, but the resolution came with 
many bitter tears. 

Closely veiled, Mabel Florence stepped into 
the coach, and was conveyed to the steamboat 
landing, and shortly afier her trunk had been 
put on board she was on her way up the noble 
Hudson. She kept her state room all day long, 


for she feared there were people on board whom 
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she knew, and she dared not see them. It was 
nearly dark when she reached Troy, and she 
found Mr. Winslow waiting for her. His greet- 
ing was kind, in the extreme, but it could not 
make her happy. That man had once been one 
of her father’s customers, and now she was go- 
ing to be a servant in his family! That was the 
thought that dwelt uppermost in her mind. 

Nathan Winslow was about forty years of age, 
and.was a merchant in Troy. He had formerly 
bought goods of Mr. Florente, and had been 
among that gentleman’s warmest friends, so 
that when the old merchant was taken away, he 
was among the first to offer his services to the 
orphans, and had, at the request of William, 
made a place for Mabel in his family. Mrs. 
Winslow was an excellent woman—ont who 
had been schooled in the rough ways of life, and 
who had helped her husband up to his present 
position. They had only four children. Lucy 
was fourteen; Mary, eleven; Fanny, seven 
and the youngest, which was a boy, was only 
two. It was the three girls Mabel was to take 
charge of, but she rested a few days ere she com- 
menced her labors. She found Mr. Winslow’s 
dwelling to be plain and simple in finish and 
furnishing, though everything that real comfort 
could ask was there. She was to receive four 
dollars per week, and her board, and in consid- 
eration thereof, she was to devote six hours per 
day to teaching thie children, and elso to give 
Lucy such music-lessons in the evening as might 
be convenient and agreeable. 

After this bargain was made, Mabel went 
away to her little chamber and cried for an hour. 
To think that she had been hired, for so much 
per week, to work for another, was painful, and, 
in her eyes then, degrading. But she could not 
escape from it. Her head ached, and she threw 
herself upon her bed, and there she went to 
sleep. Four days passed away, before she com- 
menced her duties as governess. She had. by 
this time learned that her mistress (mistress! O, 
how that word galled her!) was akind and affec- 
tionate woman, and she could not but feel grate- 
fal for the favors that were bestowed upon her. 
Only the thought that she was a dependent em- 
bittered every other feeling. Mabel commenced 
the task, but her head often pained her when 
she did not own it, and she was weak and faint 
when she professed to be strong. But Mrs. 
Winslow could see, and she made the governess 
take another week of respite. By that time, 
Mabel was in reality stronger and better, and 
she now confmenced her work in earnest. 

For a while, things moved on coldly and for- 
mally. Mabe! treated the children politely, but 
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not affectionately. Mrs. Winslow sat one even- 
ing, and talked with her husband on the subject, 
and on the next morning, she called Lucy into 
her room end had a long talk with her. Lucy 
was a pretty girl, and very intelligent ; and, add- 
ed to this, she possessed a sweet and loving dis- 
position. And so did the other two children ; 
but only Lucy was yet old enough to reason with 
on the subject of winning their teacher’s love. 

, From that time, Lucy’s peculiar mildness and 
sweetness of manner won gradually upon the 
governess, until, at the end of two weeks, love 
began to manifest itself in the study-room. Ma- 
bel had been gaining health and strength, and 
with ease of body cameease of mind. She now 
kissed her little scholars, and when she saw how 
delighted and happy they were with her caresses, 
she felt a new bond of union with them. 

The summer passed slowly on, and the rose 
came back to Mabel’s cheek. The unsteady, 
riotous life she had led in the city, had almost 
broken her down, but she had at length regained 
her lost health. The regular hours she now 
kept, restored repose and quict to the frame 
which had suffered from the nightly debauches 
of the great Babel; and the simple, nutritions 
food which she found at Mr. Winslow’s table, 
restored purity and vigor to her blood and whole 
system. When the cool winds of autumn came, 
Mabel Florence was a new being. Her fulness 
of frame, the elasticity of step, the rosy flush of 
cheek, and the deep, warm light of the full, 
dark eyes, all told that she was strong avd 
healthy. 

But her body was not alone in the blessing. 
Her mind was as new as that. First, the gentle 
love of the innocent children had won her soul 
away from its gloomy thoughts, and when once 
the light of true affection found its wey to her 
heart, the whole flood was not long in pouring 
in upon her. She now sang as blithely as ever, 
and in the evening, when her merry laugh rany 
through the house, the good people almost fan- 
cied they had given home to one of the fairy 
spirits that carry sunshine around to distribute 
in dark places. 

“ Well, Mabel,” said Mr. Winslow, as he came 
in, one evening—it was after the snow had come 
—“ we are to have a visitor to-morrow,” 

“Ah! And who may it be?” 

“ Mr. John Lambreth.” 

Mabel’s countenance fell ina moment. This 
was a man to whom she had been affianced about 
a yearand a half before. She thought she loved 
him then, but she thought so no more. 

“Don’t the news please you?” inquired the 
merchant. 
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* Ah, no,” quickly replied Mabel. “I wish 
he wouldn’t come.” 

“ Why, I thought he was your affianced hus- 
band ?” 

“So he was, but—but—that was a year and a 
halfago. I was different, then. Then, I only 
looked upon the outward show and glitter of 
life. I fancied I was happy amid the wicked- 
ness and sin of those who flattered me. Mr. 
Lambreth then pleased tne, and I promised to 
be his wife; and I remember how angry I was 
with my brother because he objected tothe 
match. Lambreth was rich, and my father fa- 
vored him. But, O, I could not love him 
now !”” 

“ But John Lambreth is not rich, now,” said 
Mr. Winslow. “A year of dissipation in Eu- 
rope has altered his circumstances, somewhat— 
or, at least, so a friend writes me. The young 
man has not probably heard of your misfortune, 
and may be coming up to draw upon the purse 
which he thinks you now hold.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mabel, starting 
with sudden hope. 

“ Wait and see.” 

Yet Mabel was not wholly happy. She had 
once pledged her word that she would be Lam- 
breth’s wife, and she feared he would now hold 
her to her promise. And again she looked into 
her own heart, and she fairly shuddered when 
she reflected upon the fatal life she was so 
thoughtlessly leading, a year before. And she 
knew, too, that she could never be happy with a 
man of Lambreth’s character. * 

But the morrow came, and with it Mr. John 
Lambreth. He was a young man, not more 
than six-and-twenty, and was dressed in the 
very height of fashion. He was not a bad look- 
ing man, by any means, only so far as the marks 
of dissipation were concerned, and they were 
not to be disguised or mistaken. He greeted 
Mabel most lovingly, and his protestations of 
love and delight upon once moah bweholding 
the object of his affections,” were without 
bounds. After dinner, he gained an opportunity 
to speak a few moments with Mabel alone. He 


had already told of the wondrous things he had 


seen in “ Euwope,” and he was now prepared 
for business. 

“ Mabel,” he commenced, “what the deuce 
made ye wun away from the city ?” 

“T came up here on business.” 

“ You on bwisiness? Ha, ha, ha. But you 
must make a capital hand. Up to see about yer 
father’s pwoperty, eh? What adem foine time 
you must have had.” 

“ You mistake, sir,” returned Mabel, calmly. 


“ My father left no property. After he was gone, 
I found myself absolutely penniless, and I came 
up here to accept the place of governess in Mr. 
Winslow’s family.” 

“Eh? Aw, confounded rich joke. Ha, ha, ha.’”’ 

“It's no joke, sir, assure you. Did not my 
friends in New York inform you of this ?” 

“No. I didn’t see ’em. I only found ont 
where ye was. But d’ye mean that ye’re done 
up—cleaned out—not a red—eh ?” 

“ Really, sir, your terms are rather mystica). 
But I can simply assure you that I am now se- 
tually obliged to teach these children here, to 
find myself in food and clothing.” 

For some moments Mr. Lambreth moved un- 
easily in his seat. Then he looked at his watch, 
and started up. 

“ Six o’clock!” he cried. “By the mass, I 
promised to meet a man at six. Excuse me ® 
moment.” 

And with this, Mr. John Lambreth left, and 
Mabel never saw him again ; but on the follow- 
ing day, she received a note, which read after 
this fashion : 


“Miss Maset Friorence: Perhaps you 
may have thought that we were bound, by former 
vows, to be married; but you must be aware 
how circumstances can alter cases. In fact, you 
are not the female to whom I promised my 
hand. She was an heiress—you are only a gov- 
erness. Of course, you are henceforth free io 
bestow your hand where you choose. 

“Joun Lampretu.” 


A cloud rested, for a moment, upon Mabel’s 
face, but soon a smile drove it away, and finally, 
as she threw the note into the fire, a loud, merry 
laugh broke from her lips. She was astonished 
at herself. The reference to her pecuniary, mis- 
fortune affected her not at all. She looked back 
upon the past, and in her soul she vowed that the 
misfortune was sblessing in disguise, for not for 
all the wealth of the great city would she ex- 
change the health and content’ she now enjoyed. 

In a little while, a new visitor came. It was 
Mr. Winslow’s youngest brother, a young man 
only four-and-twenty years of age, and who had 
just graduated from the medical school, having 
left college at the age of twenty-two. He came 
to spend a few weeks at his brother’s, previous to 
commencing practice. Of course, it was natura’ 
that he should scek Mabel’s company, seeing 
that she was the only one in the family near his 
own age; and when he found how richly the 
maiden’s mind was stored, he made himself very 
familiar—in fact, dangerously so, for he seemed 
uneasy now only when Mabel was near him. 
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And how was it with her? Edwin Winslow 
was not only one of the handsomest young men 
of his time, but he was noble looking, too. None 
of your effeminate, dandified fellows, but a man 
of sound, practical common sense; dnd one, 
moreover, who never spoke a foolish thing in his 
life until he became acquainted with the goverv- 
ess of his brother’s children. He was a man, too 
—tall, stout, erect and full, of energy and noble 
emulation. In truth, Mabel wondered what she 
should do evenings, when Edwin had gone—and 
the thought was unpleasant. 

At length, the two young people became sud- 
denly timid, and seemed afraid to speak to each 
other. Instead of sitting down upon the sofa 
and taking their books, they selected opposite 
sides of the room, and from these strange posi- 
tions, they cast quick, tremulous, furtive glances 
at each other. 

This state of things lasted a weck, and at the 
end of that time, Mabel had become unhappy, 
‘and Edwin resolved ’twouldn’t do. So that very 
evening, he sought Mabel’s side, while they were 
alone in the sitting-room. 

“ Mabel,” said he, very plainly, but yet trem- 
blingly, “ you will pardon me, if I speak to you 
bluntly, and to the point, for no good can ever 
come of hiding truth. Do you think you can 
ever love me well enough to be my wife ?” 

Surely, that was blunt and plain. But Mabel 
was not to be outdone, for she replied : 

“Yes, Edwin, I can Jove you well enough.” 

“ Then you will be mine ?” 

“Ah, that is a different question, You do 
not want a wife now.” 

But Edwin didn’t believe that. He did want 
a wife, right off. Mabel asked him how long he 
had thought so, and he told her ever since he 


him to his brother. 

“ Ask him first,” sho said. “I am but a 
poor, penniless dependent uponghim, and cannot 
promise you my hand, without his consent. My 
heart is yours.” 

“But what has Nathan to do with me or 
mine ?” cried Edwin. 

“He has much to do with me?’ Mabel an- 
swered. “He took me here, and gave me a 
Lome, and I cannot become your wife without—”’ 

The remark was cut short by the entrance of 
the elder brother, and Edwin at once said: 

“Well, we'll have it settled now, at all 
events.” 

“ What is it?’ asked Nathan. 

“Why, I have asked Mabel, here, to be- 
come—” Here Mabel left the room, as though 
something had frightened her, ‘The gipsey ! 
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But I'll tell you, Nathan: I asked her if she 
loved me weil enough to become my wife, and 
she told me yes. But she says she wont marry 
me, without your full consent. How’s that ?” 

A cloud came over the elder brother’s brow in 
a moment, but he tried to hide it. 

“ Wait—wait, Edwin, until you know what to 
do with a wife. When you get settled in prac- 
tice will be time enough to think of that.” 

“Pooh! I’m settled enough, now. I can 
have practice right herein Troy, or in Albany.” 

& few moments of silence ensued, and then 
Nathan said: “Let this matter rest until Miss 
Florence’s brother returns. If you have the 
least regard for my honor, speak not on the sub- 
ject again to Mabel until you can first see her 
brother.” : 

The next merning, Mr. Winslow took Mabel 
aside, and asked her if she would promise not to 
allow Edwin to speak with her upon the subject 
of marriage until her brother returned. She 
gave the promise readily. 

But they did not have to wait so long as 
might have been expected, for within a week of 

that time, Mr. William Florence himself walked 
into the house. With a low cry of joy, Mabel 


sprang. forward and fell upon his bosom, He 
held her off, and could scarcely believe his 
‘eyes. 
o So rosy—so healthy—so lovely—so happy!” 
he uttered. ‘‘ O, is it—is it, my own Mabel ?” 
“ It is,” cried the happy sister. “ But not the 
same Mabel you left.” 


That evening was a joyous one; but Edwin 
was uneasy, and he could not sleep until he had 
spoken privately with William. So, after the 
rest had all retired, he took Mr. Florence by the 
hand, and told his love for Mabel. 

“ But,” said William, “ you may find a wealth- 
ier—” 


“Stop!” cried Edwin. “If you have objec- 
tions to make, make them against me. Mabel is 
all I want for a wife, and if I cannot, with my 
health and education, and by the energies God 
has given me, support my home, then let me die 
at once.” 

“TI will speak with my sister, sir,” replied 
William, with a moistened eye. 

“ And you will not refuse her request ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

So Edwin Winslow went to bed very happy, 
and as he passed his brother’s door, he could not 
help snapping his finger at it. 

In the morning, William saw his sister alone, 
and he soon found that she loved Edwin as 
truly and fondly as he loved her. 

“ But,” said her brother, “ you must remem- 
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ber that, as a physician’s wife, you will have 
many duties to perform.” 

“ And have I not had duties to perform for 
the last nine or ten months ?” 

“But do you not sometimes hope that some 
fortunate marriage will place you back amid the 
glitter and amusement of your old city life ?” 

Mabel started to her feet. A strange flush 
overspread her features, and her dark eye burned. 

“My brother,” she said, slowly, and with 
thrilling power, “do you think I have found the 
spring of true life only to cast it from me again ¢ 


I have worked here, and my work has been a 
source of such joys as I never before knew. 
Health, peace, joy and virtue are secured to me 
here. William, ere I would go back to the city, 
and live the life I lived there two years ago, I 
would calmly lic me down and die!” 

William Florence caught his sister to his 
bosom in deep feeling. ‘“ Mabel,” he said, “ did 
I not see that you were dying by inches in that 
great Babel? ‘That false pride held you aloof 
from‘ gentle persuasions, and designing syco- 
phants held you in their power? I saw but one 
way to save you, and that I determined to adopt. 
But I resolved to bear all that you bore. If you 


have been a simple governess, for nine months, I 
have imposed upon myself a task equally ardu- 
ous, and during all that time, I have not used a 
penny that I did not earn. And now I know 
you will forgive me. Mabel, our father left us a 
fortune of eight hundred thousand dollars !” ' 


“ William—” 

“T speak truly. He left that sum of money 
in safe, solid funds, and it is now ready for us at 
any moment. I forged those papers I showed 
you, and our banker helped me. You know, 
now, why I did it.” 

The astounded girl could not speak in words. 
She flung her arms about her brother’s neck, 


and wept a long, long while. 

At length, she became calm, and then William 
explained more fully. He told her how long he 
had pondered upon the plan, before he dared 
adopt it—how he made sure of Mr. Winslow’s 
help, by explaining all to him—and how it 
pained him to leave his sister as he did. 

“But I dared not see you on that day when I 
sent the letter,” he said, “ for I feared your tears 
would unman me.” 

. “And Mr. Winslow know all?” Mabel said. 

“Yes. I had to tell him, of course.” 

So Mabel now knew why her employer had 
been so earnest in his objections to his brother’s 


proposal. But all was bright, now. 
Nathan Winslow was informed by William 


afterwards, Edwin was informed that he might 
go up and see the. governess, and make any pro- 
posal to her he pleased. He leaped up two 
steps at a time, and in a moment more, he was 
by Mabel’s side. 

“But suppose I was worth four hundred 
thousand dollars,” said she, looking up with a 
merry twinkle. 

Edwin laughed. “I never hope to reach that 
figure,” he said; “ but you shall have a com- 
fortable home, and you shall have a faithful, 
loving heart to beat in unison with your own.” 


But finally Mabel made him understand that 


she was really worth four hundred thousand do!- 
lars, and the knowledge made him look sad. 

“ Can you love me, now ?” she asked. 

“TI wont be a fool,” he uttered, energetically, 
“by being the first to show a shade of doubt of 
the love of one like you. But you are not the 
governess, now, and I'll propose anew to the 
heiress. Will you take a poor but honest, loving 
man, like me, for your husband ?” 

“Yes. There’s my hand, and it’s your’s for- 
ever.” 

And so the young doctor found wealth sooner 
than he had expected ; but, truly, he thought lit- 


tle of the dollars, when compared with the sweet, 


gentle wife who brovght them. And Mabel, 
though this last life-lesson was a joyful one, couid 
not but look upon that other lesson which her 
brother had given her as the very foundation of 
life itself. 


A FINE STREAM. 


A good story is told of a Philadelphia judge, 
well known for his love of jokes. He had ad- 
vertised a farm for sale, with a fine stream of 
water running through it. A few days after, 
a gentleman called on him to speak about it. 

“Well, judge,” said he, “I have been over 
that farm you advertised for sale the other day, 


and find all right except the ‘fine stream of 
water’ you mentioned.” 

“Tt runs through the piece of woods in the 
lower part of the meadow,” seid the judge. 

“ What, that little brook! why, it does not 
hold much more than a spoonful. I am sure if 
you empty a bowl of water into it, it would 
overflow. You don’t call that a fine stream, do 
you ?” 

“ Why, if it were much finer, you couldn’t see 
it at all,” said the judge, blandly. 

We never heard whether the gentleman bonght 
the farm, but we rather suspect he didn’t.—New 
York Dutchman. 


» 


Before you ask a man a favor, consult the 
weather. The same person that is as ugly as sitl 
while a cold rain is rattling against the window 
panes, will no sooner feel the gladdening influ- 
ence of a little quiet sunshine than his heart will 

like a rosebud. 


that Mabel’s salary might now cease, and shortly 
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THE FAIREST FAME. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Dark clouds that wing the thunder, 
Still wield the shaft of light; 

They thrill all earth with wonder, 
And shake the dome of night; 

But their's is glory mad and vain, 
Where passion and despair 

Are pictured in the shivered chain, 
Hurled downward from the air. 


When morning sweet upspringeth 
O’er all the dewy vines, 
The bird that sang still singeth, 
The sun that shone still shines ; 
And from her green tree springs the dove, 
And from her bud the roee ; 
And from the fount of heavenly love 
The same deep current flows. 


With stormy passions human, 
With all the power of woe, 

Have soul-struck man and woman 
Pierced wondering hearts below ; 

But never torrent, storm or flame, 
The bliss of love can bring; 

And his must be the fairest fame, 
Who sweetest breathes of spring. 


MR. APTHORPE’S WILL. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Tus summer I spent a few weeks in the vil- 
jJage of Carmel, a very pretty placc, situated at 
one hundred and six miles south from Albany. 
The scenery was very beautiful, and I spent very 
pleasant hours there. When I entered the vil- 
lage, I was surpriséd to ece put up forsale a very 
handsome brown villa, which stood rather out of 
the village. The house was very large and 
handsome, standing on aslight elevation, with a 
very fine lawn sloping in front down to the main 
strect of the village. The lawn was belted by a 
double row of trees, which were on each side of 
the winding avenuc. On the street were two 
very massive freestone gateways. When I made 
my first visit in the village, some four years ago, 
a Mr. Bemus Apthorpe lived there, with his 
three daughters ; and 1 expec-ed to find him still 
living there, but no—the house was closed and 
the gates also. The grass had grown up here 
and there in the middle of the avenue, and the 
borders were overgrown with we¢ds. I wondered 
at the changes which had taken place since I was 
iast there, and determined to ask my aunt what 
Had become of the family. My aunt lived in a 
pleasant little cottage in the centre of the village. 
I? was nearly tea time when I reached that, so I 
lad to curb my curiosity till evening. When the 
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table was cleared off, and my aunt had resumed 
her sewing and I produced my everiasting cro- 
chet, I eagerly demanded why the Apthorpe 
house was for sale. Aunt Sarah seemed sur- 
prised that she had forgotten to mention it in 
her letters, because the circumstance made such 
a stir in the village. This is the story she told 
me, and I hope it will be as interesting to my 
readers as it was to myself. 

Mr. Bemus Apthorpe moved into the village 
twenty years or perhaps more ago, with his wife 
and one child, a little girl about three years old. 
The brown house on the hill had been recently 
built by a speculator from New York, whose 
transactions failing, he had been obliged to give 
up the house and moveaway. Bemus Apthorpe 
had purchased it, and it was whispered in the vil- 
lage that he had not been wholly fair in his deal- 
ings; but be that as it may, the house was his, 
and he intended henceforth to live in it, and 
among us. 

The Apthorpes lived very secluded, scarcely 
ever making their appearance save on Sundays. 
Few of the inhabitants. of Carmel knew them 
much; but Mrs. Apthorpe’s gentle, sweet face 
made al! who saw her, love and feel interested in 
her. About eight years after their settling in the 
village, Mrs. Apthorpe died, leaving three 
daughters, of the respective ages of twelve, nine 
and eight. They werd pretty little girls, and 
everybody felt a deep interest in them when they 
were left to the care of their very morose father. 
Mr. Apthorpe had made himself generally 
disliked for his hardness and very evident neg- 
lect of his wife. All the villagers shook their 
heads sadly when they heard of Mary Apthorpe’s 
death, and murmured, ‘ She is happy now.’ The 
three girls were named Hope, Faith and Pa- 
tience : strange names for such a man to give 
his children, but I suppose as those feelings were 
no dwellers in his breast, he thought he would 
have them as familiar spirits, that no man could 
say he was without hope, faith and patience. 
But that is a digression. 

The three girls attended the village school, and 
afterwards the academy, and proved very: bril- 
liant scholars and endeared themselves to all, 
their schoolmates and friends by their gentle, 
amiable ways. But though they were children 
of the richest man in the village, and living in 
one of the handsomest houses, with closely- 
shaven lawn and well-kept paths, they were 
dressed very shabbily, and oftentimes so thinly 
and poorly clad as almost to suffer from the cold. 
They grew up, notwithstanding all this, into 
pretty, gentecl girls, beloved by everybody who 


knew them, as much as their father was Misliked. 
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About ten years after Mary Apthorpe’s death, 
it was reported that Bemus Apthorpe lay on his 
death-bed. The neighbors were very kind with 
offers of services, but Hope Apthorpe, then an 
elegant girl of twenty-two, declined their kind of- 
fers, saying that her father was unwilling to re- 
ecive anybody but the lawyer who was with him. 
The next day the news of his death spread 
through the village. None, I dare say, were sor- 
ry when they heard that Bemus Apthorpe, the 
miser, was dead. His funeral was large, owing 
to the interest that all felt in the orphans, who 
were loaded with kind, unobtrusive attentions. 
The news soon circulated through the village 
that, agreeably to his dying injunctions, the will 
of Bemus Apthorpe was to be read aloud, the 
Sunday after his death, in the three village 
churches. Everybody was astonished at such a 
request, but when Sunday came, of course every- 
body, went, curious to hear what the will could 
contain. Some thought that at the last moment, 
repenting of his harshness and parsimony, he in- 
tended to leave a sum of money to each church. 
The day was beautiful, and every pew in every 
church was filled. After the services were end- 
ed in the church my aunt attended, young Mr. 
Harris, the minister, rose ; he seemed very much 
agitated, and his face was very pale ; pausing for 
a few moments, to recover his composure, he 
read as follows : 

“T, Bemus dying, make this com- 
mand; that my will be read aloud the Sunda 
wfter my death, in the three churches in the vil- 

iage of Carmel. If this be not complied with, 


my curse shall rest upon whomsoever opposed 
it and upon my undutifal children.” 


Then came the will, which read as follows : 


“¥, Bemus Apthorpe, give and bequeath the 
sum of seventy five thousand dollars, together 
with my real estate, to my thite daughters, ‘Hope 
Apthorpe, Faith Apthorpe and Patience Ap- 
thorpe, to be divided equally hevween them while 
they remain unmarried ; but if any of them mar- 
ry, the whole property shall be given to the un- 
married ones, or if they all marry, te whole 
property shall go to the one last married.” 


Such was the strange will that was read one 
Sunday morning from the pulpit. The congre- 
gation could scarcely suppress their general feel- 
ing of indignation ; for this will seemed like the 
final act of injustice and tyranny and Mialice, 
i00, for the two oldest girls were already en- 
gaged, and had been for some time previous to 
their father’s death, to very enterprising, fine 
men: and that Mr. Apthorpe knew and had giv- 
in his free consent to. Hope was engaged to 
Mr. Harris, the minister, and Faith to a young 
‘armer who lived about three miles from the vil- 
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lage. Nobody could conjecture why this will 
had been made, for Bemus Apthorpe had never 
taken any particular notice of his children, and 
was not known to have any favorite. 

About two months after Mr. Apthorpe’s death 
the girls closed the house, and went away to re- 
main for an indefinite time with an aunt—Mrs. 
Kenny,—their mother’s only sister. All were 
sorry to lose them and feared they would never 
wish to come back torthe village, which seemed 
only filled with sorrow and trouble for them. 

A year rolled away, and still they ¢ came not, 
neither did any tidings of them reach us. MP. 
Harris, upon being questioned, had said that he 
had freed Hope from all engagements with him- 
self, when he knew that she would lose all prop- 
erty by her marriage ; but Hope had refused to 
be liberated, and went away, telling him she 
should not write, but he would see her again. 
We were beginning to think it a settled thing that 
they were never coming back, when all the vil- 
lage were surprised and rejoiced with the news 
that in one week they would come back to their 
home. At the appointed time back they came, 
attended by their aunt and three servants. The 
house now assumed a cheerful, sunny look ; the 
grounds were cleared of all rubbish, the walks 
nicely cut and rolled, and the borders filled with 
bright flowers. The house had always had a 
grand, cold look, but now it looked cheerful and 
pleasant. After the first excitement was over 
everything went on as usual, and the thought of 
Bemus Apthorpe rarely entered people’s minds. 

About two years after Mr. Apthorpe’s death 
the village was thrown into an intense state of 
excitement and expectation by the reception of 
invitations for the coming week, to attend the 
wedding of Miss Hope Apthorpe and Mr. Har- 
ris. The will came vividly to the minds of all, 
and many were the conjectures as to who would 
be married last‘or remain single. All concurred 
in calling Hope high-minded and just, and the 
congregation of the little Unitarian church look- 
ed forward witle delight to the prospect of her 
becoming their beloved minister’s wife, and de- 
termined that they would do all in their power to 
prevent her from ever regretting the course she 
had pursued. 

The evening so anxiously expected arrived at 
last, and the Apthorpe mansion was one blaze 
of light, and filled almost to overflowing with 
company. Mrs. Kenny received the guests with 
grace and dignity. Everybody was ‘on tip toe 
with excitement, and the minutes seemed to move 
on heavy-laden wings; at length the hour arrived 
and a door opened, and the three girls—dressed 
almost exactly slike—entered the room, each 
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leaning on the arm of a gentleman. , The girls 
‘were dressed alike, save that Hope was clad in 
white satin, and almost shrouded by an elegant 
wrought veil, fastened by a tiara of pearls, and 
her sisters were clothed in white silk, with plain 
Hope and Mr. Harris walked in first; next 
came Faith, leaning upon the young farmer’s 
arm; and lastly, Patience, accompanied by a 
gentleman—a stranger to @he company. A mur- 
mur of admiration filled the room; for three 
more beautiful, queenly girls were never seen in 
the village, or clsewhere, I think. Hope and her 
sisters were dark eyed and haired, dignified girls. 
The sisters and their companions ranged them- 
selves at the upper end of the room. As they 
so placed themselves, three clergymen separated 
themselves from the company, and stood each be- 
fore each couple, and simultaneously began the 
ceremony. Side by side they kept, and together 
pronounced the words which made them man and 
wife. The company were voiceless with sur- 
prise. When the ceremony was ended, a lawyer, 
—the one who had drawn up Bemus Apthorpe’s 
will,—stepped forward and read the will; upon 
concluding the reading he said to the company: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, friends :—You have 
just heard the will; neither young lady is un- 
married ; neither was married a second even af- 
ter the other, and I consider if the property is 
equally divided, the will is not set aside or viola- 
ted. Any one who thinks this not so will please 
come forward and give his reasons.” 

A cheer filled the room, and very warm and 
heartfelt were the congratulations which were of- 
fered on all sides to the blushing brides. 

Such was the story my aunt detailed to me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris lived in a pretty, brown 
Gothic cottage, not far from the church; Faith 
and her husband lived on a farm out of the vil- 
lage ; and swect little Patience had gone with her 
husband to Albany, and the house was put up 
for sale. 


THE VILLAGE LDLER, 

Everybody knowshim. He is an easy, harm- 
less, lounging, good for-nothing creature! He 
has time, but it is wasted ; talents, but they are 
utterly uncultivated ; opportunity, but it is never 
improved ; he spends it without object, or use, 
oraim, orend. In youth he neglected school, 
disobeyed his parents, was a stranger to the 
house of God, made no effort to prepare for the 
fature, and now, without character, respectability, 
employment, or a home, he wanders about from 
the bar-room to the street, and back again to the 
bar-room ;—a burden to himself, a disgrace to 
his relations and to all a warning, that a mis- 

after it a useless 


spent youth brings 


onand greatly 


| Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 
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' AN UNFORTUNATE HABIT. 


Some are in the habit of dwelling up- 
ifying every little injury they 
receive at the hands of others. They thus ren- 
der themselves very disagreeable to those in 
whose ears they are continually pouring their 
complaints ; and at the same time greatly injure 
themselves in the estimation of such, whilst they 
are contributing very much to their own personal 
misery. How much better would it be, were 
such persons to bury their little troubles, or at 
least to keep them entirely out of sight! It is to 
be presumed that they do not sufficiently reflect 
upon the true nature of thir conduct, else they 
wotild be more careful to avoid it than they are. 
Jamieson forcibly exposes the great folly of such 
conduct by the following illustration :—‘“ A man 
strikes me with a sword, and inflicts a wound. 
Suppose, instead of binding up the wound, I am 
showing it to everybody, and after it has been 
bound up I am taking off the bandage continually 
and examining the depth of the wound, and 
make it fester till my limb becomes greatly in- 
flamed, and my general health is materially af- 
fected ; is there a person in the world who would 
not call me a fool Now, such a fool is he, who 
by dwelling upon little injuries, or insults, or 
pet causes them to agitate and inflame 
is mind. How much better were it to put a 
bandage over the wound, and never look at it 
again.”—German heformed Messenger. 


DO BIRDS REASON? 

That the inferior animals have intelligence 
distinct from that instinct which is common to 
them and to man, is a notion now generally prev- 
alent. An interesting illustration of this opinion 
was related at a late meeting of the Lite:ary and 
The author- 
ity for the fact is such as to leave no room for 
question. A pair of goldfinches bed built their 
nest on a small branch of an olive tree, and after 
hatching their brood, the parents perceived that 
the weight of the family was too great for the 
strength of the branch which supported the nest, 
it had begun to yield. The provident parents, 
with an intelligence which cannot be resolved in- 
to instinct, were seen to fasten, by means of a 
small string which they procured, the branch 
which supported their nest to a stronger and 
higher branch of the tree. Thus redeeming, by 
an extraordinary effort of reason, the original 
error which they had committed, and guarding 
their parental hopes from the threatened ruin.— 
New York Tribune. 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 

“ How old are you?” said Major Garver to a 
dwartish young man. 

“ ‘Bwenty.” 

you aint right down ashamed of be- 
ing no bigger; you look like a boy of ten.” , 

“ All comes of being » dutiful child.” 

“ How so ?” 

“« When I was ten, father put his hand on my 
head and said, ‘Stop there!’ and he then ran 
away. I’ve never seen him since, and didn’t 
think it right in me to go on growing, withont 
his leave!” 
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Old age.—Sciota Gazette. 
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I’m thinking now of thee, 

Of days now long since past and gone, 
That ne’er again we'll see; 

Of the old school-house, the youthful forms 
That there I used to see; 

And why I think of them, beloved, 
Is because I think of thee. 


There I used to sit and con my book, 
My task to perfect learn— 

Why was it that such pains I took? 
*Twas a smile from thee to earn. 

At noon, the happiest in the throng, 
I joined with merry glee; 

Those days are long since past and gone, 
But I’m thinking now of thee 


O, those were happy hours I spent 
Upon those rough, rude seats, 

And oft I gazed on thy soft blue orbs, 
And drank their luscious sweets ; 

Those orbe were filled with treasures rich, 
More dear than gold to me, 

Or all the gems in monarchs’ crowns, 
Beyond the rolling sea. 


But thoee days are past and gone, love, 
Those happy days of yore, 

Through many scenes we since have passed, 
But we ne’er shall see them more. 

But we'll hope for happier days to come, 
Beneath our own roof-tree ; 

Cheer ap, my love, my own Louise, 
I'm thinking now of thee. 


LOVE WITHOUT SIGHT. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tur sound of the opening gates was no longer 
heard, that of the carriages even was about to 
cease. Ina saloon, lighted by a multitude of 
wax candles two thirds consumed, before the re- 
mains of a large fire, were still seated two per- 
sons, & woman nearly thirty, and a young man 
who might have numbered some years less. 

“ There is one malediction,” said the baroness, 
“which I have often had occasion to repeat in 
my life.” 

“T hope, madame, that it is not against pre- 

“No, Ralph; it is against the people who, 
leaving a ball at two o’clock in the morning, 
take with them in their flight the whole assem- 
bly. When one has danced till two, one cannot 
retire to rest and sleep immediately. Do not 
withdraw yet; my children are fatigued, and I 
have given them permission to rise late; their 
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teacher may therefore do the same. Have you 
not some story to tell me? or rather will you 
answer me a question suggested by your atter- 
tive examination of the different ladies who were 
here a quarter of an hoursince. Of all the nam- 
ber you have ever known, who have you thought 
the prettiest ?”’ 

“ Exelusive of yourself, madame 

“ A woman whom I have never seen.” 

“ This is a strange folly.” 

“Not so strange; I judge of beauty not by 
the mathematical proportions of the body and 
the countenance, but by the effect which it pro- 
duces, and whatever love-affairs I may hitherto 
have had, the most passionate, the most vehem- 
ent, the most poetic,is unquestionably that with 
which I have been inspired for a woman, even 
the extremity of whose foot I have never seen.” 

“Not excepting that lady dressed in blue, 
whom I sent you to invite to dance.” 

“Phe one whose beauty you praised so very 
highly ¢” 

“ The same.” 

“T did not see her. When I attempted to 
approach her through the groups of dancers, 
she passed into another room, giving her hand 
to a more fortunate man.” 

“Or amore active one. But will you com- 
mence your story ?” 

Ralph commenced. 

“A few months since I was on the coast of 
Brittany preceptor to two young sons of the last 
memberof a noble Armorican family. I had with 
pleasure accompanied my patron to his summer 
residence. This was a beautifal mansion, some- 
what in ruins, but picturesque, and so near the 
sea that the breeze from the bay sometimes left 
on the lips a saline taste. The day was entirely 
devoted to the studies of my pupils and to walks 
on the sea-shore. Jn the evening I pleyed at 
chequers with their father. 

One pleasant evening being indisposed to 
sleep, I descended into the garden. As I was 
enjoying the quiet and coolness of the night, I 
suddenly heard a female voice singing to a sim- 
ple and monotonous aira song I had heard hum- 
med by the inhabitants of these coasts. This 
song is neither harmonious nor poetic, but it is 
naive and ‘odd. 

“ White sea-gulls, have you not seen, floating, 
the planks of a wrecked vessel? I have prom- 
ised my wife a broad ribbon, red as a flame, to 
adorn her infant.” 

“ The wind has destroyed my poor roof, and 
it has rained all night in my cabin. The revenue- 
officers have taken my powder and guns; they 
have taken my net which was drying on the 
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IM THINKING NOW OF THEE. , } : 
BY CLARE DORE. ee 
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I'm very sad to-night, love, ‘i 
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-beach. Among the green algae, sea, bring me 
to the deserted shores, wood for my roof, dry 
powder, a Damascene gun, fishing nets, a rib- 
bon for my newborn child.” 

I sought for a long time, in vain, to discover 
whence this voice proceeded—this voice which 
seemed to fall, if not from heaven, from the trees 
which, tall and tufted, concealed the wall termi- 
nating the garden. At last I perceived a light 
ata little window masked by the foliage. It 
doubtless belonged to a house on the opposite 
side of the wall; this house was inhabited by 
two women only, with their domestics. The 
voice ceased, and the light was extinguished. I 
remained some time longer in the garden under 
a magical impression. That night, I could with 
difficulty sleep. Onthe morrow, I forgot it. 

Nevertheless, in the evening, the light remind- 
ed me of the little window and the voice, and as 
soon as I had finished my game of chequers, I 
descended to the garden. There was a light at 
the window, and this light, through the leaves, 
looked like a glow worm in the grass. But there 
was no singing. My mind lost itself in vague 
reveries ; I sought to represent to my imagina- 
tion the occupant of the little chamber. She 
mast be young; this was the only conclusion 
which the voice allowed me to form. ' 

Several days passed, during which I was a 
little more interested in my dream than was de- 
sirable for my tranquillity. One day as I was 
walking with my pupils and my gun on the sea- 
shore, I saw pass near usa child who sometimes 
came to our house to sell fruit. I called him, and 
by chance or thoughtlessness asked him whence 
he came. He replied that he had taken a long 
walk unavailingly. Mademoiselle Pauline was 
very sorry not to have had flowers for his mother’s 
fete ; but the north wind, which had been blow- 
ing for several days past, had withered them all. 

“« And who is Mademoiselle Pauline ?” asked I. 

“Your neighbor; a very good lady and beau- 
tiful as the angels. She teaches me to read and 
write, that I may one day be a clerk, and pays 
me generously for doing errands.” 

My curiosity was too much piqued not to grat- 
ify it by other questions. I learned that these 
ladies never went out; that the little window 
among the leaves belonged to the chamber of 
Mademoiselle Pauline, and that after leaving it 
ia the morning, she did not occupy it until she 
retired for the night. I passed the rest of the walk 
in deep thought. When my pupils had re enter- 
ed, Itook my way toa garden at a little dis- 
tance, which I knew to be always adorned with 
flowers, becanse of the care which its proprietor 
took to shield it from the sea-breezes. 
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At night, when I was sure everybody was 
asleep, I climbed one of the trees,, and felt my 
heart beat violently as I approached the window ; 
it was closed and all wasdark. I fastened a box 
of flowers to one of the bars, and descended, a 
little bruised. 

I dared not be in the garden at the moment 
when she should notice the flowers; only, I 
perceived during the day that the flowers were 
no longer there. 

I soon attracted to myself the little errand- 
bey ; I was happy to converse with some one 
who had seen her, who had heard her voice. I 
also wished to teach him something, and I gave 
him lessons in arithmetic. A short time after I 
had commenced, he said to me: “ Mademoiselle 
Pauline is very glad I am learning to cipher, and 
has told me to be very grateful for your instruc- 
tions.” As I saw by this that he had spoken of 
me, I dared not ask too many questions about 
my neighbor. Nevertheless, one day, little Louis 
had a blue ribbon with which he had proudly 
decorated himself; he told me that this ribbon 
had been given him by Mademoiselle Pauline. 
I offered him a piece of money for it; but he 
obstinately refused to give it up. Only I con- 
cluded from the ribbon that she must be a blonde. 
All this interested me more than F can tell. 

One evening the sun had set in a horizon ra- 
diant with long red stripes, the southeast wind 
was beginning to blow with violence, and the 
sea appeared to be heaving in its depths. It rose 
to the horizon, and seemed to advance in long 
billows upon the short as if to engulf it. At 
last the most terrifie tempest burst upon us. 
The whole neighborhood was in great agitation ; 
several boats had gone out for fishing the pre- 
ceding day, and had not yet returned. The 
women and children were on the beach, and 
vainly watching the horizon. A wooden Christ, 
near the church, was surrounded with people on 
their knees. At last, we perceived in the yel- 
lowish tint which the setting sun still left on the 
horizon, the black outline of the sails of the 
boats so anxiously expected. 

At this moment I returned to the house, not 
to be absent at the hour when I saw the light 
among the leaves. The chamber was illuminat- 
ed; I heard the sweet voice: “ Genevieve,”’ it 
said, “ to-morrow morning, as soon as you awake, 
come and tell me whether any misfortune has 
happened. This tempest terrifies me!’’ Then 
I heard a door shut, and by the fainter light, 
saw that one of the candles had been extinguish- 
ed. Then I returned to the sea-shore; the two 
boats were at two gun-shots from the coast ; but 
the sea broke with such fury, that the fishermen, 
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as it was easy to see by their movements, were 
using all their efforts not to be thrown upon it. 

There was a moment when the wind ceased 
to blow, and only a heavy and distant roar was 
heard ; the sea rose up like a mountain, seemed 
to touch the sky, then this immense wave broke 
into foam and rolled towards the shore: A cry 
of despair was heard from the land. The two 
boats rose upon the wave and disappeared from 
our eyes. 

But we soon saw them again, half wrecked. 
Besides the blow from the wave, they had struck 
against each other. The wave caught them and 
brought them to the shore, then ran far up the 
beach; but on returning seized the boats and 
carried them back. A second wave had risen, 
meanwhile, and threw them again on the shore, 
where they were dashed to pieces. The fisher- 
men, with the exception of a man and child, 
were saved. 

In the midst of this scene of desolation, my 
prominent thought had been of my neighbor. I 
could have wished that an opportunity might 
present itself for useful devotion. I was in love, 
bat with that love of noble souls, that love 
which ennobles and elevates, and gives as it were 
a necessity for heroism. The sea brought the 
body of the child; everybody believed it to be 
dead ; I thought I perceived some signs of life, 
and hastened to bestow upon it those cares, for 
want of which ignorance would have left it to 
perish. I had the happiness of restoring it to 
life. The mother did not stop to thank me, and 
carried away her child: As for me, I re entered 
the garden ; I hastily wrote on a piece of paper : 
“ The tempest has wrecked the two boats. All the 
men, with the exception of Jacques, are saved.” 

Then I climbed up to attach my note to the 
bars of the window. 

The next day as I was walking in the garden, 
about dusk, several persons suddenly entered, 
took me in their arms, and overwhelmed with 
caresses ; they were the relatives of the child 
whom my cares had recalled to life. I was af- 
fected by this gratitude, and, by a natural and 
instinctive movement, turned towards the little 
window ; I saw there amovement as if some one 
was retiring precipitately. Pauline had seen me ; 
my heart dilated with happiness. 

The day after, it was about the middle of the 
day, the window was open; I climbed a tree, 
and could look into the chamber ; it was simply 
furnished. I saw a white bed, the carpet on which 
she stepped, and the slippers which her little feet 
bad worn. I drew one inference from all, from 
the size of the slippers and that of a pair of 
gioves forgotten on a table. 


I soon saw little Louis again. Pamline had 
questioned him respecting me; she had seen the 
gratitude of the fisherman’s. family; she had 
heard the narration of the simple act which had 
awakened it, and had said: “I cannot help 
weeping to see the joy of these good people.” 

Precious tears. I would have given half of 
my blood to have possessed the handkerchief 
which had wiped them. “I must go,” said lit- 
tle Louis, “for Mademoiselle Pauline, may need 
me; she will soon return.” 

* Return!” exclaimed I; “has she then gone 
out ?” 

“Yes, she has gone to mass with her mother.” 

I hurried out and ran towards the church. 
Louis followed me; but, at the moment of our 
going out, he showed me afar off two women 
returning. “‘ There they are.” I saw only the 
folds of the white robe of the one who entered 
first. Louis said to me: “ It is she,” and went 
to join her. As for me, I returned home sadly 
depressed. 

Another day, when Louis had expressed the 
desire to have a fine jacket for an approaching 
fete, I caused to be made for him mysteriously, 
a neat costume which Pauline found in her room 
with a word of writing announcing that it was 
for Louis. One evening, the light did not ap- 
pear in her chamber, and I learned on the mor- 
row that the mother of Pauline kad been very 
sick, and that they wished to send to the neigh- 
boring city, for a physician. I immediately 
mounted my horse; I quickly reached the house 
of the physician, to whom I gave my horse, and 
returned on foot. He was beside the invalid, be- 
fore the other messenger was half-way towards 
his house. 

The mother was sick fora long time, but 
Pauline was rarely permitted to pass her nights 
beside her. She always found in her chamber 
whatever she had desired during the day, what- 
ever might be agreeable to the invalid. I inter- 
rogated the physician ; he told me that there was 
no longer any hope, that the malady might be 
prolonged for a month, but that Pauline’s moth- 
er could never come out again. 

Then I was plunged in the deepest grief; I 
represented to myself in advance the despair of 
the young girl, her loneliness, her isolation. 
Nothing would give me a right to console and 
sustain her, in these moments of mourning and 
desolation, what were daily approaching. 

It happened that one day as I was conversing 
with the physician, a man who was leaving the 
house of the father of my pupils, after a visit of 
a few days, and whom a post-chaise was await- 
ing at the door, stopped, seeming to listen to 
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us attentively. When the physician had gone, 
he approached me and said: “This doctor is 
‘an ignoramas who is killing his patient, when 
would save her li 


T said he to “Tam aphysician, 
and cannot interfere with a brother. Besides, a 
quarter of an hour’s delay would prevent my 
attending to the business which causes my de- 
parture, and on what my fortune and that of my 
children is imvolved. Let your brother bleed 
the invalid, and all will go well.” 

“ Bir,” said I, “are you sure of this?” 

“T have been a physician for forty years,” re- 
plied he, “and have never prescribed with more 
certainty and confidence.” He departed. 

I fastened a note to the bar of the window. 
“In the name of heaven! demand that your 
mother be bled ; a physician of great talent has 
promised that this shall save her.” 

For three days I heard nothing, and was a 
preyto the most intense anxiety. On the fourth 
day I thought I saw my note still attached to 
the bar. Nevertheless, it had been removed. 
What had happened ? 

I hastened to take it. It was not mine; it 
was attother paper, on which was written : 
“ Sylph, or angel, thanke/” 

It was she. Her mother was saved; she had 
felt the necessity of manifesting her gratitude to 
me. 

A short time afterwards, I was obliged to take 
a journey of a week. On my return, I found 
that the mother and daughter had left the neigh- 
borhood. I was astonished. No one knew 
whither they had gone; all that I conl@ learn 
was that they would not return, and that the 
house was forsale. TI left this spot, now become 


insupportable, without delay ; and after two years | 


travelling which has softened somewhat my re- 
gret, leaving mein profound melancholy, I was 
admitted to your house, where I have ever since 
remained.” 

“My dear Ralph,” said then the lady compos- 
img the assembly, “ you onght to be very mueh 
obliged to me. Never was auditor more benev- 
olent; I have listened to your story, and yet I 
knew it all before.” 

Ralph made a gestare of surprise. 

“JT will tell you the sequel; Pauline married, 
and became « widow at the expiration of a 


“Ant madame!” said Ralph, nae 
ernel.” 

“TI am not festing. It was from herself that 
I received her story and yours, and at the mo- 
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ment I spoke to you, she is on her way to rejoin 
her mother, already installed in the house with 
the little window.” 

** What! do you know her ?” 

“That lady of whom you only saw the bine 
dress—”’ 

“Well!” 

“Was Pauline.” 

“ And she has gmt” 

“ She has gone.” 

“ To Brittany?” 

“Yes. If you had appeared before her as I 
requested, she would have recognized you with- 
out fail.” 

“What, did you know that I was spoken of 
in her story 

“No.” 

On the morrow, Ralph set out. Never did 
a carriage travel so slowly. While it is on its 
way, let us see what is passing in the place of 
its destination. 

Pauline had rejoined her mother; she had 
seen with emotion the little chamber and the 
barred window; she had seen her pupil, her fa- 
vorite. Louis had become a young man. He 
was very happy at seeing Pauline. On the morn- 
ing after her arrival, Pauline wished to go to the 
sea shore. * The weather was fine, the sky was 
cloudless, the sea was blue and transparent, 
and its smooth surface ruffled only by a lighs 
eastern breeze ; the birds flew aloft, and seemed 
like motionless specks in the high regions of 
air. 

Louis invited the two ladies to take a sail; 
the serenity of the weather induced them to 
accept. 

How pleasant it is to glide over the water! 
How the sea-air refreshes the brow! How the 
| mind becomes free, and disengages itself from 
the cares which it leaves on the land! 
| What charming harmony is that of the water 
| rippling before the keel, and gurgling against 
| the sides of the barque! What sweet reveries 
| seize the imagination and hold it captive! 
| Pauline gaveherself up without restriction to 
| the charms of this smooth gliding over the water ; 
she soon forgot Ralph, in this life, when, for her, 
the events which usually compose human ex- 
istence, had rolled away in the space of a few 
‘hours. But the impressions which seized upon 
her then returned to attach themselves to some 
remembrance or some hope ; as she looked upon 
her home, her chamber, her window, she recall- 
ed that mysterious being so submissive to her 
will, who had anticipated so many of her de- 
sires. Louis, who was now his uncle’s clerk, 


| was not a skilful navigator. A false movement 
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which he made agitated the boat in such a man- 
ner as to terrify Pauline and her mother; by an 
instinctive movement, they both threw them- 
selves on one side, and the boat, which no longer 
retained its equilibrium, was upset. 

Then a loud cry was heard on the shore. 

At that moment, a man on horseback was 
traversing the beach. He urged on his horse 
aad quickly arrived. 

“Who are these? what is the matter?” 

See! her white robe is floating. 

He threw himself into the water. 

The sea was calm, blue, and transparent. A 
beautiful sunset was reflecting on the water its 
hues of purple and gold. He reached the dress ; 
Pauline clung to him, and he clasped her in his 
arms. He was a skilfal swimmer; he bore his 
burden safely to the shore, and returned to 
seek the other. It was not too late; all were 
saved. 

Need we pursue the story further? The ties 
which were already formed were but strengthen- 
od by the new relation of deliverer and rescued. 
The home of Pauline became the home of Ralph, 
and the ample fortune left by her first husband 
served to enhance their happiness. Often as they 
looked upon the little garden beneath the win- 
dow of that room, associated in the memory of 
both with days of hopes and regrets, did their 
hearts expand in gratitude to Him who had 
through so many vicissitudes, given them to 
each other, 


SPELLING WORDS MORE THAN ONE WAY. 


Several years ago, “when the country was 
new,” Hon. Myrum Reynolds, of Wyoming 
county, enjoyed a reputation a8 & 
ful pettifogger. He Wasn't very well posted up 
either in “ book-larnin” or the learning of the 
laws ; but relied principally upon his own native 
tact and shrewdness—his stock of which has not 
failed him to this day. His great success creat- 
ed quite an active demand for his services, On 
one occasion he was pitted against a “ smart 
appearing ” well-dressed limb of the law from a 
neighboring village, who made considerable sport 
of a paper which Reynolds had submitted to the 
court, remarking among other things, that “all 
law rs were required to be writteniin the 
English language, and that that one under con- 
sideration, from its bad spelling and anship, 
ought, in fairness, therefore to be excluded.” 
**Gen’l’men of the jury,” seid Reynolds, when 
he summed up—and every word weighed a 
pound—*“ the learned counsel on the other side 
finds fault with my ritin’ and spellin’ as though 
the merits of this case depended upon sich mat- 
ters! I’m agin lugging in any sich affairs, but 
I will say, aman must bea that can't 

more than one way.” jury sym- 


decision in favor of his ¢ — Oswego Herald. 


orthived with Judge Reynolds, and rendered a 
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Through the solemn gates of silence 
Went I into quiet land, 

Where the angels keep surveillance 
Over all who in it stand. 


In a solitude enchanted, 
In the holy hush of awe, 
Roamed I down the angel-haunted 
And the angel-guarded shore. — 


And my thoughts were with me ever, 
Floating on the wave of mind, 
Like a white ship on a river, 
Or an eagle on the wind. 


They were like to forms of beauty, 
Seen in visions of the night, 
Leading evermore to duty, 
Until duty seemed delight. 


With their eyes so full of pleading,— 
And their fingers, white as snow, 

As the moments were receding, 
Pointed out the way to go. 


And I followed, till the dawning 
Ofa glory undefined ; 
Raised the mist that draped the morning 
Of the summer of the mind. 


Floating down a sylvan meadow, 
Like a cloud in April day, 

Went the sad and solemn shadow, 
Followed by the sunny ray. 


"Twas as if had been uplifted 
Curtains in some Persian hall, 
Where the golden sunshine drifted, 

Round abeut and over all. 


Glory seemed to blend with glory, 
In mosaic rich and rare; 

As one sometimes reads in story, 
Of a rainbowed earth and air,— 


‘Till it seemed as if my spirit 
Had asunder rent its clay, 

And had risen to inherit 
Bliss as endless as its day. 


In beatitude supernal, 
Such as angels feel above. 

‘Tn a lease that was eternal, 
It was living out its love. 


Tue Torqvorse.—The name of this gem is 
supposed to be derived from Turkey, whence it 
was originally brought. Nicol ascribes to it a 
wonderful property. He says it is reported 
“ that if it be worn in a ring of gold, it will pre- 
serve men from falls, and from the bruises pro- 
ceeding of them, by receiving that harm into it- 
self, which otherwise would fall upon the man: 
yet these virtues are said not to be in the gem 
except the gem be received of gift.” —Bazarre. 
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BY EMILY R. PAGE, 
Tae Walnuts were a strange family, so all 
the neighboring gentry remarked, and so said 
the simple country-folk throughout the whole 
township of Kent; and so, indeed, they were, to 
be sure. What I am about to relate of them is 
nothing to their discredit— (peace to theirashes !) 
Indeed it touches others much more than them, 
so I trust they will lie quiet in their graves, and 
never rise up to trouble me because of the liber- 
tyI now take with their name, and a fragment 
of their singular lives, 

General Cavendish Walnut, although num- 
bering nearly seventy years, was still erect and 
commanding, with a tall, military figure, and an 
air of stern dignity that repelled all approach. 
The fine, broad sweep of his ample forehead, 
eombined with a noble but severe cast of features, 
imparted to his countenance an appearance of 
majesty that awed the beholder. Towards his 
sister, who was his sole companion, he preserved 
a stately and unvarying courtesy, but with all 
others, he was haughty, reserved and forbidding. 
His sister, Miss Elizabeth Walnut, a little, lean 
and laboriously precise lady of sixty, in French 
crape caps, and stiff black silks, who was always 
distant and self-possessed, treated her brother 
with formal deference, but politely discouraged 
every external advance, from whatever rank or 
position it was made. 

Thus it fell that the Walnuts lived on in utter 
isolation, unknown to all surrounders, and a per- 
petual mystery to the wondering commoners, 
who, as they leaned upon their spades at noon- 
day, were often seen gazing curiously at the 
sombre, desolate-looking pile, half ruin as it was 
which, for many successive generations back, 
had seen the grand old family mansion of the 
Walnuts. Strange that these, the last lineal 
representatives of so ancient and once powerful 
a house, should retire in gloomy solitude within 
the ancestral walls, and thus suffer them to de- 
cay idly away, year after year, above their heads, 
in the mournful grandeur of decay. 

Time was, indeed, .within the memory of 
many an honest villager, when the old hall 
thronged with beauty and rank, and up and 
down the stately avenues passed and repassed 
the lordly equipages of the nobility ; but that, 
they marked, was before the tiles had been for- 
feited, and a portion of the estates confiscated, 
through the recklessness and crime of the young 
Lord Derby, the elder brother of the present sur- 
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strong turf that closed gradually over the deserted 
ways, except that, at long intervals, there came 
grand carriages down from London, bearing 
grave-looking people, who were formally received 
by General Cavendish, in full military dress, 
and still more formally, by plain Miss Elizabeth, 
rustling in stiffer silk than was her wont. ; 

Lights were then visible from the tapestried 
windows of the old dining-hall, and shone softly 
through the stained oriel ; and on one occasion 
a blabbing groom, being warmed by wine at the 
village inn, talked freely of the dignity of the 
guests, and the splendor of the feast at which 
they were entertained. 

By all this, it became known that the Walnats 
had not forgotten the ancient hospitality of their 
house, albeit, as before. said, it was never extend- 
ed to any of the surrounders. As soon, however, 
as the last carriage rolled away upon the great 
high-road, the lights expired in the oriel—soli- 
tude reigned again, and the mystery of their 
strange life deepened. 

Many rumors floated busily about, of the law- 
less acts of Lord Derby, which had brought re- 
proach upon his name, and disgrace to his hon- 
ored house, and some, even, whispered mysteri- 
ous hints of a low marriage, contracted with a 
beautifal peasant girl, whose heart he had broken 
by his subsequent neglect and contempt, and 
many there were, who hesitated not to say that 
to his misdoing was owing the present profound 
seclusion of the proud remnant of the family, who, 
bowed down by his shame, had retired to hide 
their haughty grief from the curious eyes of the 
world. 

But none knew the truth of this, and at length 
conjecture exhausted itself, upon the subject, 
and settled down upon the probable disposition 
which would be made of the estates by the suc- 
ceeding heir, a handsome, dashing, and some- 
what dissolute youth, fresh from the classic por- 
tals of Oxford, who, being a distant and the only 
supposed existing relative of the decayed house 
of Walnut, was looked upon as the fature pro- 
prietor of its vast lands, now laying waste and 
untenanted. 

And so young Richard Olney, for that was his 
name, had been taught to regard himself; and 
with this princely prospect before him, and with 
the first delightful sense of freedom from the 
restrictions of grave professors, and prying tutors, 
he pushed gaily up to London, joined a party of 
his college associates, and in the whirl of alluring 
pleasure into which they hurried him, it is scarce- 


ly strange that he plunged thoughtlessly into ex- 
travagance and excess, and soon scattered the 


vivors. Now, there was no hoof to break the 


abundant patrimony, which, moderately expend- 
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ed, would have been sufficient for a comfortable 
maintenance. 

Not that young Richard was lawless or vicious, 
but volatile, spirited, and greatly inclined to be 
making merry with his high-born companions, 
and indulging in the light sports of the gentry, 
rather than betake himself to anything earnest 
orsolid. Early bereft of parental guidance, he 
had suffered from unwise and fitful authority, 
until his entire emancipation from control pre- 
cipitated him headlong into the extreme of gay 
abandonment. 

It was at this point that I chanced to stumble 
upon him, as I was hurrying through London, 
on my way to my brother’s manor, in the north 
of England. We had been playmates together 
in boyhood, and though during all his Oxford 
term we had never once met, it was with none 
the less pleasure that I shook him by the hand, 
and begged him to accompany me on my visit to 
Lord Raleigh. 

Nothing could be more exhilarating than our 
six weeks at Derne, passed almost entirely in 
the saddle, for my noble brother was devoted to 
the chase, and no one could relish its excitement 
more keenly than young Richard and myself. 

One day that we had been, since high noon, 
in hot pursuit of a fine deer, our party had be- 
come dispersed, and when, as the twilight began 
to fall, the signal for feturn was sounded loudly 
from a high cliff, and after an interval repeated, 
and re-echoed with startling distinctness by the 
surrounding rocks, we grew restless and alarmed 
that there came no answering blast from Sir 
Richard’s bugle. 

The groups of retainers, together with the 
dogs, were despatched in various directions in 
quest of the missing, while Lord Raleigh and 
myself rode anxiously along the base of the 
mountains, only taking our horns from our lips 
to listen fora reply. Our only answer was a 
dismal echo, and at last, wearied by our vain 
search, which the deepening darkness prevented 
our continuing, we gave our hunters the home- 
ward rein, and galloped back to the castle, with 
a faint hope that something unforeseen might 
have called the object of our solicitude there be- 
fore us. 

We were disappointed. In the fever of ap- 
prehension, Lord Raleigh ordered fresh horses, 
and was now about sending forth an armed 
equipment, of sufficient strength to encounter 
successfully the gangs of marauders which at 
that time were numerous among the mountains, 
when a sharp clang of hoofs sounded from the 
court without, and Richard, covered with dust 
and foam, came riding furiously up. To our 


hurried and anxious inquiries, he answered qui- 
etly that he had unconsciously detached himself 
from our number, and by accidenf taken the 
wrong path, which led him a wide circuit over 
rock and flood, and but for the sagacity of his 
well-trained steed, might have cost him a night 
in the forest. 

Politely expressing his regret for the uneasi- 
ness he had caused us, and complaining of drow- 
siness and fatigue—a most unusual plea with 
young Richard—he retired at an early hour. 
Being convinced that no one save mysélf had no- 
ticed his strange and abstracted manner during 
the evening, I resolved to forbear any remark, 
but determined to observe him closely, feeling 
confident that something had occurred to cloud 
his accustomed buoyancy. 

Two orthree days of ill-weather detained us 
within the castle, during which time he was rest- 
less, moody, and seemingly ill at ease, except 
when roused by some bantering attack from 
Lord Raleigh, who attributed his lack of spirits 
to want of excitement, and finally declared des- 
perately that his unfortunate guest must have 
surrendered his heart to some fair divinity of the 
forest—nymph or goblin or will o-the-wisp— 
whose treacherous smile had led him his Jate un- 
willing ride across the country. Richard colored 
violently, cast a searching glance at his lordship, 
and stammered a staunch denial. 

The following day we were again in the saddle, 
but little heed paid Richard to the splendid game 
that startled up from the thick under foliage and 
shot across our path at every newturn. He 
remained thoughtful and pre-occupied, apparent- 
ly taking no interest in his favorite sport, except 
to ride out of sight at near sundown, in chase bf 
a miserable fox, scarcely half grown, and very 
lean and unsightly. An hour later, he cantered 
back at high speed, but his’ game-pouch was 
empty, and the poor fox had probably escaped 
with his life. 

In the same manner, however, he contrived to 
disappear for a short time just before our return, 
at every successive day’s chase, but as this at 
tracted no marked attention from others of the 
party, I remained a silent but amazed observer 
of his movements. 

His altered manner continued the same during 
the remainder of our stay at Derne, and although 
I apprehended some serious cause for so abrupt 
a change, I never ventured an allusion to the 
subject until on our return to London, when his 
troubled face struck me with so much pity that I 
no longer hesitated. 


Richard grasped my hand, and thanked me 
warmly for my friendly sincerity, and I then 
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learned the mystery which I had always attached 
to his solitary ride at Derne, and his subsequent 
inexplicable conduct. 

It seems that at a late hour he had been at- 
tracted by a fine flock of rare birds, and in the 
hope of seeing them re-unite, that he might ob- 
tain a better shot, he followed them in their scat- 
tered flight to the mountains, and there, in one 
of the wildest ravines, down which he was dash- 
ing at the height of speed, he was suddenly start- 


led by a vision of the rarest female loveliness 
that had ever met his eye. 

Not to give place to poor Richard’s enthusias- 

tic ravings, which consumed neerly half our 
homeward journey, I will merely say, with a ra- 
tional composure which he, half-mad lover as he 
was, could not be expected to command, that 
this guardian maid of the spot, this enchantress 
of the wild, whose charms, like those of the sy- 
ren Lorely, were swift and fatal to the unwary 
victim, was the daughter of a bandit chief, rear- 
ed in rugged solitude, and accustomed only to 
the savage life of an outlaw. 

All that it behooved a gallant knight to do, did 
Richard. He leaped from his saddle, and with 
gentle courtesy re-assured the startled maiden, 
himself filled her rade water_jar, and in the hour 
that followed, he had won her whole history 
from willing lips, and, as he nothing doubted, 
her innocent heart besides, in fair exchange for 
his own ! 

Bat alas for Richard and his beautiful nymph ! 
the vision passed away, and up from the hollow 
glen came the muffled tramp of approaching feet, 
and then a quick shrill whistle. 

“It is the clan,” gasped Theressa, with a sud- 
dem pallor: “there, there ”—pointing to a dense 
thicket near at hand—‘I will come to you at 
dusk ;” and Richard lost no time in betaking 
himself to the friendly shelter, leading in his 
track his faithful steed, which, seemingly con- 
scious of danger, trod cautiously and silently. 

From this point, he could see distinctly the 
stout, brawny forms and dark ferocious faces of 
the desperado band as they filed singly up the 
rough ascent, but they passed rapidly from sight, 
though he heard their high words and foul 
curses long after they had disappeared, and shud- 
dered as he thought that they fell, too, upon the 

shrinking ear of the beautiful being so lately by 
his side, and then and there arose within him 
the stern resolve, to secure from such terrible as- 
sociations, at whatever risk or peril to himself, 
the gem, that even in so rude a setting, shone 
with pre-eminent lustre, out-dazzling the bright- 
est dames of court or hall, and he was busy with 
@ half formed plan, selected at random from a 
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hundred others floating through bis brain, when, 
with a slight rustle among the shrubbery, Theres- 
sa stood beside him. 

“ All is safe, she said, enchantingly; the 
clan had retarned unexpectedly, but had march- 
ed again, upon a new expedition in another quar- 
ter, and the way was open for him to proceed un- 
molested; but Richard was in no ungallant 
haste to take advantage of his escape, and tarried 
till the interrupted plan was perfected and pro- 
posed, and she had refused, with a tumult of 
pretty sobs and tears, to accompany him to Lon- 
don, and be placed under the protection of a fe- 
male friend—a lady of station and influence 
-—for though longing for a different life, her duty 
lay at present with her suffering father, who was 
sinking in a slow decline and required her ut- 
most care, 

Richard admired her filial devotion, and though 
it had defeated his dearest hope, he yet dared to 
look forward to the fulfilment of another still 
as dear, and so it was afterwards understood, at 
the frequent meetings which the chase afforded 
them, that Richard should sometimes apprise 
himself of her welfare by a trip up to Derne, and 
that, if it should please God to take from her 
her father, who, though stained with atrocity and 
crime, was still a fond parent and protector, she 
should find in him an even dearer and closer de- 
mand upon her duty and affection. 

With this point at rest, Richard was secure 
and content, so far as that lay. Howhbeit, in the 


midst of so much anticipated happiness, he found 
room to be miserable. 


A fertile source of perplexity and care was his 
wasted fortune—gone, now that he had reached 
its greatest need—and he tortured himself with 
a thousand regrets and reproaches that he had 
so recklessly squandered his ample means, only to 
reap the idle wind. A thousand times he cursed 
his heedless folly, and his heart misgave him as 
he glanced a span’s breadth forward into the 
blank future, but I forced upon him my assist- 
ance, adding an injunction to puthimself as he had 
previously determined, to a useful profession at 
once, which should serve his necessities until 
such time as he should claim his expected 
estate. 

Richard overwhelmed me with gratitude, and 
we both parted happy at London. I took a long 
road back to Kent, making many pauses by the 
way, at the fine country-seats of my friends, and 

arrived there at nearly two months from the 

day I waved my adieus to Richard as I rode out 

of London. 

I found the whole parish inflamed with reports 


of the incredible overturnings and remodellings 
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at Walnut Hall. Not a word could I hear, save 
the marvellous transformation which everything 
there was undergoing, and in truth I found it not 
a whit exaggerated. The mystery of silence 
had suddenly become a mystery of sound. Life 
had sprung up and spread itself in broad chan- 
nels, and everything took a new look, a new 
bloom and freshness. 

Here, a fallen terrace was replaced, a decayed 
column restored, or a sunken gable rounded into 
form---there, a moulded lintel-stone was re-carved, 
or a dimmed and richly fretted panelling re-chas- 
ed. Walks were graded, grounds re-flowered, 
and the noble old park enclosed and shorn. 

Iinquired what had led to these extraordina- 
ry movements, and was surprised to be told that 
they were supposed to be in honor of the antic- 
ipeted reception of a newly discovered heir, 
whose claims would utterly supercede those of 
my poor friend Richard. 

This would be a bitter reality to succeed his 
long-cherished expectations, and I set myself to 
learn what cause there had been forso apparent- 
ly unreasonable a belief, and discovered that the 
wizened family lawyer had twice remarked in 
various hearings that young Master Richard was 
no longer the heir elect, and the sooner he looked 
to the making of his own fortune, the better; 
and also that the discreet old butler had once 


been heard to let drop the significant—“ When 


young mistress comes.” 

I discredited such trifling testimony, and won- 
dered much at the state of things at the hall, un- 
til a letter came by post from Richard, confirm- 
ing the unfortunate fact! He had received legal 
advice of it from the obnoxious lawyer, but he 
had most nobly resolved that the rade wresting 
away of what he had so long been taught to re- 
gard as his own, should not disconcert nor dis- 
courage him so long as his abilities arid energies 
remained, and the star of affection, his guiding- 
star, hung large and bright above his path. 

Full of lively hope, and ardent as a school- 
boy, he was just setting out on his first journey 
to Derne, as he clapped seals to his letter—and 
T internally rejoiced in his composure and spirit, 
and bade him godspeed, at the same time nearly 
bursting with wrath, at this unmannerly usurpa- 
tion of his long-conceded right ! 

Meantime, if there had been any doubt of the 
existence of a new heir, it was now crushed intg 
silence, 

General Cavendish, in his plain but stately 
carriage, newly polished, and no longer bearing 
the emblazoned crest of the Walnuts, had rolled 
slowly outon the great coach road toward Lon- 
don, and returned betimes, bearing (as many an 


inquisitive pair of eyes peering out from behind 
hedges could testify) a beautiful lady, who 
thrust her bright, queenly head constantly from 
the window—pointing here and there, energeti- 
cally and delightedly, and keeping the grave 
general bobbing in and out, responsively, in a 
manner il!-suited to his lofty dignity, which, how- 
ever, seemed to have relaxed a point or two, 
since the villagers looked upon him last. 

This strange bird of paradise, as she seemed, 
had been but a week at the hall, and had set 
half of Kent in ecstacy at ber great beauty and 
magnificent hor hi r she was always 
seen galloping across the ‘park at daybreak, fol- 
lowed by her groom—when down from London 
came Richard, looking thin and worn, the ghost 
of himself—and having altogether the air of a 
madman ! 

His bird had flown! He had hastened up to 
Derne—hunted with Lord Raleigh, strayed from 
the party as usual, and given the accustomed 
signal; he had repeated and multiplied it, but 
received no answer; and dreading, he scarce 
knew what, he drew nearer and nearer, and at 
length, in his suspense, he ventured to set foot 
in the gloomy retreat of the robbers, and found 
it deserted ! 

Day after day, he explored it in vain; there 
were no traces of the sweet presence that had so 
long dwelt among and glorified its rude haunts ! 


She had gone, and left no sign or message for 
him, and Richard was distracted ! 

He knew not where to seek her. He was 
paralyzed by the fear that her father had been 
suddenly snatched away, and she, unprotected 


and unable to resist, had been dragged by his , 


lawless followers to a life of horror in some in- 
accessible den, which only accident might dis- 
cover. 

Determined never to abandon the search, he 
had come down to beg my aid in its prosecution. 
This I was only too glad to grant him, but in- 
sisted that he should remain at Kent until a little 
mended, and better able to draw his plans wise- 
ly, and follow them out successfully. I had 
great difficulty in compelling him to do this, but 
seeing me firm, he subdued his impatience, and 
I soon had the pleasure of finding him calmer 
and more hopeful. 

It was on the third morning of his stay, as we 
were making our accustomed early stroll, that— 
Richard growing vehement in urging the impos- 
sibility of a longer delay, and the necessity of 
setting out as soon as practicable, that very 
morning—we prolonged our walk abstractedly 
to the very border of the Walnut lands, from 
whence the high rookery and clustered roofs of 
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gray of the dawn. 


the hall were plain and distinct in the mellow 
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phiz, hard and yellow, and seemed all over like 
shrivelled parchment—his sagacious-looking nose, 


Fearing an unpleasant effect upon Richard, I | and small, keen, bird-like eyes. From him, she 


grasped his arm, and was endeavoring to draw 
him in another direction, when suddenly a light 
female figure swept past us on a splendid hunter, 
almost rustling with her drapery the thick sward 
at our feet, and wheeled gracefully at a few rods 
in advance of us. 

“ That,” said I, seeing Richard's intense stare, 
“‘is,”"—but disregarding my intended explana- 
tion, or even my voice, with one quick bound 
he was by her side, and the haughty head, with 
its shining hair and tossing plumes, inclined ten- 
derly to the supporting shoulder of my friend. 

I waited to witness no more, but divining suf- 
ficient of the riddle for my own satisfaction, and 
reflecting profoundly upon what had transpired, 
T turned homeward. 

An hour and a half beyond our breakfast hour, 
Richard rushed impetuously in, with a violence 
which overthrew Lady Rockford’s pet mocking- 
bird, set to sun himself at the inner entrance, 
giving him spasms of terror, but which Richard 
paid no heed to, nevertheless. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, intercepting and 
dragging him into the breakfast hall—“ pray 
have the coffee brought in at once, and be served 
instantly—the horses wait.” 

“For what? For where?” asked he, in 


amaze. 

“TI believe you proposed to go first up to Lon- 
don, to obtain the aid of the police, and—” 

“But—I shall not go there ; that is—I—” 

i What course then will you take?” I demand- 
ed, perseveringly. 


“T shall go nowhere, at present, if still per- ; 


mitted to claim your generous hospitality ;” and 


here he proceeded to tell me precisely what I | 


had already presumed—that the heir and future 
lady of Walnut Hall, and the lovely equestrian 
of the morning, were identical with his lost 
Theressa ! 

Her father, the former Lord Derby, had cansed 
his situation to be made known to General Cav- 
endish, at a period before his death, desiring that 
his child should be restored to the dignity of their 
house, and, arranging that at his decease, she 
should be taken immediately to London. 

This occurred very suddenly. News of it was 
transmitted through a faithfal follower to Kent; 
and ere she had recovered from the terrible 
shock which had accompanied her father’s Joss, 
she found herself in a light post-chaise, hurrying 
away, she knew not whither. 

In the city, she was set down at the mansion 


learned everything relating to herself and her 

future position, and much that interested her 
| more, touching the disappointed heir expectant, 
| who was one Richard Olney—a cleverly youth, 
| though gay and luxurious, and taking to nothing, 
: So far, but his pleasure. 

Thus set at rest, as to all that concerned her 
| promised lord, she had gone down to the hall in 
rare spirits, when the general came in his car- 

riage to fetch her, and from thence ‘had sent a 

despatch up to town, at the kind suggestion of 
, her uncle, on the morning of her arrival, to sum- 
| mon him there. This had failed to meet him, 

since he was too much crazed in pursuit of her, 
; to pause for a moment in London on his return 
from Derne. 
| Butin spite of his rashness, which he con- 
demned with sufficient asperity, he had been 
| destined to be happy—and who had he to thank for 
| the working out of that destiny? Certainly not 
himself—and he seized my hand with an energy 
which he, evidently, was not aware of, but which 
made every nerve quiver long after, as with an 
ague—protesting the most intense gratitude for 
services which I modestly disclaimed, and dis- 
missed him to his apartment to regain his reason 
and moderation. 

A short time after, atthe lamented death of 
| Gen. Cavendish, who had given over many of 
| his singular ways, and become accessible and 
| esteemed, Richard succeeded him at the hall, 
and soon becoming eminent and conspicuous in 
the political strife of the day, arose to the dis- 
tinction of Sir Richard—the control of several 
boroughs, and the high favor of the crown. 

Happy and honored in private, high and pow- 
erful in public life—consulted in all the momen- 
tous secrets of state—with a seatin the cabinet, 
and unlimited influence in the house of peers— 
Sir Richard never ceased to attribute his bril- 
liant fortune to his hazardous adventure in the 
wrong path among the mountains, which had 
led to the three distinct and greatest blessings of 
his life—a lovely wife—a prudent self-reliance, 
and a vast estate! 


! 


+ 


A REMARKABLE Case.—The Auburn, N. Y., 
American states that Joel Schoonover, a man 
ninety-eight years of age, was sentenced in that 
city, recently, to two years’ imprisonment in the 
State Prison, for the crime of arson, he having 
been convicted of burning no less than three 
barns belonging to near relatives—children, it is 
said. He exults in the commission of the deed, 


of the disagreeable solicitor, with his lawyerly 


which consigns him to the convict’s cell. 
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BY NEAL HOWARD. 


Maiden! thy heart is light, 
Falsely deceiving ; 

Blushed o'er with beauty bright, 
Cupid’s spells weaving, 
Flaming vows breathing, 

Bringing the heart to thee, 

Till it is heaving, 

Till the fool parts from thee, 

Weeps his believing. 


Why bow thy head éo low? 
ble, when boldest? 
wing thy neck of snow, 
Shining when coldest? 
Catching the oldest? 
Glancing with swimming eyes! 
thus thou mouldest 
The fool that becomes thy prize, 
And thus thou holdest. 


Beware then this maiden, 
Be not confiding, 

She will not be laden: 
From the noose sliding; 
Seeking—yet hiding. 

Trust her not—I’ve seen her 
Falsely deriding, 

When 8t. Fillomena 
Scarce looked as abiding. 


THE LOVERS OF CLOFTON BRIDGE. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


The sun was setting over the Avon, throwing 
red radiance on dipping bough and rippling wa- 
ter, transmuting the great stone piers of Clofton 
bridge into massy gold, and half hiding with 
long, level shadows the two young figures upon 
a low abutment beneath the shoreward arch ; the 
figure of a young man, who, sitting carelessly, 
ever and anon threw his line far into the river, 
unmindfal of piscatory success, while his eyes 
were bent upon his companion, an English girl 


wearing fhe beauty of sixteen summers, who | 


stood, half leaning over the broad stream from 
her nook of masonry; and they both wore the 
costume of the peasantry. 

“Thou wilt never fill thy basket, O agile fish- 
erman!”’ said the girl, stooping to admire the 
changing hues of a brace of fish struggling on 
the rashes therein. “How vivid the colors of 
their shining sides, like the sparks of half burned 
embers. In dying, methinks they evince a beauty 
that all their lives between cool, flowing currents, 
they never owned. Dost thou not perceive it ?” 

“TI perceive only a beauty before which all 
other fairness fades to an ashen paleness,” an- 
swered the youth, seriously. 
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| “ Away with thy flattering speeches!” she re- 
plied. “ Hast found another ladie-love, that 
| thou mast needs revert to idle phrase, here in 
the cool, rural shadows whither we have fled in 
our simple garb, to speak truth and be earnest, 
; away from all those trivial palace whims.” 
“TI could have no other love, for my eyes 

| give not one glance at other form than thine.” 
|  “ What aileth thee to-night?” asked the girl, 
| with a merry laugh. “Thy mood is tragical, 
! yet thou art somewhat melodramatic, neverthe- 
' less ! hast been hearing the plays of the Jolly Chril- 
drew, or the significant French mystery ?” 

| Ay, thou hast it: A French mystery but 
| which reads plain enough.” ‘ 

“Why wilt thou persist in thy moodiness ¢ 
Thou art sad, tell me why, Suffolk!” and she 
sat down beside him, laying her hand eer ol 
ly on his shoulder. 

“ Has thy heart changed, Mary,” he replied, 
touching the hand with his lips, “since that 
hour, by my tablets, two years ago this very day, 
when under the greatelm at Winsor, thou didst 
vow—” 

“Yes, I know!—Foolish boy! and do true 
hearts changeso? Am Ja fish, that I should 
vary with every ray of light, every gasp of 
breath? Thou, thouartchanged. Thou lovest 
me no longer, or thou wouldst never doubt me. 
Thou wishest to be free! Go!I release thee! 
Never will Mary Tudor exact love from any !” 
and she arose proudly, yet with tears coursing 
over her cheeks. 

“ But if love is exacted from Mary Tudor ?” 
said Suffolk. 

“Never,” she answered, “ will any one enforce 
my will. My brother, who is king, will protect 

y 

“Thou thinkest thy brother loves thee, then ?” 

“T know it.” 

“ And if thou and I should part, Mary. IfI 
should be forced to resign thee ?” 

“ Leave thy enigmas !” she cried, imperiously. 
Speak plainly, Deke of Suffolk !” 

“ Speak lower, Princess Mary,” he answered, 
smiling. “For what do we wear a disguise, if 
we proclaim our rank to all the world ?” and ris- 
ing, he drew her gently to a seat beside him. 

“ Ah! thou smilest,” she responded, half re- 
lieved. “ Why dost thou pain meso? Has 
thy heart gone astray, has another of nobler name 
or greater wealth and beauty, won thee ?” 

“ Greater beauty all England does not hold. 
Of wealth, Suffolk himself possesses sufficient ; 
and whoso weds the sister of England’s Eighth 
Harry, can mount no higher on the ladder of 
rank.” 
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“ Then why art thou so strange ?” 

“‘T have been thinking of possibilities, remem- 
bering what I pray to be but idle, court gossip. 
Swear faith againto me,Mary! Swear that if 
danger threatens our love, thou wilt fly with me, 
into Germany or Spain! France is indeed no 
refuge for us. Fly now!” 

** Ts there danger now ?” she asked, laughingly. 
“ Why should I, who have my brother’s sanction 
on our love, fly anywhere? I, who, in another 
month, become wholly thine ¢” 

“T fear constantly ! I fear lest our happiness 
be visionary. Lest images of our wedded future 
may be only like the mirages of the desert, that 
deceive weary travellers with delightful pictures 
of luxurious rest. Detestable thought! Dreary 
words! Let us leave them, and dwell only on the 
present ; that at least is ours.” 

* When the old alderman spanned the tide 
with these arches, dost think he dreamed of fool- 
ish, princely lovers fleeing across them ?” 

“All men who live ina kingdom, imagine 
and expect royal reverses and flights, but other 
lovers than one’s-self enter no man’s thoughts, 
when dwelling on the fature.” 

“ And why should we not walk over? Why 
fly? Prudent one! will any fine court lady come 
running after to seize my lover’s mantle, or is 
there any David to snatch thy lamb, Uriah? 
Moreover the moon is rising, and the palace lies 
beyond the bridge, and thy shiner and thy red- 
finned perch are dead. See those long-necked, 
white swans swim up that sea of silver beneath 
the pollard willows, to their nest! Come, my 
love! leave thy rod and booty,I will wait for 
thee no longer!” and mounting the rough, stone 
steps she sprang lightly on the parapet, and 
skilfully balancing herself, easily tripped along 
the narrow, dangerous beams. Another instent, 
and her lover’s arm encircling her waist, lifted 
her down to the foot-path. , 

“Play me no more such pranks!” said he. 
“ Where is the haughty dignity that erewhile 
made my heart to tremble ?”” 

“ That was because thou wert foolish. Three 
hours I have been no princess, but a happy girl, 
nor will I call to my lost dignity till, when I am 
again weighed down with splendor, it recognizes 
me.” 

“ Walk beside me while thou mayest, darling,” 
he said, dreamily. 

“Is thy crimson order across thy shoulder, 
and thy rapier dangling at thy other side? Me- 
thinks I hear thy spurs clattering on the hard 
stone. One would know thou wert no fisherman. 
Thou walkest as thougha crown lay on thy 
head.” 


“ Heavier than a erown lieth on my heart.” 

“ Hush !” she answered, coming back to him. 
“I will never play thee false, thou knowest ; 
leave thy sadness. Hark! the good market folks 
are coming. My good fisherman, be merry, as 
all poor people must needs be! Wear this in 
your cap!” and she plucked a stem of purple 
bells growing in a crevice of the wall and handed 
it to him ; and while the country people passed 
across the city to their homes, the two lovers 
went the other way and became lost to notice in 
the crowd and the shadows. 

“Robin Blake !” cried one marketman at the 
other extremity of the bridge, to a cdmpanion. 
‘No more war for us, and corn again comes in- 
to our barns.” 

“ And how may that be, Leo,” returned his 
mate, “‘ when our king makes war next month, 
on the French one, the cur ?” 

“Thus! stupid clod-heaver! The Princess 
Mary, blessings on her sunny head, ere that will 
be Queen of France, and will marry the cur who 
for a wife sells a kingdom!” 

Suffolk, the betrothed of the princess, also 
knew it. 

It was later of the same evening, and long 
sitting in the rich dusk and semi-moonlight of 
the boudoir of Queen Katherine of Arragon, not 
as yet divorced, the lovers had tasted a pleasure 
too deep and pure not to be the precursor of 
evil. , 

The page had just lighted the wax tapers, and 
in the sudden brilliancy, Suffolk and Mary sat 
quietly, half obscured by the heavy drapery of 
the deep window. ‘The queen sat pale and sad 
at a distance (for she had lately buried her dar- 
ling and youngest child), and had no part in the 
conversation. A light step on the stair anda 
ringing laugh, and as the door opened the lovely 
Anne Boleyn with a sweeping courtesy present- 
ed herself before her mistress. Arranging the 
queen’s footstoa] she placed in her hand’a pretty 
bunch of fragrant garden roses, and tripped to 
the window where the lovers sat. Mischievous- 
ly raising the curtains, “ What have we here!” 
she cried, “A pair of doves, as I live, billing 
and cooing. ‘Hide thy head under thy wing, 
my dear, and let thy pretty mate sing, my dear!” 
Why doth thy highness mope there? Ah, a 
lover’s quarrel? Send melancholy away! Step 
out and have a pas de trois !” 

“ Why speak French ?” asked Mary, half an- 
gry at the interruption. 

“Tt is a language we shall all speak more of 
anon,” answered the gay maid of honor. 

“Would I could hear some one murmur my 
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beautiful Spanish—soft sounded Arragonese,” 
sighed the queen, laying her forehead on her 
hand. The Lady Anne tarned roguishly, and 
smilingly breathed a sentence of purest Spanish, 
half-hissing the conclusion between her teeth, 
while with darting glances from the narrowed 
apertures of eyes partly closed, she steadily sur- 
veyed the queen who started at the purport of 
her words. . A heavy step without sounded at 
the moment, and the king entered unattended ; 
the King Henry the Eighth, who, then in the 
prime of manhood, was, at this date, by no 
means of the unprepossessing appearance that 
characterized him later in life. As Lady Anne 
stood poised on tiptoe, with slightly extended 
hands, looking at the queen whose bewildered 
eyes were raised to hers,and whose whole figure be- 
spoke keen attention, and as the two lovers peer- 
ed forward from their seat, Henry stayed his 
impetuous course, and cast an inquiring glance 
at Anne for an explanation of the tableau. 

“Was it pleasant, that Spanish accent ?”’ said 
Anne. “Am I not, thy majesty, an apt pupil ?” 
and then perceiving the king’s unspoken ques- 
tion, “‘ Her majesty sighs for Spain, and its 
pleasant tongue,” she added, with the least touch 
of malice. “Our dull English hours weary her. 
Shall we summon Don Godoy, thy majesty, 
to lighten the tedium ?”’ 

“ English hours have been light snow hitherto, 
ha, Kate ?” said the king, stooping to kiss his 
wife. 
“Ah—Ay. Be careful nor rumple my ruff. 
Thou hast brought in so much cool air, Harry! 
the night is very damp; your English dews—!” 

“English dews, now? Well, they have not 
killed thee in a score of years, thou may’st yet 
escape them. Thou art so fond of Spanish, per- 
haps thou may’st like, as Lady Anne said, a 
Spanish lover?” 

* Are Lady Anne’s words to be repeated to 
me? I have an English husband!” 

“ Dear lady, be gentler, or thou may’st not 
keep him long !” whispered Anne in her ear, as 
she pretended to arrange the royal head-dress. 

“Leave the room, hussy!” cried the queen, 
starting to her feet, her dark, wan eyes sparkling 
with anger, and pointing at the door. 

“Nay, but thy majesty—” 

“Leave me, I repeat! dost dare to hesitate ?”” 

“ What hath the wench done now, Kate?” de- 
manded Harry. 

“ Alas !I am deeply in fault!” said Anne, with 
mock humility. “I desire her majesty’s for- 
giveness. I dared to beseech her majesty’s use 
of a gentler mode of speech !” 

“Pooh! Let the child stay 1” 


“TI will be obeyed.” 

“Let me beseech thee to pardon her.” 

“I say she shall leave me!” reiterated the 
queen. 

“And I say she shall stay!” cried the king, 
stamping his foot. ‘Sit down, Kate! I came 
to have a word with my sister. Whereis she?’ 

Katherine of Arragon fell into her seat with a 
sigh, while Saffolk led Mary forward. The 
king presented her a low chair, and Suffolk stood 
leaning his arm on the mantel, and growing paler 
and paler beneath the light of the branching 
candelabras ; for he felt that the fear and bare 
suspicion he had entertained at sunset were fas: 
waxing into a dreadful reality. 

“Thy highness taketh pleasure in masquerad- 
ing, albeit thy satins are donned again,” said 
the king, “‘ yet I doubt if such disguise as a peas- 
ant’s dress be suitable for the bride of a king !’’ 

“Ah, thy ambition leads thee high, Harry ! 
Do not think to put thy courtiers on the thrones 
of thine enemies ; a crown would be a weight to 
Suffolk, and I but a sorry queen !”” 

“What hath Suffolk to do with the affair? 1 
speak of a king. Louis the Twelfth of France. 
Louis of Orleans! Prepare thyself; to-morrow 
thou wilt leave England, with thy maidens, and 
the next day, wilt be his wife! Dost understand 
Speak !” 

The princess sprang to her feet, throwing up 
her arms as if stung by an adder. “ And thou 
hast known it, Suffolk, and hast hidden it!” she 
cried at last. “All this time when we might 
have flown—” 

“ Flown, girl?” queried the king, in sudden 
wrath. “ Ye could fly nowhere from me! Net 
all Europe could shelter thee !” 

“Tt is true,” murmured Suffolk. 

“ Have thy conquests made thee mad, Henry 
Tudor?” she cried, catching the king’s arm. 
“Hast thou no pity, no compassion? Canst 
thou sacrifice thy sister thus ?” 

“T have pity on my people, as thon shouldst 
have. Thy marriage will save millions from 
death.” 

“What care I forthem? It is my happiness 
that is at stake, and the happiness of one I love 
better than life. All my future the wife of a 
greybeard? Never! I will die first !” 

“Dying is no such easy matter that every 
love-sick girl should prate of it, as thou canst 
find, sweet!” retorted the king. “But thou 
may’st exert a preference. Marriage—” 

“0, I cannot! I cannot!” she cried. 

“ Or death !” 

“ Suffer the death to be mine, that she may go 
free!” besoaght Suffolk, earnestly. 
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taste of what ye both seem to covet!’’ inter 
rupted the king, brutally. 


‘Saffolk, and marriage forcibly !” 


“ Do not hesitate, Mary!” said Suffolk. “I 


am ready, if it will save thee !” 
“ But it wont!” laughed the king. 


“Find Louis another bride, Harry !’’ begged 
the queen, moved from her querulous anger to 
“ There are enough other fair, En- 
glish ladies. Here is Lady Anne would well 
like a queen’s rank,” and Katherine, quite satis- 
fied at having repaid Anne, now plead long and 


gentle pity. 


earnestly. 
“ Be silent, Kate!” at last said the king. 


concerningthis. None other will answer.” 
“None but I? None but I?” cried Mary, 

pressing her hands upon her burning brow. 

“Thou art breaking my heart. O my brother! 


Hast thou forgotten how our pale, long-suffering 
mother gave me into thy hands, thou vowing ¥ 


perpetual affection and protection for thy sister, | 
a child then, scarcely more now. I am but six- | 
teen ; young and joyous; I feel my life a con- | 
stant spring of nerve and strength within; wilt 
thou blight it all, dear Harry? Threescore 
years and ten, save the short time which I have 
lived, wilt thou doom me to drag on in misery ?” 

“Not at all. I gild thee with titles and a 
crown. I protect thee as our mother would have 
best liked. Come !no more words about it, thou 
minx! Go thou shalt, and that, this night, for 
thy obstinacy! No time for prayers, nor tears, 
nor plans !” 

“ His majesty forgetteth,” said Suffolk, hol- 


low-eyed and livid, and looking as though in the | 


last few moments he had suffered ages of torture, 
“that my oath of loyalty obstructs all plans and 
every escape.” 


“Tt is about as well, by Heaven!” roared the | 


king, “since every avenue is guarded and six 
thousand men are under arms in the square !” 

“He swore—crucl brother that he is!—he | 
swore!” cried Mary, “to love and save me!” | 
bat the king only laughed gleefally and rubbed 
his hands while he gave Anne Boleyn some few 
directions, who, thereon, left the place. 

* Finish up, little one!” he cried, turning to 
the princess. ‘‘I willsee thee againin a mo- 
ment; meanwhile await bere. I see thou art 
rather distressed now ; recover thyself; be a wo- 
man and show thy royal blood! We pity no 
foolery! Yet thou may’st say farewell, and after 
all the French are not such strict moralists ! 
Little Boleyn has known of this from the first, 
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** Silence thy romance, or I will give thee a 


“ Marriage with Louis* 
girl, voluntarily ; or the death of the Duke of 


“ It 
is finished. All summer we have negotiated 


and has already attended to thy wardrobe, She 
will remain with thee in France!” A glad 
glance shot from the queen's eye, not unobserv- 
ed by Harry. “ For the present,” he added, and 
left the room. 

A long time the lovers stood, silent and 
apart, At last the princess turned, went calmly 
and knelt at the feet of the duke. 

“Pity me |” she cried, and burying her face 
in the mantle that hung from his arm, she wept 
wildly. But Suffolk, contending with as fierce 
a grief, remained motionless as a statue. 

“ Suffolk, wilt thou never forgive me the wrong 
Ido thee? Wilt thou hate me always and here- 
after! O God! thou must do nothing bat for- 
me 

He stooped, and lifting her in his arms held 
| her clasped closely to him in silence. « “ Better 
we both lay dead in one another’s arms!” at last 
he hoarsely said. A concourse of steps became 
audible without, a rustling of silken dresses and 
a clash of swords and scabbards, 

“For the last, last time, beloved!” cried Suf- 
| folk, straining her to his heart, and sealing his 

lips to hers in one long kiss, then releasing 
| her from his embrace, he stood by her side as 
| the door opened and the king and all his retinue 
| filed throngh. “The Duke of Brittany,” said 
the king, as a courtier, raising the princess’s hand 
to his lips, placed a cloak lined with ermine up- 
on her shoulders, and saluted her as his most 
royal mistress; and out into the dark night, in 
litters and on horse, the train wound away from 
town to town, seeking the broad coast-line. 


Louis the Twelfth of France, the destined 
spouse of Mary Tudor, had already passed his 
fiftieth year. His person was tall and obese, his 
| hair entirely gray, his cheeks fat and puffy, and 
| his whole disgusting exterior far more that of a 
man who, now on the verge of the other world, 
should be repenting his sins, in sackcloth and 
ashes, than that of a gay, young bridegroom. 
| But hopes of a louger extension of his life-lease 

of pleasure warmed his imagination like a cheer- 

| fal blaze, and.thongh adverse storms had driven 
| the ships containing the bridal train far out to 
sca, yet on the evening of one day, three weeks 
from the parting of Suffolk and Mary, all Paris 
was decked in festive garb, to welcome the bride, 
; once proxy wedded, and now again that day 
| blessed and crowned by archbishop, cardinal and 
priests. 

The halls of the palace were a-blaze with splen- 
dor and brilliancy, silver spouts poured forth 
mouths of flame in every niche and corner of the 

ces, crimson draperies tapestried into heavy 


| 
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gold, relieving white, antique busts, swept the 
velvet cushions and gorgeous carpets woven in 
distant Persian looms. Flowers of every clime 
hung bloomed and budding from wall and ceil- 
ing; banners and trophies of a thousand con- 
quered nations adorned the great saloon ; clus- 
ters of colored Jamps illuminated far alleys of 
the gardens and shot rainbows over dancing 
fountains and the torrents of diamond-threaded 
water-spouts, and every fiction of art, every 
grace of nature, were here brought together to 
celebrate the marriage feast. 

Sitting on a throne at the further end of the 
grand reception room, was the young queen of 
the French, wrapped in robes of some rich, snow- 
white stuff, contrasting brilliantly with the gor- 
geous tinting of her surroundings, and slightly 
lightened by the paler shades of a rosy mantle 
lain upon her shoulders ; a veil of shining and 
transparent silver tissue, like a web of woven 
dew, was half flang aside, displaying the snowy 
’ brow, the blushing cheeks, the perfect features 
of this vision of northern loveliness, and the 
golden hair was bound in rich, jewelled braids 
beneath the crown, the crown itsclf a mass of 
jewelry, resplendent as the hidden treasures of 
genii in an eastern tale. Yet notwithstanding 
all her magnificence, an inexpressible languor 
reigned over the queen’s form as she half lay in 
the large throne chair, and now and then spoke 
dreamily to some gallant French nobleman, 
some stately dame, or oftener to her pretty En- 
glish maiden, the lovely Anne Boleyn, who al- 
ready coquetted admirably with the chevaliers, 
and added lustre to the queen’s prestige ; a lan- 
guor visible in the parted, quivering lip, the 
half-closed eye, and the abandon of posture. All 
. hearts and eyes admired, and very few but pitied 
the young victim of the hoary man who stood 
beside her throne. 

The merry hours swept by. The queen had 
danced her measure, and the banquet rooms be- 
ing thrown open, the noble groups entered be- 
neath the entwined banners of England, France 
and Scotland. The hall was hung with tapes- 
tries of wine color, richly pictured with arab- 
esque of silver work, and festooned with myriad 
ribbons of glittering whiteness. Fruit pieces, 
and hunting scenes of masters whose works lived 
after the creating hand was dust, hung here and 
there above great vases of sun-fed leaf and blos- 
som, delicious strains of music floated frorh far 
distant galleries, and the tables, dazzling in their 
loads of fine linen, and golden and crystal vessels, 
in cups whose rims were embossed with rubiee 
and emeralds, and flagons whose necks were 
carbuncles, and in which the sweetest juices of 


long lost southern summers had been wrung, in 
viands, fraits and liquid of every zone, were re- 
flected in mirrors that flashed back with them, 
from their costly, panelled frames, the wave of 
plumes, the sheen of satin, the glimmer of the 
loveliest faces of all France, and above all, like 
an ugly reptile on a bed of flowers, the form and 
face of Louis the Twelfth, beside his shrinking 
bride. 

Yes, Ais bride now, and with no retrieve. 
Every trivial annoyance with which in mischiev- 
ous sport she+ had teased her lover, lay now like 
a mountain on her memory; for she herself 
had said the fatal words that riveted her chains, 
and she grew pale as her heart answered that 
death was the only emancipator. 

The glee ran high, jests circled and wine pour- 
ed freely, the king had nearly gorged himself, 
course after course had been swept from the 
board and still it groaned anew before the guests, 
when by a sudden movement of Brittany, all 
eyes were tarned upon his majesty. Sitting 
erect, as though he had euddenly heard one 
speak, vhis eyes fixed and glassy, his face purple 
with the swollen veins of apoplexy and his chin 
fallen, sat the bridegroom. His earthly sands 
were almost run. All the court exclaimed with 
horror, but the queen sat still as her husband, 
not daring to glance upwards, lest she should be- 
hold a dream too happy to be realized, till she 
shuddered at the wild hope that half formed itself 
in her heart. At length she raised her eyes. 
The spectacle was too horrible, and she shrieked 
aloud with mingled joy, reliefand terror. Those 
who had waited for her movement, now bore 
him toa couch, and all the physicians of the 
court essayed their skill upon him in vain, while 
breathing low and heavily he dragged the hours 
along, through which his young wife, who had 
sworn to honor and obey, never flinched, but 
with soothing compassion bathed his brow, gently 
chafed his hands and sought to alleviate his pain 
by all pitying art, even while her heart loathed 
him. At last it was over; she was free! The 
eyes were closed, the minions bade to weep, 
Francis, the heir was loudly proclaimed, and the 
wife was a widow. 


A year of widowhood had passed over Mary © 


Tudor, and yet her seventeenth summer found 
her smiling, dimpled, happy, and more beantifa! 
than if she had known no pain. Henry the 
Eighth had sent for her to rejoin him in England, 
and like the blunderer he was, had made the Duke 
of Suffolk his ambassador, whom King Francis 
receiving with cordiality, entertained with a 
private interview. 
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“Thy grace is well aware,” said the French 
king, “how materially it would interfere with 
my interests were her majesty, who is the loveli- 
est woman in the kingdom, to wed a subject of 
mine, She is too young and beautiful to remain 
a widow, therefore the Duke of Suffolk had best 
bethink himself, and—” 

“My duty to my king must annihilate all in- 
trigues and all thoughts of self. His majesty 
mistaketh in thinking otherwise.” 

“Think again! Few have a queen’s hand 
and dower at their option. Thy peace with 
burly Henry, Wolsey will make for thee. Thou 
art silent? Let me call an advocate!” and the 
silver bell he tinkled was answered by the royal 
page. Writing and sealing a brief note the king 
handed it to him, and they were againalone. A 
few moments elapsed, and the large door swing- 
ing on its hinges, “Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager !” was announced. 

Suffolk saw only a shimmer of soft violet shades 
and a sparkle of amethysts, ere his sight swam 
wildly and all senses became absorbed in hear- 
ing, where he stood concealed by the dark tap- 
estry, while her voice like a silver chime broke 
the silence : 

“My maidens were masquerading, and it was 
more convenient forme to wave ceremony and 
visit thy majesty, than to receive thee!” 

“The queen dowager,” said Francis, with a 
mischievous twinkle of his eye, “hath not for- 
gotten one Suffolk.” 

“Mention not his name to me !”’ she cried ve- 
hemently ; ‘“‘have not I tasted the beginning of 
quiet pleasure, that thou must taunt me with 
recollections ofa dead joy ?” 

“ We were about to mention that this duke 
once lost a bride by too scrupulous observance 
of what is, at best, a form—loyalty. He hath 
now the golden chain of opportunity in his hand, 
let him not lose it. I leave thy majesty alone 
with him !” and the magnanimous Francis passed 
from the room. A moment the queen glanced 
amazed around her, the next, she perceived the 
éuke, and sprang gladly forward, but hesitated 
and stopped half way, while, laying her hand on 
the back of a chair beside hér, her eyes fell and 
fell, till the long lashes swept her cheek. At 
last a hand took hers; anarm on her waist drew 
her forward ; a face bent to meet the downcast 
glance. 

“* Whom seeketh his grace of Suffolk !” asked 
the queen, coldly. 

The arm and the hand relinguished her. “ The 
queen forgetteth the lover !” he replied, reproach- 
fully. 
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“ His memory sufficeth to recall the eve when 
she vowed never to play him false. Was it pos- 
sible he could forget ?” 

“ A question easy to answer.” 

“The ambassador to Spain and the Indies 
knew nought of the deeds of those two courts 
around which all his thoughts revolved, till a 
few long days agone.” 

“And what errand now bringeth him to our 
poor company ?” 

“His majesty of England requested the pres- 
ence of his royal sister once more.” 

* And if his royal sister refuse ?” 

“Nay. His messenger can but bear back 
such answer !” 

“ And if,” said she, raising her laughing eyes, 
“he should bear back with him the royal Duchess 
of Suffolk? an old flame of his, yet but just 
seventeen.” 

“Canit be? DoTI dream ?%” cried Suffolk, a 
rich color flushing his dark cheek. “ Speakest 
thou traly ?” 

“ Now—or thon shalt never wed her !” answer- 
ed the happy Mary, as meeting his welcoming 
embrace, the tears and joy she had been so wel! 
restraining, burst forth together. 

There was rejoicing and revelry at the palace 
that night, not half so rich and gay as that of a 
year past, but owning no sadness nor any tear- 
ful mist on its shining surface, for Wolsey, who 
had accompanied the duke, had united the long 
separated lovers, and all the court joined in 
their delight with happy and radiant festivity. 

But although bluff King Hal, having taken no 
part in the ceremony, had, on first being apprised 
of it, withheld his congratulations and uttered in 
their place sundry threats of the tower and axe, 
yet he finally, at the intercession of the pretty ~ 
Anne Boleyn, it was said, and the powerful Wol- 
sey, granted his royal forgiveness and vouchsaf- 
ing an equal amount of approbation, sealed 
it with all brotherly appointments and all prince- 
ly decorations, as he rode with Suffolk along the 
golden lists, beneath the smiles of lovely ladies, 
to meet Francis the First in friendly tourney on 
the plain between Ardres and Guisnes, knowr 
as the oF Tux cLoTH or 


SENTIMENTAL, 
A young ledy thus describes her feelings, and 
courts sympathy. 


“ The lover hath a long time forgotten her !” 
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| My heart is sick, my heart is sad— 
But oh! the cause I dare not tell—~ 
I am not ill, Iam not well, 
I'm not myself—I’m not the same: 
I am—indeed, I know not what; 
I’m changed, in al) except my name— 
O, when shall I be changed in that? 
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Though the world with sin surround you, 
Never fear ; 

Smiling through the clouds around you, 
God is near. ; 

Though bright hopes that once endeared you 
All be gone, 

And away the hearts that cheered you, 


And no guiding star shine o’er you, 
Still there’s light. 


Though the lyre once tuned within you 
Be destroyed, 

And its stillness cease to win you 
Back to joy, 

Though the world may place beside you 
Poison’s cup, 

And all earth with scorn deride you, 
Still look up! 


Though no heart be ever near you 
Like your own, 

Still one hope will come to cheer you, 
When alone— 

Though no spirit-love connects you, 
Never fear, 

One there is, whose power protects you— 
God is near. 
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BY ANNIE CARLTON. 

We hed emptied the third bottle of champagne. 

“George,” said my father, at the same time 
drinking my health, “ you are dull and despond- 
ing this evening. You do not argue with your 
necustomed eagerness. From whence comes 
that billet-doux? It has not the appearance of 
ever having seen a boudoir in Bond Street, or 
Piccadilly, and you are crushing it with a grim- 
ace capable of converting the best French wine 
into vinegar.” 

“ This billet-doux, as you call it, is my tailor’s 
bill,” I replied, with a sigh; at the same time 
uttering an energetic oath, the repetition of which 
I will dispense with. 

** Poor fellow !” exclaimed my father. 

“Do you speak of me, sir ?” 7 

“No, George, of your tailor; however, I do 
not know but the epithet might suit you. But 
never mind, fill your glass, and do me the favor 
to name the sum due to your tailor.” 

16 


“Five hundred pounds, sir! a round sum, as 

perceive.” 

“Ts that all?’ said my father, in an ironical 
tone; “that is very moderate indeed! a mere 
trifle !” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied drily, “but when it shall 
amount to a thousand, it will be all the same, for 
there is very little chance of his ever seeing my 
money.” 

“You talk very lightly, George, upon this 
subject, when you ought to consider in what way 
you can best redeem your credit. This course 
of life will not last always. How long do you 
flatter yourself you can continue on this footing 
with the world ?” 

“I cannot answer that question immediately, 
the calculation is too deep for the present state 
of my brains; a dissipated man resembles a 
cannon ball, shot from some powerful engine, it 
runs a long way before it stops.” 

“True, but it will stop at last, and remark, 
my dear George, that in this case the charge is 
not as heavy as the projectile force. But, I have 
only one thing to say, and though I have re- 
peated it many times before, you have never, 
availed yourself of my counsels. You must 
marry an heiress, or a rich widow.” 

“ Heaven preserve me from widows !” cried I, 
vehemently, (for there was one, I recollected at 
that moment, one, as rich as—but I will not speak 
of her now). ‘“‘ As to heiresses, I do not believe 
in them, they are like ghosts, syrens, griffins, or 
wolves ; we hear them spoken of, and even cited 
as facts, which appear authentic, but one never 
encounters them face to face—at least, I never 
have had that good luck befall me.” 

“That is to say, you have never taken the 
trouble to inform yourself of their existence, 
You are so wholly absorbed in your selfish plea- 
sures, as to be indifferent to everything that will 
render your success certain. Without some lit- 
tle mancenvering you will not be likely to win 
their admiration; though it cannot be denied 
you area very handsome fellow.” 

“That is what all the ladies say,” replied I, 
casting a rapid glance at the mirror. 

“ Five feet, eight inches.” 

“ Nine inches, sir.” 

“ Still young enough, in all conscience.” 

“T think so, in spite of my wig.” 

“ Captain in the horse guards, too.” 

“That is true, and I have been so for ten 
mortal years; time enough to become weary of 
the title.” 

“Heir presumptive to an old baronetcy, and 
land worth three thousand a year, in the county 
of Yorkshire.” 
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BY XSTHER B. STRATTON. 
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Still trust on! | 4 
Though glad tones no longer woo you | v 
With their love, | 4 
And this life seem dreary to you, j : 
Look above! 
Though the path that lies before you | 
Be not bright, 
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“An estate encumbered with debts, and the 
dowry of two old women who will live forever.” 

“ The greater reason for following my advice, 
‘my dear George ; you well know you have noth- 
ing to expect from me ; if this projected dissolu- 
tion of parliament takes place, I shall be obliged 
to go to the continent for the benefit of my health, 
for Ido not count upon my re-election—but I 
perceive you are weary of listening tome. Do 
you go to the opera this evening ?” 

“T shall just look in for a moment; Lady 
Hornsey has sent me a ticket as usual.” 

“Ah, well! my dear fellow, follow up your 
ehance in that quarter. Lady Hornsey is worth 
the trouble. A fine woman I am told, witha 
clear income of five thousand a year.” 

“ Yes, and a face the color of a dark nutmeg, 
squint-eyed, and old enough to be my mother.” 
_ “ The carriage is at the door,” said the ser- 
sation. 

Thereupon my respectable father departed, 
leaving me with no other companions than the 
bottles and my own bitter reflections. 

“ George,” said I, to myself, in this forced 
poliloquy, “‘ your father is right, you must marry 
now or mever. Thirty years old next month! 
Time has slightly thinned my hair; and my 
moustache now and then betrays its age by a 


silver thread shining through the dark mass, my 
skin still retains its smoothness, and my step its 
elasticity. Thank Heaven! it is not too late yet ; 
but time will not tarry—the spring is rapidly 
approaching, that will put an end to all my pros- 
pects, even to the patience of my most obliging 
creditors. It appears to me more than probable 
that before the next season, I shall be reduced to 
the option of Lady Hornsey or the King’s Bench. 
Whatever it be, let itcome! Death, rather than 
the dowager! Inthe meantime there is no rea- 
son why I should not profit by her opera ticket. 

“ Habit, says the proverb, is second nature; 
and one can become accustomed even to the * 
most wretched existence ; upon this principle, I 
gaily supported my uncertain position. Happily 
long practice had tanght me to bear with forti- 
tude the contrarieties of life, without which, my 
entrance into Lady Hornsey’s box would have 
been torture the whole evening; for, exactly 
across, and nearly closing up the passage way, 
with his elbow upon the railing, stood my honest 
tailor, elegantly dressed, and giving himself the 
airs of adandy. Llostnothing of my assurance, 
bat approaching him with much politeness, suf- 
fered him to see I did not shun his sight. He | 
was only too proud of having been noticed by 


me. 


“Upon what brilliant star are you directing 
your astronomical observations ?” I demanded, 
after having passed the usual compliments, and 
seeing his eye-glass resume its former direction. 

“My admiration is fixed upon Miss Mary 
Henderson,” replied he, ‘‘in that box under the 
chandelier to the right. Miss Henderson, the 
great heiress ; do you not know her?” 

“ What! a beauty, and an heiress? that is a 
conjunction unknown, even in the planetary 
world of London. Can you not favor me with 
an introduction to the lady ?” 

“TI wish it was in‘my power to do so, captain,” 
replied the tailor with a smile, and a respectful 
bow. 

“TI wish so, too, with all my heart,” I answer- 
ed, coming out of my box. “It would be as 
fortunate for you, as for me,” added I, trembling 
lest he should make some persona) application. 

Approaching the box of this new divinity, I 
raised my eyes to her face, and was perfectly en- 
chanted, for she was in faet, the most beautiful 
person I ever beheld—she was truly angelic ! 


In Miss Henderson, were joined the regularity 
of the Grecian, with the characteristics of Eng- 
lish beauty, black eyes, full of liquid softness, an 
alabaster brow, and complexion of the most del- 
icate tint; a head of classical beauty was sup- 


ported by a swan-like neck, the graceful motion 


of which gave dignity to the whole; a hand 
and arm of such perfect proportions, as would 
have defied the talents of a modern Phidias. 

“It is an angel !”’ I mentally exclaimed, “‘ but 
an heiress—O, no! that is impossible !” 


In despite of all my inquiries, I could obtain 
only in part any positive information coneerning 
the charming Miss’ Henderson, who seemed to 
have attracted universal observation; all those, 
to whom I addressed myself to obtain either 
genealogical or financial knowledge, seemed as 
ignorant as mgpelf, in respect to the sudden ap- 
parition of this brilliant star in the Snemneeh of 
fashion. 

It is useless to say, that before the end of the 
first act, I had placed myself in such a position, 
as to see my divinity pass to her carriage when 
the play should be over. The time at length 
arrived, and she quitted the box, leaning upon 
the arm of an aged man, evidently her father, 
accompanied by a man, who seemed to value his 
moustache far above the attractions of the lady 
beside him—how I envied the fellow! If she 


ree charming in the distance, her 


y lost nothing by a nearer approach, and 
the sweetness of her voice, which occasionally 
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I followed the father and deughter until they 
entered the carriage, and the door closed upon 
them. I felt a strange sensation of despair. 

“A carriage, sir? a carriage? a cabriolet, 
sir? achair all ready, sir?” resounded on all 


sides of me, and suggested a thought I could not 


resist. A moment after the equipage of Miss 
Henderson departed, I throw myself into a cab- 

“ Follow that carriage,” said I, rapidly to the 
coachman. “Whip up, whip up, or you will 
lose the trace of it.” 

“ Do not fear, sir,” replied he, with a leer, “I 
will not lose an inch of ground—but one must 
not follow too nearly, or those fellows the foot- 
men will guess owr purpose and give us trouble, 
perhaps, defeat our project.” 

“What a worthy confidant,” thought 1; ‘‘ but 
it matters not, the end sanctifies the means.’’ 

We crossed many streets in the pursuit: at 
length the carriage of Miss Henderson stopped 
before a house situated a short distance from 
New-Road. My coachman at the same time 
reined up his horses, out of breath with fatigue. 
In fact, at that moment a strange idea came into 
my head, some trouble to be sure, but one can 
obtain nothing without trouble—worth the 
keeping. 

“My boy,” said I, to the coachman, “I 


promise you a sovereign, if you will upset me 
near that house, without breaking any of my 
bones.” 

“‘Tanderstand you,” he replied; ‘but it is 
not necessary to upset my cubrioket. I will run 
against that post—you will jump out, fall upon 
the pavement stunned, and unable to rise—then, 
I will take care of the rest.” 

Everything had turned out better than I could 
have hoped. £E was fortunate in having made 
choice of such a wily coachman in this affair, so 
I agreed to his proposal. He took his measures 
so well, he touched the post with so much skill, 
that his cabriolet was overthrown by the shock 
and caused great confusion, while I fell very 
gently upon the pavement, without a wound, 
escaping with ouly a few slight bruises. 


It is useless to say that the cries of my coach- 


* man (who played his part to admiration), upon 


seeing me extended apparently lifeless, quickly 
brought the people of the house, which was only 
a few steps distant, to our assistance, and I heard 
the voice of Miss Henderson inquiring anxiously 
if the gentleman was much hurt? Her father 
was the first to approach me; in another mo- 
ment two vigorous footmen had borne me ina 
their arms te the heuse, where I was carefully 
placed upon a longe sofa. 


“Are you wounded, sir!” demanded Mr. Hen- 
derson, with an air of kindly interest, which 
touched me exceedingly. 

“No, sir, I think mot,” replied I, in a feeble 
voice— but Lam distressed and embarrassed at 
the trouble I have given you.” : 

“Do not mention it, my dear sir,” he replied ; 
“take some repose, I beseech you, endeavor to 
calm yourself till the arrival of the physician, he 
will be here immediately.” 

If that is the case thought I, I must decamp 
before he arrives; but I must think of some plan 
to secure myself admission to the house to- 
morrow. 

“I thank you a thousand times, sir,” said I 
resuming a little more strength. “I have no 
need of his services. My left arm is some- 
what sprained—but the bones are not broken. 
I have been giddy from the sudden fall, but in a 
few minutes I shall be entirely recovered. I will 
no-longer intrude upon your hospitality; my 
name is George Bloomfield, captain in the horse- 


guards. I shall return immediately home. 1 


hope you will permit me at some future day to 
testify the gratitude I feel, for the attentions you 
have so kindly bestowed upon me.” 

“T shall be charmed to see you at all times, 
Captain Bloomfield, for I must tel you I have 
the pleasure of knowing your worthy father— 


but I will not suffer you to depart yet; you can 
scarcely sustain yourself—or, if you insist upon 
quitting us, my carriage shall conduct you home 
with all possible p ion.”’ 

“ Sir, I beseech you—not to—” 

“TI exact it, my dearsir. But where were 
you going when the accident happened ¢” 

“ You are much too good, sir, my head is con- 
fused, I can scarcely remember—I believe, I 
think—I was going to meet some friends in Re- 
gent Street, we were to sup together after the 
opera; but since you are so kind as to lend me 
your carriage, I shall return to my father’s house 
immediately.” 

Daring this discussion, I furtively surveyed 
the countenance of the charming Mary, whose 
interest did not appear to have diminished since 


the return of my strength. 

I was certainly very pale, for a slight brnise 
and pain in my left shoulder warned me that 
there was sufficient of reality in the adventure to 
sustain the progress of its romance. I took my 


leave at last with as much ease as I could assume, 
without compromising the good impression I had 
made, and leaning upon the footman, advanced 
slowly to the carriage ; but having reached the 
door, I recollected it would be proper to inquire 
the name-of my new friend, of which I must ap- 
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pear ignorant. With as much earnestness in my 
manner as I could command, I begged to be in- 
formed to whom I was indebted for so much 
kindness and attention. Mr. Henderson replied 
by giving me his card, and as I had only asked 
it for form’s Sake, I put it into my pocket with- 
out looking at it. 

The domestics of Mr. Henderson took me 
home with all the precaution which my feeble 
condition exacted. My father had not yet re- 
’ turned from his club ; I forbade any one to inform 
him of my accident, supposing that, according to 
his usual custom, he would return in a condition 
which would require immediate repose. 

After passing an excellent night, my sleep em- 
bellished by golden dreams, in which the most 
romantic love, in magnificent contrast with the 
leaden arrows of Cupid, gracefally intermingled, 
I arose in the most comfortable condition ima- 
ginable, having nearly forgotten my fall. I had 
sclrcely completed my toilet, in which I had not 
neglected a black silk handkerchief to support 
my left arm, a powerful means of attacking 
ladies’ hearts, when I saw upon my table the 
card which I had received the evening before, 
and which I had taken out of my pocket upon 
going to bed. What was my surprise, on read- 
ing, instead of the name of Henderson, that of 
Sir George Dunsmith. Was it certainly the 
same card? Without doubt it was, for it also 
bore the number of the house in Horley Street. 
After my first expression of astonishment was 
over—I began to reflect in what respect my posi- 
tion would be changed. I took him for her 
father; he is her uncle, I suppose. Her father 
is dead, that is so much in my favor, for these 
parents have always some objections to make, 
when young persons desire to form disinterested 


marriages. 

I entered the breakfast-room with this consol- 
ing thought, and was received by my father with 
forced compliments upon my evening’s adven- 
ture, of which he had heard a most exaggerated 
account. 

I then recounted to him the true history, and 
after my own fashion, taking the liberty of sup- 
pressing some circumstances which were bet- 
ter kept to myself. Idid not then speak of 
Miss Henderson, but dwelt a long time upon the 
kindness of Sir George Dunsmith. He told me, 
added I, that he had had the pleasure of dining 
with you a few days since. 

“Thatis true,” said my father, “no longer 
ago than last week at the Seymours, I was seat- 
ed beside him at the table; hé is an amiable, 
worthy man. The dinner was given in honor 
of his young wife.” 


GEORGE BLOOMFIELD. 


“His wife!” cried I, jumping up from my 


chair. 

“ What is the matter with you now?” said my 
father, regarding me with astonishment. 

“ His wife, sir! did you say his wife ?” 

“ Yes, sir, his wife, a charming young woman, 
I can assure you! Above all I was struck with 
her magnificent black eyes; and what is more 
to the purpose—an heiress. They have been 
married about three weeks. She was a Miss 
Henderson.” 

I rushed from my chair, upsetting two or three 
china cups by the rapidity of my movements. 
I tore off the handkerchief from my arm and 
threw it into the fire, and then commenced to 
walk the room with gigantic strides. 

“O, heavens!” exclaimed my father, traly 
frightened. “The unfortunate man is certainly 
crazy! there is no doubt of it; he has injured his 
brain in that unlucky fall; and this is the conse- 
quence of it.” 

While thus speaking, he rung the bell with es 
much violence, as if the house had been on fire. 

“For mercy sake, sir,” said I, stopping him, 
“do not thus alarm the neighborhood. I always 
conduct myself like a fool—an idiot—that’s all.’’ 

“Ah, well! Iam delighted to find it is nothing 
worse, George; but as it is not the first time, to 
my knowledge, you should act your part more 
quietly.” 

“Act my part!” cried I, “when I have been 
upon the point of breaking my neck—all for 
nothing! but I am going to tell you al! that has 
passed, and yot shall judge of my disappoint- 
ment.” 

I then rectified my former statement, and put 
my father in possession of my true position. He 
listened to me with the most provoking glee, and 
after having complimented me upon what he 
called my impudence, finished by declaring, with 
an energetic oath, that I was the son of a worthy 
father, and resernbled him perfectly. 

“ My son,” said he, “let not this failure dis- 
courage you. You'will find heiresses every- 
where, and even pretty ones, if you take the tron- 
ble to look for them ; besides—at all events you 
have always a happy resource in the person of 
Lady Hornsey.” 

** Never talk of that old sorceress, sir! I shal! 
have nothing more to do with her, nor with any 
ather, I am going to throw myself into the 
Thames.” 

“Since such is your irrevocable decision,” 
said my father, without showing the slightest 
emotion, “the pond in Green Park would be 
much better for your business.” 

“As being much nearer, apparently, sir, but I 
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desire to do the thing in an agreeable manner ; 
I cannot dispense with depositing at the house of 
Sir George Dunsmith a note containing my 
parting compliments. His house is on the way 
to the river.” 

In fact, I presented myself at his door ; and in 
spite of my cruel discovery, I was not the less de- 
sirous to show thyself to the adorable Lady Dun- 
smith, in the most interesting light. I had taken 
care to replace the black handkerchief, in case I 
should be received into her house. But this 
slight favor was denied me; Sir George Dun- 
smith and lady were not at bome, aud I was 
obliged to leave my note, with my verbal com- 
pliments to testify my gratitude to them. 

The mildness in my character was never put 
toa severer proof than on this fatal day; but 
whether happy or unhappy, sad or gay, I must 
finish with a dinner. I recollected in good time 
that I was invited to dine with Lady Hornsey. 

Whether I was deceived in the hour, whether 
I had given too much time to my toilet, or wheth- 
erI had been withheld by the sole desire of 
creating a sensation hy my entrance, I cannot 
determine; but the fact was evident, I arrived 
late at Berkeley Square, and found the company 
seated at the table. The first object upon which 
my bye rested, was the beautifal Lady Dunsmith. 
I placed myself in the only vacant seat, and, very 
fortunately, found myself placed at her side. A 
recognition immediately followed, and my arm 
still ine sling, provoked questions which indi- 
cated anything but indifference on her part. 

We were soon engaged in the most animated 
conversation ; her mind and manners appeared 
as seducing *s her angelic beauty; every word 
she uttered increased my adoration and despair. 

I drank wine with Sir George, and could al- 
most have wished, that instead of wine his glass 
had been filled with a dose of prussic acid. But 
as Icould not act upon such a murderous thought, 
the only vengeance in my power was, to pay 
assiduous court to his young wife. So I endeav- 
ored to do my best in this act of natural justice, 
as Bacon calls vengeance. . 

She listened with complacency to the many 
complimentary speeches I made to her. Mean- 
while, I observed from time to time an expres- 
sion of surprise upon her countefance which I 
could not explain. At last, in addressing her, 
I gave her the title of, your ladyship ; she inter- 
rupted me with hesitation, while a deep blush 
suffused her checks. 

“Tthink,” said she, “ you are in crror in re- 
gard to myself.” 

“Indeed !” replied I, with apparent calmness, 
while my heart beat with such violence I could 
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scarcely prevent it from leaping from my chest, 
“have I not the honor of speaking to Lady 
Dunsmith ?”’ 

“No,” she replied, while directing my atten- 
tion to a very pretty person, with black eyes, 
seated at the right hand of Lady Hornsey ; “ that 
is Lady Dunsmith. You did not see her last 
evening, because she was not well enough to ac- 
company us to the opera. She is my sister, and 
Iam on a visit to her. My name is Mary Hen- 
derson.”’ 

Is there any need of a continuation? No, [ 
think not. Do you not guess the result of my 
adventure? Two months after this wild freak 
of mine, I had the pleasure of changing the name 
of Henderson to that of Bloomfield; a transfor- 
mation, which, I assure you, neither of us has 
ever had cause to regret. 


+ > 


ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 


Benjamin Franklin was called on by a com- 
mittee appointed to collect subscriptions towards 
building a church in or near the city of Philadel- 
phia. The committee was introduced to him 
in his study, and, after paying their respects, 
handed him the subscription-paper, soliciting 
him to commence the same, being desirous he 
should be the first to contribute, with a view to 
influence others—he being at that time president 
of the Supreme Executive Council of the State 
of Pennsylvania. The doctor took the paper, 
read the heading, and wrote, Benjamin Franklin 
—jive pounds (hard money, as it was called, was 
pe scarce, and paper money at a discount), 
and handed the paper back. The gentlemen 
looked at the amount, then at each other, and at 
the doctor, they still! holding the paper in their 
hands. ‘ What is the matter, gentlemen? Have 
I made a mistake?” “ Why, ae excellency, 
we were rather surprised at the smallness of 
your donation.” “Let me see again;” and 
taking the list in his hand, immediately wrote 
opposite his five pounds, “paper money,” and 
handed them a five-pound bill of the State of 
Pennsylvania, saying: “ ya man is the best 
judge of what he can give, and I wish to give no 
false impression. He that gives more than he 
can afford, is a fool.” The committee left, 
wishing rather that he should have written 
pounds and not paid one shilling, rather than 
write five pounds and pay it—N. Y. Picayune. 


MAKE A BEGINNING. 


Those who are continually thinking what is best 
to do, seldom do anything. The great incentive 
to suceess is to. make a beginning. The first 
dollar saved, the first mile travelled, are some- 
thing towards amassing a fortune and to com- 
pleting a journey; they show earnestness of pur- 
pose. How many a poor, idle, erring outcast is 
now crawling through life'in a state of wretch- 
edness, who might have held up his head and 
prospered, if, instead of putting off his resolutions 
of amendment and industry, he had only made 
a beginning.— Channing. 
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How I love thee, simple thing, 
Friendship’s humblest offering. 

Bloom and fade, still I wil! stirine thee, 
In thy forest home Ill find thee, 

Garner up thy fragments feir— 

Whilst their odor fills the air; 

In some book I’ll fondly press them, 

Love them, shrine them, and carees them ! 


BRIGAND LIFE. 


One incident was related to us, which is not 
calculated to show their domestic transactions 
in avery favorable light, in spite of the usual 
romantic ideas of the eternal fidelity of a brig- 
and’s bride. The chief of a band which infested 
this province had a ain wife, very much at- 
tached to him, who followed him in all his peril- 
ous wanderings, and presented him with a son 
and heir worthy, she hoped, of imitating the 
glorious exploits of his sire. This unfortunate 
little bambino, however, 80 disturbed the peace of 
the brigand’s tent with its infantine cries, that 
he threatened more than once to put an end to 
iw ing ; and one night, when returning sav- 
age and pointed from an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition, he was again provoked by its squalls, 
rising suddenly in a fary, he put his threat into 
execution before the eyes of the terrified mother. 

From that moment love gave place in her 
heart to hatred and the desire of vepgeance ; 
while her husband, enraged at her continually 
regretting the child, and perhaps suspectin 
some vindictive intentions on her part, resolved, 
after some domestic squabbles, upon putting her 
also to death. One night, having confided his 

roject to his nephew, whom he had left at the 
Bead of the camp of brigands, he told him not to 
give the alarm if he heard the report of a gun,, 
as it would merely be himself giving a quietus 
to la Giuditta: and with this warni e de- 
parted to his own tent, a little distant from the 
others. Now it so happened that his loving 
spouse had fixed upon this very evening for the 
performance of her own long-nursed mes of 
revenge; and having deferred her own fate by 
her more than usually amiable defmeanor, and 
artfully got her victim to sleep, she discharged 
ting off his lend, escaped. with it 
is it to io, 
where she claimed and obtained a reward from 
the authorities for his destruction. The nephew 
heard the report of the rifle in the night; and 
before warned, merely muttered to himself, “‘’o 
zio ch’ ammazza la Guiditts,” and turned quiet- 
ly round to sleep again — in Calabria. 


In a factious and barbarous 


the 
men, as well as men ofthe bertrgulatod minds, 
adhere to some one of the epi c 
trouble and agitate the 


frenzies that 
at that moment. 


A LUNATIC DOUTOR. 

Recently, while one of the patients of the State 
Lanatic Asylum, who was formerly a doctor, 
was taking his accustomed stroll for air and ex- 
ercise, he was attracted to a house not far from 
the asylum by the cries of a young girl, who, in 
climbing over a fence, had fallen and broken 
herarm. On entering the door he ascertained 
that the poor, decrepid, bed-ridden mother and 
the unfortunate girl, whose labor was the onl 
support of the two, were the only occupants. 
boy had been sent for a physician or surgeon. 
The doctor could not witness the young girl’s 
distress, so he instantly went to work and set and 
splinted the broken limb. The old lady with 
tears of joy and gratitude, exclaimed, “ Doctor, 
what’s to pay?” “O, nothing,” he replied; “ i 
am amply repaid in the satisfaction this oppor- 
tunity has afforded me to relieve your daughter’s 
distress.” “Thank you, dear doctor, all God 
bless you! But when the doctor we have sent 
for arrives, who shall we say set the arm—what 
name and residence, doctor?” ‘‘ Tell him,” said 
our doctor, “that a patient from the New York 
State Lunatic Asylam didit.”— Utica Telegraph. 
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WHAT IS NOF CHARITY. 


It is not charity to give a penny to a street 
mendicant of whom nothing is known, while we 
haggle with a poor man out of employment for a 
miserable dime. It is not charity to beat down 
a seamstress to starvation prices; to let her sit 
chilled in wet clothes sewing all day; to dedact 
from her pitiful remuneration if the storm delay 
her prompt arrival. It is not charity to take a 
poor relation into the family, make her a slave 
to all your whims, and taunt her continually with 
her dependent situation. It is not charity to 
turn a man who is out of work into the streets 
with his family, because he cannot pay his rent. 
It is not charity to extract the uttermost farthing 
from the widow and orphan. It is not charity 
to give with a supercilious air and patronage, as 
if God had made you, the rich man, of different 
blood from the shivering recipient, whose only 
claim is that he is poor. It is not —s 
an extortioner—no ! though you bestow by 
thousands.— Boston Journal. 


THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 

Faith in his star is his all-dominating convic- 
tion. Louis XL. had not firmer reliance on his 
leaden angels than Louis Napoleon on a certain 
“lucky penny”’ he got from a Norwood gipeey, 
representing herself as the granddaughter of that 
zingaro who foretold that Josephine would be an 
empress. Describing his acquisition of that en- 
chanted coin. gne day, short after his escape 
from Ham, when a v disconsolate looking 
man about town here, and being asked what he 
thought would become of him? he replied, he 
had not the smallest doubt the prediction of the 
fortune-teller would be fulfilled, that he should 
become emperor of the French, the arbiter of 
Europe, and—die by the hand ofa woman! How 
ridiculous! you exclaim. Well, is it any more 
so than his whole career for the last seven years 
would have sounded, if spoken of as a thing of 

iverpool Albion. 


possibility seven years ago ‘—Li 
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Lovely, simple forest flower, 
Blooming, fading in an hour; } 
Precious to the heart awhile, | 
Calling forth one gladsome smile ; 
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THE CANDY GIRL. 


ALL SORROW I8 REAL. 


BY GRORGE RB. COLTON. 


Al) sorrow is real, howe’er it arises, 

And all of our theories, thoughts and surmises, 
Concerning the begging of trials and troubles, 
Have only the basis of so many bubbles. 


Othello, possessing a glorious treasure, 

Was deaf tothe pleadings of quiet and pleasure ; 
Yet doubtless he would, ifhe could, have enjoyed it, 
For who will be wretched that e’er can avoid it? 


To me may your troubles seem purely ideal; 
This mattereth not, for to you they are real; 
Nor lighter to-day is your burden of sorrow, 
Because it may seem but a trifle to-morrow. 


For sorrow, whenever its shade it unfoldeth, 

Is not in the scene, but the mind that beholdeth : 
Napoleon grieved over nations unruly, 

And so does the man in the mad-house as truly. 


At pleasure we move in our various stations, 
Yet who of us maketh his own inclinations’ 
Who ruleth his love, as it swells or abateth’ 
Or who can help hating the thing that he hateth ! 


The power of accepting, and power of refusing, 
Are ours, yet our passions are not of our choosing; 
And over the viands of various dishes, 

We gratify wish, but we make not our wishes. 


THE CANDY GIRL, 


BY FRANCIS W. SAWTELLE. 


Ir was a cold, stormy night; the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the wind, alternately dying 
away almost calm, and again rising in furious 
gusts, howled mournfully through the rigging 
of the ships, as, dark and silent, they lay moor- 


ed to the wharves. The river, roughened with , 


rain, swept swiftly and silently onward in cir- 
cling and whirling eddies, swinging our boat 
round and round, now out into the stream, now 
bringing it in with a thump against the stairs to 
which the painter was made fast. The distant 
lights from the city winked feebly through the 
rain, as though they too felt the dampness that 
was penetrating us; and altogether it was such 
a night as any reasonable man would have 
chosen to pass in his dry hammock in prefer- 
ence to an open boat, such as we were at the 
time oceupying. 

Three hours before, after a long pull against 
head tide, we had landed the captain at the 
stairs, who left us with strict orders to remain 
by the boat until he returned. The situation 
was far from pleasant, bat sailor-like, we en- 
deavored to pat a good face upon the matter, 
consoling ourselves with the thought that a top- 


sail-yard would be an infinitely worse situation, 
and beguiling the time with such veracious and 
intellectual conversation as is common to dis- 
contented mariners under like circumstances. 

As there had been every appearance of rain 
before leaving the ship, we had taken the pre- 
caution of bringing our water-proof clothes and 
sou’westers, which, in a measure, protected us 
from the wet; and as a further shelter, a large 
tarpaulin, with which the boat was provided, 
was stretched from one gunwale to the other, 
and made fast to the rowlocks, so that with our 
bodies snugly coiled away upon the thwarts, 
leaving only our heads protruding between the. 
gunwale and tarpaulin, the whole concern bore 
a rather distant resemblance to an immense tur- 
tle with four heads, each ornamented with a 
sou’ wester. 

Among other topics of conversation, the sub- 
ject of love had been introduced, and as that 
had begun to flag, one of the boys fished out 
from the stern locker a large bottle of “ some- 
thing to take,” (this was a good many years ago, 
when it was as fashionable to partake, as it is 
now to abstain), to which we immediately paid 
our respects (just to keep the fog off our stom- 
achs), and as the last one, after a gradual and 
protracted elevation of the bottle, accompanied 
with a gurgling sound, returned it with a grace- 
ful flourish to the perpendicular, and gave vent 
to the feeling of gratification which it afforded 
him by an emphatic ‘“ Ha,” he resumed his re- 
marks by tarning to old Joe Grummet, the cox- 
swain, with the inquiry : 

“Well, Joe, what do you think of love? Yoa 
have been knocking about the world for a good 
spell, and ought to have some little experience 
by this time.” 

“As to that,” returned Joe, “I’ve always 
been more or less in love with plum duff, swamp 
seed, and such like, on a banyan day, besides 
which, I entertain no slight affection for the 
chap whose sou’wester and jacket I’m wearing.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned the first speaker. 
“ We are all of us a little tender-hearted in that 
respect. But the kind of love of which we are 
now speaking, is that which usually terminates 
in @ fige-shilling ring, and a couple of dollars, or 
80, to the parson.” 

“O yes, I believe in that, too; not that I have 
had much experience myself, but I’ve played 
second fiddle toa good deal of love-making in 
my day. One affair, in particular, I remember, 
came near getting one poor fellow twelve dozen 
at the gangway, but turned out in the end for 
all the world just like a story book.” 

The prospect of a story to pass the time was 
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by no means unpleasant, and edging closer to 
the speaker, we made big ears to hear what Joe 
had to say. 

“ Tt’s not far from a good many years ago that 
this I’m going to tell you of took place, when I 
was a bit of a youngster. I was in the service 
then, as I have been, off and on, ever since. 
We had been stationed at Boston for some time, 
and were getting rather weary of remaining 60 
long inactive, when orders came down from the 
Admiralty to fit out a frigate for a craise up the 
Straits, and I was chosen as one of her crew. I 
was highly delighted, as you may suppose, with 
the idea of going into the Mediterranean; for, 
being young, I was of course romantic, and 
thought all that was requisite to my perfect hap- 
piness was to visit the classic scenes of which I 
had read a great deal too much for my own 
good, and such a fool did I make of myself, that 
instead of turning into my hammock to get my 
regular sleep, as I should have done, I used to 
poke about the decks moonlight nights, looking 
at the stars, and repeating to myself some verses 
of Byron’s, that began : 

“ The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho—” 
did something or other she ought to have been 
ashamed of (I forget what now), and altogether 
I was as happy in anticipation as you can well 
imagine. 

“As is usually the case, when a person has 
placed his whole mind and hopes upon any one 
thing, I was disappointed, for happening to be 
ashore one day on liberty, I cut up a bit of a 
shine (it isn’t necessary to the story to tell you 
what; even if it was, I shouldn’t do it), for 
which my name was removed from the list for 
the Straits, and I was ordered on board the re- 
ceiving ship for one year. 

“I bore the disappointment with the fortitude 
and philosophy of a boy of eighteen. Had I 
been a Frenchman, I should have written a very 
pathetic epistle, addressed to mankind in gen- 
eral, and at once taken leave of a heartless and 
unsympathizing world ; but, unfortunately, be- 
ing a full-rigged John Bull, I was merely sulky, 
a state of mind which procured for me a genteel 
sufficiency of kicks and cuffs from my ship ‘ 
for what they chose to term my very unsocial 
behaviour. Nothing could have been better for 
me than such treatment ; for what with whipping 
one chap, getting whipped by another, and the 
pair of us being flogged at the gangway the next 
morning for fighting, I was thoroughly curéd, 
and acknowledged to be a good. shipmate before 
I had fought my way half through our mess. ‘ 
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“ Among the many good fellows stationed on 
board the receiving ship, was one Royal Back- 
stay, a young chap, who slung his hammock next 
to mine. He was about two years older than 
myself, a general favorite, and belonged to an 
excellent family (the Backstays of Staffordshire), 
was next of kin, and would inherit the title and 
estate of his uncle, Sir Topmast Backstay, a 
rich but penurious old codger, and a member of 
Parliament, who had kept Royal on such an 
extremely short allowance that, partly in conse- 
quence of some little debts, and partly from a 
spirit of adventure, he had shipped for a five 
years’ term in the navy, @ proceeding which 
caused his uncle to swear tremendously, and set 
about getting his discharge. Royal, on his part, 
swore still harder, and utterly refused to accept 
his discharge, and here the matter rested, 

“Thad given him some cause of offence the 
first day on board, which led to a severe and 
protracted combat, resulting in four black eyes 
and a pair of broken noses between us, neither 
being declared the victor ; from that day forward 
we were the Damon and Pythias of the ship. He 
was a remarkably fine looking fellow, was Roy- 
al, and as active as a whole colony of monkeys ; 
a description of talent that seldom goes unre- 
warded in the service, and he was in consequence 
promoted to the office of coxswain of the cap- 
tain’s gig, whereupon he lost no time in procur- 
ing for me a berth as one of the gig’s crew, and I 
pulled the strokeoar. This was a piece of great 
good fortune, for while the liberty days of the 
other men were like angels’ visits, we had every 
day, our only duty being to pull the captain on 
shore in the morning, and he, being a very in- 
dulgent man, allowed us to ran about the town 
wherever we chose, only requiring us to be at 
the boat in season to take him off again at night, 
a requirement which we scrupulously complied 
with. 

“The rest of the boat’s crew used to take 
themselves off to places where the web-footed 
portion of humanity most do congregate ; but 
Royal and myself, being a trifle aristocratic or 
8o in our ideas, found more amusement rambling 
about up-town among the gentry, and many a 
nice, little adventure we fell in with by so doing. 
The spot most infested by us was some two or 
three miles back from the docks, among the 
very pretty surburban residences of the better 
class of citizens, a faverite haunt of nursery 
maids when taking their little charges out for 
an airing, and who were not unfrequently ac- 
companied by the ladies of the family. By dint 
of a lavish but judicious distribution of candy, 
or ‘taffy,’ as they call it in England, we suc- 
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ceeded in establishing a pretty extensive ac- 
quaintance among the infantry and nursery 
maids ; and from the children the acquaintance 
soon spread to the ladies, who were evidently 
not at all displeased with the respectful famili- 
arity of such a man as my friend Royal ; for al- 
though his dress showed him to be but a com- 
mon sailor, yet with his very pleasing address, 
and uncommon fine figure, which the pictur- 
esque costume of the navy set off to great ad- 
vantage, and evidences of refined taste, such as 
dainty, little patent leather pumps, elaborately 
striped stockings, and handkerchief of the finest 
linen, perfumed with the choicest and most deli- 
cate extracts, he fairly realized the ideal sailor- 
boy of romance and the stage; and many a 
time have I waited for hours, while Royal, seat- 
ed upon one of the benches beneath the trees, 
held long and, apparently, very interesting con- 
versations with some aristocratic young lady, 
who, with sparkling eyee and suspended breath, 
listened with intense intgrest to the thrilling re- 
cital of wonderful adventures, and perils by sea 
and land, throagh which he had not passed, and 
many a sigh and regret did the thought occasion 
that he was only a sailor. 

* Although this state of things continued for 
some time, and we were constantly meeting the 
same people, yet Royal appeared to have no 
preference whatever, which I considered some- 
thing quite remarkable in a young fellow of his 
temperament. It is morally impossible that I 
could have been in his place without falling des- 
perately in love with half a dozen of them, at 
least. There was, however a marked difference 
in their treatment of us. Me, they addressed in 
a patronizing and condescending manner, and to 
save my life [ couldn’t get upon a comfortable 
footing with any one whose rank was more ex- 
alted than that of a nursery maid ; but although 
our station in life was supposed to be precisely 
similar, they always treated him as an equal, 
which was conclusive evidence to me that a real 
gentleman will always command respect, though 
for the time he may be under a cloud. 

“Two or three months passed in this manner, 
and we became as well known as the trees under 
which we lounged, when a circumstance occur- 
red that gave a new turn to our pursuits. One 
bright sunshiny morning, having pulled the cap- 
tain on shore rather earlier than usual, we took 
a longer and more circuitous route than usual to 
reach our accustomed place of resort, when in 
passing @ sort of variety store, and noticing a 
display of confectionary in the window, it oc- 
curred to us that our supply of candy for the 


children was exhausted; accordingly turning 


back, we entered the store to replenish. There 
was no one in when we entered, but a variety of 
sounds issuing from a room in the rear of the 
store, showed that it was not entirely deserted, 
so beating a tattoo on the counter with our 
knuckles, to attract attention, we awaited the 
appearance of some one. Presently the door of 
the rear room opened, and a young girl of, I 
should say, not more than seventeen, tripped 
behind the counter, and awaited our.wishes. I 
really think J never beheld a more beautiful 
creature since I was christened than that same 
candy shop girl. The pretty pink dress she had 
on went right to my heart, and Royal’s, too, I 
should judge by the way he gazed at her, saying 
never a word. She looked at us a moment, but 
as we did nothing but stare, she blushed vigor- 
ously, dropped her bright black eyes, which were 
fringed with lashes of not quite a fathom in 
length—at least, pretty nedt it—and stammered 
something about her father being out. 

“The poor little thing’s embarrassment re- 
minded us of our rudeness, of which we did not 
before consider, so surprised were we at finding 
such a divinity in such a place, and Royal, who 
was famous for pretty speeches, assured her he 
was delighted that her father was not in, as he 
only wanted a little candy, which would doubt- 
less be all the sweeter for being put up by such 
a charming young lady. The poor child blushed 
harder than ever at this, and assumed a very 
solemn expression, which looked oddly enough 


‘on such a pretty young face, mixed up with so 


many blushes. Royal saw that she did not ad- 
mire the style of his conversation, and became 
more respectful! 

“I don’t know how it happened, but it took a 


long while to do up that caady. First her little . 


fingers would tremble, and she would drop a 
stick, which Royal would pick up and return ; 
then the paper wouldn’t get in the right position, 
or the string became tangled, and she and Royal 
would try a long while to clear it—or, rather, 
she tried, and Royal only pretended to do so— 
she, all the time, endeavoring to look as sober as 
possible ; but the string, instead of getting bet- 
ter, got worse and worse ; indeed, there seemed 
some danger that their fingers would get tangled 
up together in their efforts to clear it, until it 
becoming evident she would never get the parcel 
done up in her flutter, she dropped the whole 
affair on the counter, and burst into a merry, lit- 
tle laugh, so contagious that we joined with as 
much heartiness as though it had been the funni- 
est thing in the world. This broke the i ice, and 
we chatted away a long while as pleasant as 
possible; or, rather, Royal and she did; and 
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for all I know, we might have stayed till this 
time, so pleased did they seem with each other, 
had there not entered the shop a little, hard fea- 
tured old man, who glanced sharply and angrily 
from us to the girl. We interpreted her anxious 
and rather distressed look as a wish for us to go. 
Accordingly paying for our purchases without 

any more words, we took our leave. 

“TI expected Royal would have a good deal to 
say about our adventure as we continued our 
walk, but to my surprise he was silent as a post, 
and seemed rather displeased than otherwise at 
my remarks concerning the little lady; so after 
two or three trials, I gave up the attempt to 
make her the subject of our conversation, and 
we continued our walk in silence. 

“ We did not remain as long as usual at our 
accustomed lounging place, but having disposed 
of the candy, Royal dragged me off to the busi- 
ness part of the town, where we spent the whole 
day shopping. There was no end of fine things 
he seemed to have occasion for. You would 
have thought he was fitting himself out for a 
four years’ cruise with a wedding party, by the 
nature and amount of the articles he bought that 
day. 

“The following morning found us again at 
the candy shop. The young lady made her ap- 
pearance as before, and though a little surprised, 
not very displeased at our advent. Very much 
the same performance was gone through as on 
the day before, except that there was more free- 
dom on both sides, and, as had been agreed upon 
between us, I sat drumming my heels upon a 

sugar box outside the door, watching for the old 
man, who appeared to have some regular busi- 
ness abroad at that hour every morning, while 
Royal negotiated with the little lady the impor- 
tant trade in candy. As the old fellow made his 
appearance round a distant corner, I gave the 
concerted signal, and we quickly took ourselves 
out of sight before he could be aware of our 
visit. A look of intelligence passed between 
Royal and the girl at my signal, and his abrupt 
departure, and from that day there was a tacit 
understanding between them. It is astonishing 
how a mutual understanding, if ever so slight, 
helps along an acquaintance ; that or something 
else must have done so in this case, for day 
after day, and week after week, found us at the 
same spot. I have always been at a loss to con- 

jecture what became of so much candy; the 
Price of sugar, I think, must have advanced 
very materially during that period. 

“At length, one morning, upon going to the 
shop as usual, the girl was not to be seen, and 
in her place was the old man, and very cross he 
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was, indeed. It was easy to perceive that some- 
thing was in the wind, and what, Royal was de- 
termined to find out; for though the old fellow 
treated him with anything but civility, he per- 
sisted in remaining in the shop, while I—more 
from habit than anything else—took my accus- 


tomed seat on the sugar-box outside. I had set 
there some minutes, while Royal was trying 
every possible method to learn something of his 
little friend, when, quick as a flash, the young 
lady herself darted from the door adjoining the 
store, slipped a bit of a note into my hand, and 
flew back again so rapidly that I hardly saw her 
myself, and am sure no one else did. By this 
time, Royal had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the old man ¢hat he fairly turned him out of 
the shop, with the request that he would never 
enter it again. I think I never saw a more de- 
jected countenance than Royal’s, as he joined 
me on the walk, and we left the spot. 

What's the matter, shipmate I asked, as 
we walked slowly away. ‘You couldn’t look 
more down in the mouth if some one had stolen 
your chest of go-ashore clothes. Has your little 
bird flown, or sick, or what ?’ 

“*T don’t know; that is the worst of it,’ he 
replied, with a face as long as the fore-to’-bow- 
line. ‘I must manage somehow to see her again 
before I go on board the ship to-night, even if L 
have to desert for the purpose. She would, I 
feel certain, have communicated with me in some 
manner had it been in her power. It is from 
her neglect to do so that I fear something serious 
has occurred.’ 

“*Why, the fact is, Royal,’ I replied, ‘you 
are not smart. Now, although you have had so 
much talk with the little gipsy, and I so little, it 
is clear that I am the favorite, as is evident from 
her not taking the trouble to communicate with 
you, while she did with me, though I haven’: 
had time to read her note yet.’’ At the same 
time I drew from my pocket the little letter, 
which, Royal snatched from my hand as though 
his life depended upon getting it away from 
me. 

“ The instant change in his countenance wonld 
have been sufficient evidence that the contents 
were not of a very unpleasant nature, even if he 
had not passed the note to me upon finishing its 
perusal. It was evidently hastily written, in a 
round school girl hand, with many erasures, and 
an occasional spot, which may have been made 
by tears. She commenced by saying that her 

father had discovered his frequent visits at the 
store, was very angry, and treated her with 
great severity in consequence, forbidding her to 


go into the store again when gentlemen were 


| 


present ; that she feared she had done wrong in 
having had any conversation with him whatever; 
that now they must never, never meet again ; she 
wished they never had met; and concluded by 
earnestly desiring that he would not call at the 
store again, as her father would be so angry; 
and, in particular, she hoped he would not en- 
deavor to meet her in the park, where she walk- 
ed every afternoon from three till four. 

“ Of course we respected her wishes—all ex- 
cept the last, with which Royal could hardly be 
expected to comply. At least two hours before 
the time she wished us not to see her, we were 
posted in the park, watching every female that 
passed, as though we suspected her of an intent 
to pick our pockets. 

* At length, after what seemed a young eter- 
nity, Mary made her appearance, looking bright- 
er and prettier than ever, and accompanied by a 
maid-of-all-work, whom we had often seen at the 
store. Royal and myself, like heartless wret#hes 
as we were, to plague such a dear little innocent, 
hid ourselves behind a clump of trees, that we 
might have an opportunity of seeing whether 
she expected us. Upon entering the park, she 
glanced furtively in every direction, but not see- 
ing the person, her look became more anxious, 
and upon reaching the spot near where we were 
concealed—from whence she could obtain a view 
of the whole place—the certainty that we had 
not come forced itself upon her, and the poor 
little thing, raising her handkerchief to her eyes, 
burst into tears. 

“ This was rather too much for me, and I gave 
Royal a tremendous kick to rouse him into ac- 
tion ; but he needed no hint from me, for at the 
instant he was in the act of springing from his 
hiding place, and coming softly behind them, 
gently touched Mary on the arm. Starting sud- 
denly, she looked up into his face with an ex- 
pression so fall of joy, and love, and confidence, 
that my heart smote me for having had anything 
whatever to do with the affair; for, of course, I 
had no means of knowing Royal’s intentions, 
and I inwardly resolved if he did not swear to 
me to deal honestly by her, I would inform her 
father. 

“Mary’s first act was to have another little 
crying spell, and, woman-like, to reproach Roy- 
al for doing that which, if he had not, would 
have broken her heart altogether. Mary’s com- 
panion soon fell behind, to keep company with 
youts trdly, which she did for an hour, at least, 
on that day, and a score or two of days subse- 
quently. According to all the rules of story- 
telling, I ought to have fallen desperately in 
love with the girl, but that was rather more than 
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Iconld do. I tried hard enough, and so I be- 
lieve did she, but the fact is, I was nearly as 
much in love with Mary as Royal himself, and 
the coarse, though good-natured, servant-girl 
could hardly supplant her, while at the same 
time Royal was so much more splendid than 
your humble servant, that I was completely 
eclipsed. 

“The interview, as I have said, lasted a fall 
hour, and it was with a countenance radiant 
with happiness that Royal parted from Mary at 
the park gate. . 

“* Joe, my boy, I’m the happiest dog alive,’ 
said he, as he joined me. ‘She’s to meet me 
here again to-morrow.’ 

“T felt sorry to mar his happiness, but true to 
my virtuous resolve, I was determined to find 
out his intentions; so giving him a peculiar 
look, I ejaculated ‘ if—’ 

“<Tf what?’ he exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“<«Tf I don’t prevent it by informing her fa- 
ther,’ I said. 

“What the deuce do you mean, Joe? said 
he, angrily. ‘I can bear a great deal from you, 
but you’ll oblige me by not joking upon that 
subject.’ 

“*Tv’s no joke,’ I continued; ‘I never was 
more serious in my life. Now listen attentively 
to what I am going to say, and your answer 
will decide whether I put a stop to these inter- 
views or not. I want to know what it is your 
intention to do with our little friend; no doubt 
you like her, and would not see her injured for 
your right hand. But consider what you are 
doing. If you were always to fill the same sta- 
tion you do now, it would be right and proper, 
no doubt, to keep up the intimacy, and some 
day marry the girl; but itis not so. In afew 
years—a few months, perhaps—you will be a 
rich man, with a handle to your name; one of 
the aristocracy in fact, and expected to take your 
wife from your own class. When that time ar- 
rives, you will hesitate long, and do much vio- 
lence to your feelings, sooner than wed one of 
her station, however much you may like her; 
and so the poor child must have her heart 
broken to gratify a passing fancy of yours. In- 
deed, it is the fable of the donkey and the frogs 
realized—while it is fan for the donkey, it is 
death for the frogs. Mary is the mnocent little 
frog, who must die, because you, a great strap- 
ping jackass, must needs kick, and flap, and 


flounce about in thé little pond which she inhab-" 


its, when you might as well, with the whole 
world before you, choose some other: spot to 
amuse yourself, where you would then injure no 
one.’ 
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“Well, really, Joe, I didn’t suppose there 
was so much talk in you,’ said Royal, with a 
laugh. ‘I’m certainly very much obliged to 
you for the simile. But seriously, I had long 
ago considered all that you have said, and fully 
and decidedly made up my; mind as to what 
course I shall pursue in regard to the child, as 
you call her; so set your mind at rest upon the 
subject. I intend to marry her as soon as possi- 
ble, and before I leave Portsmouth. Her father, 
to be sure, is opposed to such a proceeding, be- 
cause he hopes for his child to do better than to 
marry a common sailor; for which I do not 
blame him ; indeed, she is worthy a better fate. 
Did he know what my prospects really are, he 
would doubtless be as anxious to promote the 
match, as he is now to thwart it; while, on the 
other hand, did Mary suspect the truth, the poor 
little thing would be frightened by the same 
doubts that have found a place in your stupid 
brain. Besides which, it will be a great pleasure 
and a matter of no little pride to me, if she con- 
sents to marry me as a sailor. You perceive, 
therefore, there are no grounds for your fears, 
and also why I keep my real condition a secret 
from Mary. Were I free from the service, I 
should marry as soon as I could obtain her con- 
sent. I would apply to my uncle for my dis- 
charge; but if he thought I really wished to be 
released from the navy, he would keep me there 
as long as possible. My only course, therefore, 
is to wait "patiently until he himself offers to re- 
lease me, which will be soon, I fancy; so give 
yourself no uneasiness about Mary. No one 
can be more solicitous for her real welfare than 
Iam myself.’ 

“ Royal’s words carried conviction with them, 
and I was satisfied. The next day, and the 
next, and for many succeeding days, did the lov- 
ers enjoy their stolen interviews uninterruptedly, 
until one afternoon, while walking, as usual, to 
and fro, on one of the paths, dur second lieuten- 
ant made his appearance in the park, and secing 
Royal in company with a lady, turned his steps 
in that direction, and gazed earnestly, and in a 
manner calculated to give offence, to say the 
least, at Mary. Royal, aware that he would get 
himself into serious difficulty by resenting his 
conduct in any way, passed on without any re- 


mark, though I could see he with difficulty con- 
trolled his feelings. I was overjoyed to see the 


lieutenant continue his walk without molesting 
them farther ; for knowing Royal’s proad spirit, 
I feared an explosion, which would inevitably 
have resulted in his being deprived of his lib- 
erty ; for the lieutenant was a person who would 


stoop to any meanness to revenge the slightest 
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injury ; indeed, he was universally disliked by 
both officers and men for his insolent and over- 
bearing manner; but being the son of an admi- 
ral, and possessing considerable influence, every 
one stood more or less in fear of him. 

“ From the character of the man and his man- 
ner upon meeting Mary, I feared we had not 
seen the last of him; nor were my fears without 
foundation, for, upon returning to the boat-land- 
ing that afternoon, we found him waiting for 
us. Approaching Royal, he addressed him in a 
condescending manner, and after a few casual 
remarks, inquired : 

“«Where did you capture that pretty little 
craft I saw you conveying this afternoon? Who 
and what is she?” 

“* A friend of mine,’ answered Royal, coldly. 

“¢ A friend of yours, eh? You may as well 
tell me who she is, for I have taken quite a fancy 
to her, and intend to make her a friend of mine, 
“*That she will never be,’ retorted Royal, 
angrily. 

“*« Be careful of your words, young man, or 
you may get yourself into difficulty,’ returned 
the lieutenant. ‘It would be strange, indeed, if 
a young wench, who keeps company with a fel- 
low like you, should refuse the civilities of an 
officer.’ 

“The approach of the captain at this moment, 
prevented the angry retort which Royal could 
scarcely refrain from uttering, and in silence we 
pulled the boat to the ship’s side. 

“Both Royal and myself were troubled with 
anxious forcbodings that night, for the lieuten- 
ant had it in his power, if he saw fit, to prevent 
our going on shore again while we remained at 
Portsmouth ; a prospect of a not very cheering 
nature to a young fellow in Royal’s situation ; 
and it was with a great deal of trepidation we 
awaited the hour for the captain to go on shore, 
when it would be apparent whether or no our 


liberty had been stopped. To our joyful sur- 
prise, we found, when the gig was piped away, 
that our places in the boat had not been supplied 
by others, and it was with light hearts we pulled 
the boat to the landing, reproaching ourselves 
with having entertained so bad an opinion of the 
lieutenant. 


“Having roamed about the town as usual 


through the morning, we turned our steps to- 
ward the park at the accustomed hour, end seat- 
img ourselves near the entrance gate, awaited the 
appearance of Mary, and her shadow, the ser- 
vant girl, from whom she appeared never to be 
separated ; at least, when she came to the park. 


We had been there some little time, and so busi- 
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ly engaged in conversation that for a minute or 
two we had forgotten to look toward the gate to 
observe whether our friends were in sight, when 
we were startled by the sound of voices, and 
looking up, beheld Mary running hastily towards 
us, while her companion was in a violent alterca- 
tion with the lieutenant, upon. whom she was 
bestowing a ‘ piece of her mind’ with exceeding 
emphasis. 

“*O dear, I am so glad you are here!” ex- 
claimed Mary, as Royal flew to meet her. ‘Who 
is that man, and what does he mean?’ and she 
pointed tremblingly at the lieutenant, who hav- 
ing disengaged himself from the girl, was hastily 
approaching them. 

“*Ah, my darling,’ said the lieutenant, ‘so 
you are playing the modest, are you, and pre- 
tending to be frightencd? Come, come, that 
wont do with me; it’s a very pretty dodge, but 
I understand it perfectly.’ And he extended his 
hand toward Mary. 

“*Stand back, sir!’ roared Royal, in a furious 
passion. ‘ Stand back, or I’ll show you a dodge 
you don’t understand !’ 

“* So you dare threaten your superior officer, 
do you, fellow? You may consider yourself 
good for four dozen at the gangway to morrow 
morning. So you may as well leave the girl to 
my care, and go quietly down to the boat, and I 
may, perhaps, overlook your insolence.’ 

*“*Take that, you cowardly whelp!’ roared 
Royal, striking him a crushing blow in the face, 
which sent him reeling into the centre of a mud- 
dy pool by the side of the path, from which he 
extricated himself, dripping with water, and, 
without saying a word, walked rapidly away. 

“The instant the blow was strack, we became 
aware of the disagreeable situation in which we 
had placed ourselves; the rules of the service 
were strict, and the punishment for striking an 
officer severe in the extreme. We well knew 
with what intention the lieutenant had walked 
away so quickly, and that we might expect a 
file of marines after us at any moment. 

“That Royal should be adverse to having 
Mary see him arrested, and perhaps brutally 
treated before her face, was very natural; and 
he consequently, after soothing and relieving her 
egitation as much as possible, hurried her de- 
parture with an apocryphal story of some busi- 
ness he was obliged to attend to immediately. 

“The whole affair had been so strange, and 
Royal’s evident anxiety to terminate the inter- 


view so unusual, that it was with a very sorrow- 
fal and bewildered countenance Mary left the 


spot. No sooner had she disappeared round a 
corner, than with a simultaneous action, thongh 


without exchanging a word—for we both knew 
too well the necessity of expedition—we hast- 
ened toward the boat-landing, to avoid, if possi- 
ble, being dragged through the streets as prison- 
ers; nor was there a moment to spare. We no 
sooner reached the landing than we were seized 
by a file of marines, a pair of handcuffs slipped 
on to our wrists, and in five minutes more we 
were in confinement in the brig, or ship-prison. 

“The punishment for such an offence as Roy- 
al had committed, and in which I was impli- 
cated, could only be inflicted by order of a 
court martial, and our greatest source of appre- 
hension during the first part of our confinement, 
was that the trial would not take place fora 
number of days, during which our friends would 
naturally experience no little anxiety, to say 
nothing of the indignities the lieutenant might 
offer Mary, who would be sure to visit the park 
as usual. But our anxiety upon this point was 
speedily put at rest, for the lieutenant, in his 
solicitude to have us punished at once, did the 
very thing which of all others we could have 
wished. By his urgent solicitation, the officers 
convened, and the court martial was held at 
once, so that scarcely an hour intervened between 
our arrest arfd our being led into court. 

“ The trial was soon over; there being litile 
more necessary in such cases than for the officer 
making the complaint to state the circumstances, 
little or nothing being allowed to be sajd in be- 
half of the defendant. In our case, the proceed- 
ings were unusually abridged, no witnesses be- 
ing necessary—the lieutenant’s magnificent black 
eye being sufficient evidence, even if we had not 
pleaded guilty to the charge. 

“ The court conferred for a moment, when the 
senior officer proceeded to read the sentence, 
avhich was, ‘that Royal Backstay, seaman, for 
assaulting and wounding an officer of his British 
Majesty’s naval service, be, and hereby is, sen- 
tenced by a competent court martial to receive 
twelve dozen lashes upon his bare back, well 
laid on; immediately after receiving which, to 
be transferred to the sloop-of-war Teazer, to pro- 
ceed to the East India station, there to remain 
during the four years remaining of the term for 
which he shipped. And that Joseph Grummet, 
seaman, who appears to have taken no active 


part in the assault, receive the ordinary punish- 


ment of four dozen and four on the bare back.’ 
“Immediately after the reading of the sen- 
tence, we were led back to the brig, and the irons 
were again fastened on Royal’s wrists, while my 
own hands—on account of the lightness of the 
punishment—were left at liberty. My own sen- 


tence was a mere nothing, Many and many a 
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time had I received the same number of lashes ; 
indeed, it was the usual punishment for light 
offences ; besides which, my back, from repeated 
and generous flogging, had beqgme hard and 
callous, as is frequently the case with fan loving 
men-of-war’s-men, and I could take four dozen, 
and put my jacket on top of them without wink- 
ing. But the case was different with Royal; a 
lash had never touched his back ; consequently 
the infliction would be much more severe, for in 
first floggings the back is tender, and the lash 
enters deeply into the flesh, drawing blood at 
every stroke, and leaving a scar for life. Besides, 
twelve dozen are a great many lashes. Men 
have died before now ere the number was com- 
pleted, and I had great fears for Royal. But he 
professed to think nothing of it. At the worst, 
he thought, it could but lay him up for a month 
or so; but then it must be considered he had 
never tasted the ‘cat.’ The remainder of his 
sentence, however, gave him the greatest uneasi- 
ness. The Teazer was to sail immediately, and 
although his uncle might procure his discharge, 
it would be too late, the ship must have sailed, 
and a year must elapse, before he could return 

to England; and a year is a long while to a 
young fellow in love. 

“We talked the matter over, pro and con, 
until night, when with the darkness we relapsed 
into silence, each being sufficiently occupied with 
his own thoughts. Suddenly Royal turned to 
me, and Said, earnestly : 

“*Joe, I must communicate with Mary to- 
night, that she may be prevented from going to 
the park to-morrow. I would not have her Bee 
the lieutenant, and hear his account of my pun- 
ishment for the world. I must get a message to 
her to-night.’ 

“ «Impossible I exclaimed. 


‘There is no 


take a message to her if there was 7” 

“No, it’s not impossible,’ he replied, slowly. 

“T understood him in a moment. 

“« True,’ I replied, ‘my hands are at liberty, 
the brig door is open, with only a marine to 
guard it. It is possible I might succeed in es- 
caping. I will try if you wish it; but consider 
to what you expose me. It is neither more nor 
less than desertion, and you know the penalty. 
Is the object to be gained worth the risk ’’ 

“He made no answer at the time, and for 


his own thoughts. At length, in a low 
scarcely articulate voice, he said : 

** Joe, I would do as much for you.’ 

“* That is enough,’ I replied. ‘What shall I 
say to her?” 
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boat going on shore to-night ; besides, who would ~ 


has anything happened to him 1’ 


«¢ Whatever you think best. You know my 
i and can best jadge what to say when you 
see her.’ 

“Tt was already late, and there was no time 
to be wasted ; so creeping close to the door, I 
waited till the marine on guard passed, and slip- 
ping softly by him, gained the side of a gun 
before he turned. Crouching down in the shad- 
ow, I waited until he turned again, when quickly 
and silently I crawled to an open port, and slid- 
ing down by the fore chains, dropped noiselessly 
into the water, and struck out for the shore. 

“Tt was a long swim, and I was nearly ex- 
hausted before reaching the land. So clamber- 
ing up the pier wall, I sat down to recover my 
breath; but a single glance toward the ship 
showed me that my escape was already discov- 
ered. There was now no time to rest. Spring- 
ing up, I ran with all speed toward the part of 
the town in which Mary resided. Arriving at 
the house, I saw to my dismay that the store 
was closed. To alarm the house, would be to 
arouse the old man, and before I could succeed 
in seeing Mary, the guard from the ship would 
be at my heels. As I stood hesitating what to 
do, I glanced upward, and to my great comfort 
saw a light in one of the upper windows. Scrap- 
ing up a handful of gravel, I threw it against 
the sash. Immediately some one came to the 
window, raised it, and looking out, inquired 
who was there. I recognized the voice as be- 
longing to the girl I had seen so often with 
Mary. Stepping to the spot where the light 
shone upon me, I answered : 

“*Tt is Joe. Don’t you know me?” 

“She knew me at once, and telling me to 
remain where I was, closed the window and 
vanished. In another minute the store door 
opened, and entering, I found myself in the 
presence of Mery, and the girl I had scen at the 
window. 

“* What is the matter ? What /as happened ?’ 


| exclaimed Mary, with the greatest anxiety. 


“*Nothing, nothing—only Royal wishes you 


| Rot to go to the park again till you hear from 
him,’ I replied, determined to deliver the more 
| important part of my message at once, in case 
anything should suddenly occur to interrupt our 
| interview. 


“*Something fas happened, I know there 


| has,’ persisted Mary, not at all satisfied with my 
nearly half an hour remained silent, absorbed in . reply. 
| 


“*No, nothing, I assure you,’ I answered, 


with as much boldness as though I was speaking 
the trath. 


“Then what makes you so wet? Tell me, 
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“TI had forgotten about my clothes, which 
were sticking to me from the effect of my aquatic 
performance, giving me very much the appear- 
ance of a plaster image. The question was a 
poser, but I was relieved from the necessity of 
framing an answer by the regular tramp of a 
body of men approaching the house, and a suc- 
cession of heavy raps upon the door, while a 
voice called : 

*«¢ Open, iu the king’s name!’ 

««* What does all this mean ?’ asked Mary and 
the girl in affright. - 

“ «Why, the fact is,’ I replied, fairly forced to 
tell something near the truth. ‘ Royal is in con- 
finement for striking that officer to-day, and I 
have deserted to tell you that nothing serious 
has occurred, and bring Royal’s request not to 
go to the park at present. These men at the 
door are afver me as a deserter. Butis there no 
way to escape from here ?”’ I asked, as the raps 
continued. 

“* Yes, this way,’ said the girl, going to a door 
in the rear of the shop. 

“*No, no, no! not there!’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘Don’t you hear? My father is coming down 
stairs.’ 

“Where then shall we put him?’ asked the 
girl, in a flutter. ‘O, here’s a place, come here,’ 
and she opened the cover of one of a long row 
of boxes, such as you often see behind the coun- 
ter of a grocery store. The box was about two- 
thirds full of meal, so scooping out a hole in the 
centre, I jumped in, and making myself small 
as possible, they closed the cover, and pushed a 
heavy box of coffee on top of it. In another 
minute the old man entered the shop, and open- 
ed the door to the officer and marines, who were 
besieging the front. The box was so close that 
I could hear but little that took place ; but it ap- 
peared that the marines, having entered, searched 
every part of the shop and house in vain, and 
were about giving up the search, when the cir- 
camstance occurred which revealed my hiding 
place. 

“Upon the cover of the box being closed upon 
me, I became aware that the place was too close 
to support respiration, no air entering the box. 
From my confined position, I found it impossible 
to raise the lid; and to add to my discomfort, the 
commotion I had kicked up on entering, caused 
the meal to rise in a cloud, entering my mouth 
and nostrils in such quantities as to almost suffo- 
cate me. I held on, however, resolved to suffer 
all but death sooner than be taken. But human 
nature cannot endure everything, and at the last 
pinch of the game, when the marines were in the 
act of leaving, I found it impossible to restrain a 


thundering sneeze, which made the box rattle. 
In an instant the cover was raised, and myself 
pulled out, looking more like a miller than ever 
did the proprietor of any grist mill. 

“T must have made a ludicrous figure, for not 
a person in the shop—not even Mary—could 
refrain from a hearty laugh at my appearance. 
Being saturated with water, the meal adhered to 
every part of my person—my clothes, hair, every 
part in fact, to the thickness of an inch. I must 
have seemed like nothing so much as an ani- 
mated pudding. That, however, did not prevent 
their hurrying me off, and in a few minutes, I 
found myself again in confinement on board the 
ship ; this time, however, in a separate room 
from Royal. 

“The events of the day had fatigued me not 
a little, and weariness overcoming my anxiety, I 
fell asleep and was only awakened by the boat- 
swain’s whistle the next morning, piping all hands 
to witness punishment. At the same time a ma- 
rine entered, with a change of clothes, and mate- 
rials for making a decent toilet, which being 
completed, Iwas then marched to the gangway. 
Royal, who was already there, looked eagerly at 
me. I gave him an affirmative nod, which 
seemed to raise his spirits wonderfully. 

“ Everything was in readiness for the punish- 
ment to proceed. The men were grouped upon 
the forward part of the deck, the officers farther 
aft, while in the centre, the boatswain’s mate 
flourished his cat, and the surgeon stood ready 
to see that the torture did not quite kill the vic- 
tim. The only persons to be flogged that day 
were Royal and myself. His turn came first. 
His shirt was stripped from his shoulders, leav- 
ing him exposed from the waist upward. Two 
men now stretched his arms outward and up- 
ward, making them fast by a lashing, while 


‘another lashed his feet to the grating to prevent 


the slightest convulsive action. 

“ Already was the boatswain’s mate swinging 
the lash around his head, preparatory to the first 
blow, only awaiting the word, when a slight con- 
fasion at the gangway announced that some one 
was coming on board. The order was given to 
delay the flogging ; for naval officers are some- 
what averse to letting a stranger and a civilian 
witness the brutal act, which to a person unused 
to sach things, is horribly sickening. 

“I stood quite near the gangway, and, though 
I hardly know why, watched the stranger as he 
stepped upon deck with extraordinary interest. 
He was a little, hatchet-faced man, with sharp, 
twinkling eyes, that seemed to look through you. 
Going at once to the captain, he asked some 
questions, but in so low a tone that I could not 
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catch the words. The captain, in reply, pointed 
to the grating where Royal was seized up. 

“«Tmpossible !’ exclaimed the little man, in 
amazement. ‘ Why, he is now, since the death 
of his uncle, a baronet; a man of station; one 
of the first men in his county. Besides, here is 
his discharge, signed at the Admiralty.’ 

**«T am very sorry,’ retarned the captain ; ‘ but 
the rules of the service are strict. The punish- 
ment ordered by a court martial for a crime 
committed, while the person committing it be- 
longs to the navy, must be inflicted. I would 
gladly remit his punishment were it in my pow- 
er, for it is more painful to my feelings than you 

can imagine.’ 

*«* How do you know this crime, as you call 
it, was committed while he belonged to the ser- 
vice?” asked the hatchet-faced man. ‘When 
did this affair take place ?” 

“When was it, Mr. Smith?’ asked the cap- 
tain of the second lieutenant. 

““* Yesterday afternoon, between three and 
four,’ he replied. 

“ « Between three and four,-eh ?’ said the stran- 
ger, drawing a paper from his pocket. ‘ You 
will perceive that this discharge is dated twelve 
o’clock, yesterday; therefore the assault was 
committed when Sir Royal was as free from the 
service as I am. Your injured officer can only 
bring a suit for simple assault, and that, too, in 
a le court ;” and the little man glanced 
contemptuously at the officers about him. 

“You are right, sir,’ returned the captain ; 
‘he did not belong to the service at that time.’ 

“Then turning to the officer in charge, he 
ordered the prisoner to be released and sent aft. 

“ Royal was speedily let down, and resuming 
his shirt and jacket, followed the captain and the 
stranger into the cabin, while—as there was now. 
nothing to prevent punishment going on as usual 
—your humble servant was seized up, and took 
his four dozen and four like a gentleman, and 
being let down was at once removed to the brig, 
there to remain to answer for desertion. That, 
however, didn’t trouble me much, and ag Royal's 
affair was all right, I had nothing to do but lay 

on my back, kick up my heels, and make fun of 
the sentry. Toward noon, the monotony of the 
scene was pleasantly varied by the appearance of 
an officer, who, setting me at liberty, and putting 
into my hand a pass for a month’s leave of ab. 
sence, informed me that a gentleman wished to 
see me aft. At the cabin door I found Royal, 
who, in a civilian’s apparel, was chatting famil- 
iarly with the captain. 

“*Mr. Grommet,’ said the captain, jocularly, 
‘ allow me to introduce you to Sir Royal Back- 
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stay, late of his British majesty’s naval service 
now of Backstay Hall, Staffordshire.’ 

“ There is but little more to add. Royal mar- 
ried Mary, and she, being a female, was. tickled 
to find after her marriage that she was the wife 
of a baronet instead of a sailor. I accompanied 
them home to Backstay Hall, where I passed one 
of the pleasantest months in my life. Royal tried 
to persuade me to quit the service; but being 
born fora sailor, I had to fulfil my destiny.” 


+ 


A BATH IN THE DEAD SEA. 

I proposed a bath, for the sake of experiment, 
but Francis endeavored to dissuade us. He had 
tried it, and nothing could be more disagreeable ; 
we risked getting a fever, and besides, there were 
four hours of dangerous travel before us. But 
by this time we were half undressed, and soon 
were floating in the clear bituminous waves. 
The beach was fine gravel, and shelved gradu- 
ally down. I kept my tarban on my head, and 
was careful to avoid touching the water with my 
face. The sea was warm and tefally sooth- 
ing to the skin. It was impossible to sink, and 
even while swimming the body rose half out of 
the water. I should think it possible to dive for 
a short distance, but prefer that some one else 
should try the experiment. With a log of wood 
for a pillow, one might sleep as on a patent mat- 
trass. The taste of the water is salt and pun- 
gent, and stings the tongue like saltpetre. We 
were obliged to dress in all haste, without even 
wiping off the detestable liquid ; yet I experi- 
enced very little of that discomfort which most 
travellers have remarked. Where the skin had 
been. previously bruised, there was a slight 
smarting sensation, and my body felt clammy 
and glutinous, but the bath was rather refresh- 
ing than otherwise.—Bayard Taylor. 


AN ECCENTRIC. 

Died in Marblchead, lately, Mr. Robert Har- 
ris, aged 90 years. This individual was proba- 
bly one of the most eccentricof our day. Incom- 
pany with his brother, who died a short time 
since at an equally advanced age, he carried on 
a farm, keeping “ bachelor’s hall” and nothing 
so mach disturbed the even tenor of their way as 
to have a feminine enter their doors. Together 
they accumulated a large sum of money from the 
products of their labor, and on the death of one 
the other found money on the premises that he 
never dreamed of. Possessing a large tract of 
land, no money would induce them to part with 
an acre or even a foot of it; and when money 
came into their hands it was held with an equally 
tenacious grasp. Their wants being simple and 
few, they were supplied by their labor in hus- 

ry, and as a natural consequence their 
worldly possessions increased to an extent, which 
when divided among the respective heirs, will 
make a fine slice for each. 


» 


There are no words so fine, no flattery so soft, 
that there is not a sentiment beyond them that is 
impossible to ex: , at the bottom of the heart 
where true love is. . 
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When loudly roars around our path 
Misfortune’s bitter blast; 

When nature to our stricken souls 
A dreary aspect wears, 

And we are bowed beneath the weight 
Of life’s unchanging cares ; 

When winds are howling wildly round 
Life’s dark and gloomy skies ; 

O, then the faded joys of yore 
Around our pathway rise. 


Though faded now, yet once I thought 
That they could ne’er decay ; 

Yet, like the fragile summer flowers, 
They all have passed away; 

And the emotion of my heart 
Is chilled above the scene, 

As on the wreck of love I gaze, 
And think what once has heen; 

And vain, 0 ¥ain is the attempt, 
Within the fiast to find 

One charm, one hope that cheers the soul, 
Or gives peace to the mind. 


“A LUCKY HIT. 


BY C. H. BILLINGS. 

Hiram Veazie was a plain, good-hearted, 
honest farmer’s boy, whose parents lived on the 
farm where his grandfather was born, not half a 
dozen miles from Augusta, Me. With a good 
common school education, and a natural aptitude, 
Hiram was considered at the age of twenty to be 
avery promising young man, and was certainly’ 
of great service to his father upon the farm. Old 
Mr. Veazie was comfortably situated as to pecu- 
niary means ; first, because his wants were few, 
and secondly, because his land very nearly sup- 
plied them all. But when Hiram asked his 
father to advance him some small amount with 
which to commence business, the good old man 
frankly acknowledged his inability, and rather 
wondered that his son could not content himself 
on the farm, as his father and grandfather had 
done before him. 

The truth was, that Hiram had from boyhood, 
and during all his school hours, been theintimate 
friend and companion of pretty Lucy White, the 
squire’s daughter, and this childish friendship 
had ripened with years into love. Lucy’s father 
understood the position of affairs perfectly, be- 
tween the young people, but never interfered, 
until one day when Hiram took the old gentle- 
man one side, and asked him for Lucy as his 


wife. Old Squire White, as he was universally 


called, replied kindly, but firmly, that Hiram 
must first acquire some trade, and means enough 
to support Lucy, before he could give his con- 
sent to such an arrangement. The future looked 
blank to Hiram, therefore, for he was but a poor 
farmer's boy. 

Lucy was a gentle and lovely girl of nineteen, 
as intelligent as she was pretty ; she loved Hiram 
sincerely, but she was too sensible to sit down 
with him and pine over the situation of affairs. 
She was a practical Yankee girl, and her advice 
to Hiram was sound and loving. 

“Go,” she said, “to Boston or New York. 
You are active, good-looking, intelligent and in- 
dustrious ; the very characteristics that command 
place, I should say, in a large city, and see if 
you do not find the means of earning such wages, 
as shall help you to lay by something. I, too, 
will be industrious, in the meantime, and what 
little I can save shall go to make up the neces- 
sary sum for the purchase of a snug little home 
for us.” 

Hiram kissed his sweet little school mate, and 
promising her that she should never for one hour 
be out of his mind, soon gathered a small sum of 
money together, and with a kind farewell and the 
blessing of his old father and mother, he took 
the cars for Boston. It was his first visit to a 
large city, and at the outset he was almost be. 
wildered ; but seeking economical lodgings, he 
began at once to look about himself for employ- 
ment. This he found it hard to obtain, but he 
was daily growing more and more conversant 


-with city life and ways, and he wrote every few 


days to Lucy a digest of his observations and 
forturtes. <A fortnight or three weeks in Boston 
made fearful inroads into his slender purse, and 
at the suggestion of some new acquaintance he 
determined to go to New York. 

Here he passed some two weeks with various 
adventures, but without finding an hour of pay- 
ing occupation. He wandered everywhere, ob- 
serving and searching out places, inquiring freely 
of all, until at the close of the third week, he had 
buta single dollar left in his pocket, and felt for 
the first time nearly disheartened. In this mood 
he strolled through one of the up town cross 
streets above Union Park, and found his atten- 
tion attracted by the operation of a steam saw 
mill, which he entered, and quietly watched the 
business of. He'sawa smaR, but efficient engine 
driving four saws fed by four men, while there 
stood at a desk hard by, oné evidently the man- 
ager of the establishment. 

Hiram felt a strong interest in what he saw; 
there were large piles of excellent lumber in the 
building, an article he was familiar with from 
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childhood ; and he watched the process of sawing 
it up, carefully observed to what purpose the 
wood was put, and saw a couple of hands in a 
further part of the shop engaged in dovetailing 
the pieces together, and forming the lumber into 
boxes of various sizes. He consumed so much 
time, and was so minute in his observation, that 
at last the proprietor came up to him and ad- 
dressed him pleasantly : 

You seem to be quite interested ?’’ he re- 
marked, to Hiram. 

“Yes. Ihave seen a good deal of lumber in 
my day, and I was calculating how much you 
probably used up inthis way.” 

“We use a good many thousand feet every 
week.” 

I should think, and best number ones, too.” 

“Yes, we require the very best stock, and lum- 
ber is ‘up’ now.” 

“ How much do you pay ?” 

“ Twenty-four dollars a thousand, all clear and 
assorted.” 

“What do you do with all these boxes?” 
continued Hiram. 

“O, we can sell them faster than we can make 
them, for packing soap, chemicals, etc.” 

“ Rather heavy forthat purpose, I should say,” 
added Hiram. 

“ Well, they are rather heavy, but we can’t 
get boards sawed any different, they are down 
to the lowest gage of the lumber mills.” 

Hiram looked thoughtful, handled the boxes, 
examined the saws, talked good common sense, 
business style, to the man, and at last he said, 
half seriously, half in jest : 

“ You don’t want a partner, do you?” ® 

“Why, no, not exactly ; though if I had one 
who would put in a couple of thousand dollars, 
and would take hold heartily himeclf, I wouldn’t 
mind sharing the thing with him, ‘and throwing 
in the machinery.” 

“TI haven’t got any money,” said Hiram; 
“ but I will give you an idea about this matter, 
and will take hold and give my time, in a way 
that I think it will be worth as much as the sum 
you name, in a short time, provided you will 
give me half the business.” 

“I like the way you talk,” said the man, 
honestly ; “ but this is an odd proposition !” 

“You say you pay twenty- ne dollars a thou- 
sand for the boards 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Supposing I bmg them down to twelve at 
once, and make neater and better boxes for your 
puspose 

“If you can do that, I will share with you at 
once, for my fortune would be made.” 


A LUCKY HIT: 


“Will you give me a chance to try the thing 
after my own fancy, for one day, say, commenc- 
ing to-morrow morning ?” 

“Yes,” said the man, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “Ican seeno harm, though I am to 
be away to-morrow forenoon.” 

After a little longer talk, and a careful under- 
standing that there should be no experiment 
tried that should risk the machinery, Mr. Hurd, 
the box maker, gave orders to his people that 
Mr. Veazie was to be obeyed on the following 
forenoon, the same as though he were himself 
to give the orders, and that he should return at 
noon. 

Hiram at once took off his coat, measured one 
of the saws and asked if it was the largest ; he was 
told that it was, this he was at first sorry for; 
but still, carefully taking his measures upon a 
piece of paper, hesoon disappeared. He remem- 
bered a hardware store, not far distant, which he 
had passed that very aftern@on; to this he re- 
paired, and selected a circulag saw, twice as large 
as any that Mr. Hurd had in his shop, and of a 
different make in the teeth; he also got some 
braces and bolts of a size and style which he ap- 
peared to understand, and telling the store keep- 
er that he wanted them for Mr. Hurd in the next 
street, he found no difficulty in getting them on 
credit. With matters thus arranged, he returned 
to his boarding-place and studied in his own 
mind as to how he would carry out the plan he 
had conceived. 

It was about twelve o’clock noon, on the fol- 
lowing day, when Mr. Hurd returned to his shop, 
where he found Hiram Veazie in his shirt Sleeves, 
and with a psir of “overalls” on, at work be- 
fore a large splitting saw which he had erected 
upon one of the benches, and to which he had 
applied the steam power. He was splitting the 
boards, which were fully thick enough to admit 
of it, and thus was making the boards prodace 
just twice as many boxes as heretofore, with an 
equal amount of labor. Since those who finish- 
ed them up into boxes after they were sawed, 
could work enough faster with the thinner Inm- 
ber to make up for the occupation of one hand to 
tend the splitting saw. 

Mr. Hurd looked on with astonishment; al- 
ready were a score of boxes and more manufac- 
tured of the new thickness, end they were actual- 
ly more valuable, as the thickness was ample for 
all purposes of strength, and the weight was re- 
duced one half. He was also delighted at his 
new acquaintance, who took hold of the work so 
handily, and above all felt that he had at once 
given him an idea worth half bis business and 
more. Mr. Hurd was an honest and faithful 
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man, and unhesitatingly kept his promise, instal- 
ling Hiram in the business with one-half the 
profits. 

The reader may imagine the letter which 
Hiram wrote to his faithful Lucy, and how she 
encouraged him in return ; and how the business 
proved exeeedingly prosperous, and how it was 
enlarged, and Hiram found himself at the end of 
a twelvemonth, worth some two thousand dol- 
lars; and how Squire White pressed his hand 
warmly, when he returned to ask for Lucy, and 
told him to “take her,” and how Lucy blushing 
laid her fair cheek bathed with happy tears upon 
his shoulder, and her kind, old mother, said that 
she had but one regret, and that was to part with 
Lucy, “who must now go away to live in York 
state.” 

But all this was so, and Lucy and Hiram were 
married, and their friends declared that Heaven 
made the match, and worked a miracle for Hiram 
Veazie, who was so good, and industrious, and 
generous-spirited. But these are not the days 
of miracles, and the reader knows very well that 
it was all brought about by the most natural 
agencies. 

Three years only have passed since Hiram was 
married, as we have related in this veritable story, 
and on the Bloomingdale road, not a long walk 
from the large factory of Hurd & Veazie, lives 
Hiram and his lovely companion. The large 
and pleasant house in which they reside, is his 
own, and a handsome surplus besides. Each 
annual Christmas, they return to their child- 
hood’s home, and Lucy thinks the journey is 
healthy for little Hiram. 


A FAIR OFFER. 


Dr. Franklin made the following offer toa 
young man: “ Make,” said he, “a full estimate 
of all you owe, and of all that is owing to you ; 
reduce the same to anote. As fast as you can 
collect, pay over to those youowe. If youcan- 
not collect, renew your obligation every year, 
and get the best security you can. Go to busi- 
ness diligently, and be industrious ; waste no 
idle moments ; be very economical in all things ; 
discard all pyide; be faithful in your duty to 
God, by regular and hearty prayer morning and 
night ; attend church regular every Sunday ; and 
do unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you. If you are too needy in circum- 
stances to give to the poor, do what else in your 
power cheerfully, but if you can, always help 
the worthy and unfortunate. Pursue this course 
diligently and sincerely for seven years, and if 
you are not happy, comfortable, and indepen- 
dent in your circumstances, come to me and I 
will pay your debts.” Young people, try it. 


We do not desplen all those who have vices, 


but we despise all those who have not a single 
virtue. 


MALEFACTOR DEVOURED BY A LION. 
Several years before the French occupation of 
Constantine, in Algeria, am t the numerous 
malefactors with whom the prisons overflowed, 
were two ms condemned to death—two 
brothers, who were to be executed the next day. 
They were highway robbers, ham-stringers, and 
cut-throats, of whose courage and strength the 
most surprising tales were related. The bey, 
fearing they would make their escape, ordered 
them to be shackled together—that is, each of 
them had one foot riveted in the same ring of 
solid iron. No one knows how the matter was 
managed ; but every one knows that, when the 
executioner presented himself, the cell was 
empty. The two brothers, who had succeeded 
in escaping, after vain exertions to cut or open 
their common fetters, proceeded across the coun- 
in order to avoid any unpleasant meeting. 
en daylight came, they hid themselves in the 
rocks; at night, they continued their journey. 
In the middle of the night they met a lion. The 
two brothers began by throwing stones at him, 
and shoyting with all their strength, to drive 
him away; but the animal lay down before 
them, and would not stir. Finding that threats 
and insults did no good, the effect of 
prayers ; but the lion bounded upon them, dash- 
ed them to the ground, and amused himself by 
eating the elder of the two at the side of his 
brother, who pretended to be dead. When the 
lion came to the leg which was confined by the 
iron fetter, finding it resisted his teeth, he cut off 
the limb above the knee. Then, whether he had 
eaten enough, or whether he was thirsty, he pro- 
ceeded to a spring a little way off. The poor 
surviving wretch looked around for a place of 
refuge, for he was afraid the lion would come 
back again after drinking. And therefore, drag- 
ing after him his brother’s leg, he contrived to 
hide himself in a silo, which he had the good 
luck ‘to find close by. Shortly afterwards, he 
heard the lion roaring with rage, and pacing to 
and fro close to the hole in which he had re- 
treated. At last, daylight came, and the lion 
departed. The instant that the unfortunate man 
got out of the silo, he found himself in the pres- 
ence of several of the bey’s cavalry, who were 
on his track. One of them took him up on 
horseback behind him, and he was brought back 
to Constantine, where they put him into prison 
in. The hey, scarcely believing the facts 
reseed by his vassals, desired to see the man, 
and had him appear before him, still dragging 
after him his brother’s leg. Ahmed Bey, not- 
withstanding his reputation for cruelty, ordered 
the fetters to be broken, and granted the poor 
wretch his life.—Lnglish paper. 


“Ts tender sensibility peculiar to confectioners 
in this country ?”’ asked the Brahmin Poo-Poo of 
Old Roger in Washington Street, pointiag to- 
wards Heilge’s window. 

“Not that I know of,” replied Roger, slowly, 
as A ashamed to give up at once; “why do you 
as. 

“ Because,” said the Brahmin, “ from a glance 
in every confectioner’s window, I see that they 
all sell candy in broken size.” 

Roger whistled audibly, and made a wild ges- 
ture, as if about to jump over an omnibus, but 
simmered down to a faint smile.-—Boston Post. , 
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BY J. BARGENT. 


Toueh light the string of memory’s harp, 
No harsh, unpleasant thoughts awake ; 
Let not the discords of the past 
The harmony of life’s tenor break. 


Breathe gently on those tender chords 
That vibrate to the touch of time, 

And send its music to the heart 
Of grief’s wild notes or soothing rhyme. 


Tune all its strings in concert sweet, 
That not one false note may be given, 
Let its harmonies take their flight, 
A messenger from us to heaven. 


That when its chords are snapped by age, 
And death has hushed each silver note, 

May others’ thoughts their echoes catch, 
And ever in their memory float. 


<> 


| ADVENTURE AT A FRENCH PARTY. 


My friend and myself were preparing for a 
party, given by the Count de Lindley, in honor 
of the birthday of his only daughter. 

“But,” said I, resuming the conversation, 
which had been interrupted by the entrancejof a 
servant, bearing wine and refreshments that we 
had ordered, “‘but what am I to do? Yon 
know I am wholly unacquainted with the cus- 
toms of the French people, besides being almost 
unacquainted with the language itself, all my 
knowledge being limited to ‘Parley vous,’ and 
* Oui, Monsieur.’ ” 

. “OQ, as to that,” replied Frank (fair reader, 
allow me to introduce you), “ we will manage it 
finely. You know that in a handsome man 
(here Frank glanced at the mirror, and compla- 
cently stroked his mustache), a great many 


faults will be overlooked. Now, as Nature has - 


been very bountiful in bestowing her favors up- 
on you in that respect (I bowed), and as you 
are not entirely ignorant of it, I think, with a lit- 
tle observation, and a little of my aid, you will 
be able to make a very favorable impression on 
these French playthings.” 

“ Jupiter!” exclaimed I, impatiently interrupt- 
ing him, “I have no fear but I shall appear well 
enough, as far as that is concerned, but how shall 
Italk? Am I to sit as thongh I had lost my 
tongue, or, what is as bad, did not know the use 
of it ?” 

“ By no means,” he replied, “and if you will 
listen without interrupting me, I will tell you. 
You must be a very talented young man, much 
given to observation, and but little to conversa- 
tion ; or you.can be mourning for some friend 
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pro tem, and after much entreaty I have prevail- 
ed on you to accompany me, hoping to divert 
your—” 

“Then I must needs give up dancing, and 
that I will not do!” 

“ Well, leave it to me, leave it to me, and I 
will see that all is right, especially if you should 
happen to discover any lady who is like to cause 
a peculiar sensation in that region where your 
heart ought to be, though I very much doubt 
your having one.” 

“TY humbly thank you,” I replied, laughing, 
“ both for your implied compliment, and for the 
offer of your services, which I will gladly accept. 
Meanwhile, let us drink to your health, and to 
that of your lady-love.” 

The toast was drank with mock solemnity by 
me, and as I fancied, with real earnestness by 
him. But though I entered so willingly into 
his arrangements, I own I had some misgivings 
as to whether my roguish friend would aid me 
in a manner entirely to be desired. However, I 
could do no better, so I must make the best of it. 

We were soon equipped, and the carriage be- 
ing announced, we sprang in, and were rapidly 
whirled towards the mansion of the Count de L. 
Arrived there, we entered the splendid saloon 
where the guests were assembled. Everything 
was as beautiful as wealth and a refined taste 
could render it. Soft carpets, that echoed no 
sound, rich velvet hangings, elegant furniture, 
mirrors supported by marble tables, or reaching 
from the lofty ceiling even to the floor, splendid 
paintings, that many an artist would have given 
his all to equal or possess, statues of rare merit, 
were scattered about the apartments ; the fairest 
exotics, in vases of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, breathed forth their rich perfume, and 
everything was beautiful as the heart could wish. 
Then there were fair ladies, leaning on the arms 
of their attendant cavaliers, others laughing 
and chatting merrily with each other, or anon 
listening to the magic tones called forth by un- 
seen musicians. 

All this Ihad time to notice, while making 
our way foward our host and his fair daughter. 
After the usual greetings had ended, Frank hav- 
ing given me all necessary instructions, we sepa- 
rated, he, to enter into conversation with the fair 
ones, I, to observe what was passing around me, 
to study the different persons assembled there 
(for I am something of a physiegnomist ), and to 
amuse myself as best I could. I soon wearied of 
this, however, and passed from the saloon into 
a large conservatory, filled with the richest plants, 
from the delicately nurtured ones of the South, 


te the more rugged but not less beautiful ones 
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of the North. Birds of rare plumage sported 
among the green boughs, while others less tame 
hang suspended in their gilded cages, ever and 
anon sending forth low, chirping sounds, as 
still louder bursts of music roused them from 
their dreanty repose. 

As I stood leaning against one of the marble 
pillars that supported the high, arching ro@f, I 
heard a slight rustling among the branches. I 
looked in the direction from whence the sound 
proceeded. Could it be possible, that Frank, 
who had vowed (with a sigh), that though he 
might play the agreeable, he could never love a 
French woman, and from his heart he despised 
a man who would profess what he did not feel, 
could it be possible, I ask, that he, in spite of his 
(heretofore) strict integrity and undoubted prin- 
ciples, could stand there, talking soft nonsense, 
and that to a French woman? My curiosity 
prevailed over my better feelings, and I remain- 
ed a silent spectator to what was passing. More 
astonishing than all else, they are speaking En- 
glish. My first glance at the face of the fair 
served to solve the enigma. She was an Amer- 
ican! But sh— listen! 

“My dearest Fannie,” Frank says, “how 
could you ever doubt my faith? The mere 
thought is absurd! Think you I could ever for- 
get my plighted vows to one I loved so dearly ? 
O, Fannie, you little knew how desolate I felt, 
when obliged to relinquish my cherished hope 
of claiming this little hand,” said he, tenderly 
pressing it to his lips (very lover-like for Frank). 
He was silent a few moments, then resuming 
his usual careless, laughing manner, continued : 

“Why, Fannie, what in the name of the 
seven wonders could have led you to believe 
that I could have forgotten one whom I had 
sworn by all the saints in the cal—” 

Fannie’s white hand was held over his lips. 

“ Well, well, I wont swear, but answer me !” 

“ T heard,” she replied, gazing from under her 
long eyelashes, “that you were engaged to be 
married to a lady by the name of Lila Granger. 
Of course I did not credit the account ; but one 
day my brother came home, telling me that he 
had seen you place a letter in the office, 
which he was sure contained a locket, directed to 
Miss G. Soon after, I attended a concert given 
by Jenny Lind. Ihad not been seated long, 
when I saw you enter, with a beautiful girl lean- 
ing on your arm. I shrank behind the curtain 
that you might not see me. By so doing I be- 
came an unintentional listener to the following 
conversation, carried on in under tones, between 


two gentlemen, whom I knew to be friends of 


yours : 


“ * So that is the beautiful Lila Granger, whom 
Remmington is so enamored of ?” 

“* Yes, is she not lovely ? 

“* She is indeed! What a prize Remmington 
will own.’ 

“ But do you really think he intends to marry 
her?’ 

“*O, certainly, it was only this morning that 
he told me so, and wished me—’ 

“T heard no more, I felt faint and sick. My 
father perceiving my illness, as he supposed, 
immediately took me home. You know the 
rest.” 

“True,” replied Frank, ‘and now hear my 
version of the story. Lila Granger was the be- 
trothed of my brother. Owing to some misun- 
derstanding, she had returned the locket contain- 
ing his likeness. The mistake was soon ex- 
plained, and my brother, not being very well, 
desired me to mail his letter. After Lila arrived 
in the city, she heard of the concert, and my 
brother not having recovered I accompanied her 
there. And so, Miss Fannie, that is what caus- 
ed you to send that little perfumed note, which 
sent me off so suddenly among these French 
dolls? Who would have thought of meeting 
youhere? Indeed, darling Fannie—” 

At this moment, thinking I had already heard 
too much of what was not intended for “ other 
ears,” I ventured out, hoping to escape unseen 
into the saloon; but of course, as my unlucky 
fate would have it, I stumbled over a flower- 
stand that stood near me, nearly knocking it 
down, and sending me, with something of the 
velocity of lightning, against these two victims 
of Cupid. 

I will pass over the surprise of Frank and his 
lady, of my apologies, and of Frank’s vowing he 
would never forget it, and lead you, gentle read- 
er, once more, for the last time, into the saloen. 

Frank seems to have forgotten the occurrence 
in the conservatory; his Fannie is dancing with 
a young Frenchman, and Frank and I are con- 
versing at the farther end of the room. 

“ Come,” said he, at length, “‘ why don’t you 
dance?” 

(By the way, I pride myself very much on my 
dancing). 

“Who is she?” I exclaimed, unheeding his 
question. Look! look! Frank. Did you ever 


see such loveliness 2 Even Venus would bow . 


her head for very envy! What eyes! And 
look at those curls, Cupid, himself, might play 
hide and seek among the! Whom is she, do 
you know?” 

“ Well, really ! if you will give me an oppor- 


tunity of answering your question, I will do 90 . 
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siasm. “She isthe Countess of Marenford, is 
possessed of one of the richest estates in France, 
of which she is the sole mistress. As to her 
beauty, you seem fully sensible of that, and when 


I tell you her beauty of mind is equal to that of 


her personal (which is very uncommon for a 
French woman), you will, I think, respect as 
well as admire her. But come, I will introduce 
you, and you shall judge for yourself.” 
“ What shall I say?” I exclaimed, in despair 
“ Poor fellow,” he replied, mockingly, “I shall 
be obliged to teach you. What do you wish to 
say ” 
“ Tell her,” I replied, acting from the impulse 
of the moment, which, by the way, is rather un- 
usual for an American, “that she is the most 
beautiful person I ever saw ; that I love, adore, 
worship her; that if she will only be mine I 
will—I will—” 
“Be as kind as husbands generally are, I pre- 
sume. Methinks you are pretty strong; how- 
ever, your handsome face will absolve you. So 
you must say—Attention! (useless request, I 
was all attention), you must say, ‘Ah, Madam- 
oiselle, quelle grand pieds vousavez!’ She will 
probably reply, ‘Merci, Monsieur, mais vous 
me fiatte.’ (Thanks, sir, but you flatter me). 
To which you will reply, ‘A present que j’y pense, 
vous me faites resouvenir d'une femme-de-chambre, 
de ma mere.’ “ When she replies to that, you 
must say, ‘Ji est etrange q’une personne nec 
d’un si bas ordre que vous, soit admise dans la 
compagnie ou je vous trouve.’ Say this witha very 
dignified air, and your success will be certain.” 
All this I learned, carefully repeating each 
sentence until I had it at my tongue’s end. As 
I turned away, I thought I perceived a merry 
twinkle in Frank’s dark eye. What can Frank 
be up to now? thought I, but by this time I was 
beside “my fair.” I gently took her hand, mur- 
muring the first sentence. She stretched out her 
tiny foot, saying something I did not under- 
stand; then, as she caught my admiring gaze, 
ciapped her little hands in triumph; I saw she 
did not understand me, so I pronounced the next 
sentence slowly and distinctly. Her cheek 
flushed, and her eyes flashed fire. In a hurried, 
excited manner I repeated sentence number 
three. Had an earthquake shook the mansion, 
ora precipice yawned at my feet, I could not 
have been more astonished, than at the reception 
I was met with. Dashing her magnificent fan 
in my face, she drew herself up to her fall height 
and poured forth such a torrent of words, that 
had they been in English, I doubt very much 
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with pleasure,” replied he, smiling at my enthu- 


gentlemen gathered around her, and seemed to 
be questioning her on what had occurred. The 
next moment, card after card was placed in my 
hand, and in Jess time than it has taken me to 
tell it, I had received and aecepted over a hun- 
dred challenges. At this moment, I perceived 
Frank gazing over some one’s shoulder, with his 
roguish, comical eyes fixed laughingly upon me. 
In an instant I understood it all! I had been 
duped! How I longed to spring upon him, and 
throttle him, but at that instant he stepped for- 
ward, and gracefully bowing his handsome head 
(how proudly Fannie looked at him), explained 
to them how it was. Each one burst into a 
hearty laugh, and all crowded round to offer me 
their hands in token of reconciliation, Even the 
lady, after relieving herself with a shower of 
tears, smiled sweetly on me, and gave me her 
hand. 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted 

with the French language, I would say, that the 
first sentence Frank gave me was—‘ Ah, miss, 
what large feet you have.” This she knew was 
notso! The second was—‘ Now I think of it, 
you put me very much in mind of a waiting- 
maid of my mother’s.” But the third sentence, 
was the climax—‘ How strange it is, that one so 
low born as yourself should be admitted into 
such society as this in which I find you.” 
Need I add, gentle reader, that it was not 
long ere I spoke the language like a native ? and 
that when Frank and Fannie stood at the altar, 
they were not alone? Or need I tell you, that 
the countess made as good a wife as she was 
beautiful. Your sleepy eyes say “nay,” sol 
wish you good night. 


+ 


THE LORD OF THE SOIL. 


The man who stands upon his own soil, who 
feels that by the laws of the land in which he 
lives—by the- laws of civilized nations — he 
is the rightful and exclusive owner of the 
land which he tills, is by the constitution of our 
nature under a wholesome influence not easily 
imbibed from any other source. He feels—other 
things being equal—more strongly than another 
the character of a man as lord of an inanimate 
world. Of this ot and wonderful sphere, 
which, fashioned by the hand of God, and up- 
held by his power, is rolling through the heav- 
ens, a part is his—his from the centre sky. It 
is the space on which the generation before 
moved in its round of duties, and he feels him- 
self connected by a visible link to those who 
follow him, and to whom he is to transmit a 
home.—Plough and Loom. 


The passions are like those demons with which 
Afrasahiab sailed down the Orus. Our only 


my being able to understand them. A crowd of 


safety consists in keeping them asleep, if they 
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TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS. 


How precious, pure, those moments are, 
Which memory’s mirror holds to view, 
When I on early friends reflect, 
Who've long time since bade earth adieu ; 
The heart which this frail bosom warms, 
Will silent, cold and lifeless be, 
Bre it forgets the love they bore, , 
Who in my youth remembered me. 


I feel, at times, a yearning love, 
A strange, unearthly sense of bliss, 

Which could not so my bosom move, 
Unless it does consist in this: 

That they who now live in the skies, 
Return in spirits to me near, 

And guard me with their watchful eyes, 
As they were wont, while dwelling here. 


How all-sustaining then, the thought, 
That death—the wages paid by sin— 
Cannot divide our souls from those 
Who sleep the mouldering tomb within ; 
In all our days of dark despair, 
When pain and want our hopes possess, 
Those Guardian Spirits come like dreams, 
And lighten us of loneliness. 


They tell us, too, that all our ills 
Are us the prelade to some song, 
Which, when ’tis sung, gives heart and mind 
A nerve and purpose to be strong; 
God grant this prayer: when green grass grows 
Above the rest I trust to find, 
That I may come in mercy’s name, 
And cheer the friends I leave behind. 


Yea, come, as floats the summer breeze, 
O'er fertile vales of blooming flowers, 
When nature sings with blithesome birds, 

That build and brood in bosky bowers; 
And they give heed to what’s impressed, 
And battle firm life’s every foe,— 
How more than recompensed I’ll be, 
For all my suffering here below. 


TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS: 
—OR,— 
THE TIMES OF CHARLES I. 


BY ARTHUR DEWOLF. 


Ir was the 27th of July, 1687, and Westmin- 
ster Hall, with its environs, presented a most 
lively spectacle. There were gathered there 
men from every corner ef England, the sturdy 
men of Essex and Northumberland, men who 
loved liberty more than their king, the men of 
Norfolk, of Suffolk, and last of all, the burly 
men of Cornwall, all had hastened thither, to 
witness the trial of those men, who, despite the 
threats and persuasions of a profligate court and 
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London was in an uproar,and the mighty 


concourse of people, of all ages, and all ranks, 
flocked towards the scene of trial. Long before 


the appointed hour, was that great hall filled 

with the excited thousands; loudly did the 

usher proclaim that no more could be admitted ; 

yet, heedless of his cry, the multitude pressed 

on, until the vast buildiig was packed to its ut- 

most capacity. 

At the furthest extremity of the hall, was 

erected the stage of justice, once resplendent 

from its illustrious dignity, venerable from the 

learning and wisdom of its judges, now debased 

by fawning parasites, and yet awful from its 
high authority. . 

There, looking down upon the mighty assem- 
blage, which rocked to and fro, his lip curling 
with scorn and contempt, sat the servile Wright ; 
near him, upon the right, sat the ignorant and 
arrogant Allybone, through whose veins the 
thick blood flowed sluggishly. There, too, was 
the bold and honest Powell; and his quick, pen- 
etrating eye, noble and yet stern countenance, 
proclaimed him one not easily daunted, or intim- 
idated by empty threats. 

Below the stages, and still on the right, sur- 
rounded by all the parasites of the court, sat the 
crown lawyers. There sat Williams, whose 


countenance, betrayed a fiery and unconquerable 
spirit. By him, sat the clamsy Powis. 
On the opposite side, sat the bishops, with 
their counsel—men of the most powerful and 
exalted talents, the determined friends of consti- 
tutional liberty, and the sworn enemies of de- 
spotic power. There were Sawyer, and Finch, 
the humane Pemberton, and the stern Pollex- 
efen. There, too, sat the young bat strong 
minded Somers, his countenance betokening 
unquestioned talent, his large, black eyes flash- 
ing with excitement, and a smile of scorn play- 
ing upon his thin, bloodless lip, as he fastened 
his eye upon the servile judges. 

Still further to the left, sat the jury, composed 
of the freeholders of England; and among 
them, was Michael Arnold, brewer to the pal- 
ace, whose alderman.like proportions, and scar- 
let face, rendered him conspicuous among his 
fellows. A servile tool of the king, he was 
thought one who would steadfastly oppose the 
cause of the devoted bishops, and cause the jury 
to disagree, if not to deliver a verdict sustaining 
the usurpations of the crown. 

Without the bar, were assembled men of 
every rank and station. In the gallery, close 
to the prisoners, sat Lord Halifax, and by his 
side, in all her queenly beauty, was the Countess 


despotic king, dared to speak as they thought. 


knit brow, deep-set, flashing eye, apd thin, sallow — 
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of Dorchester, known to favor the cause of the | tenance overcast with gloom, Somers arose. As 
bishops. @n the other side, almost opposite, | he commenced, the hurried whispers went 
sat Clarendon, and the Lady Rochester, her | around: ‘“ Who is he? What is he?” But 
placid eye marking, with calm yet observing | soon these ceased, and the whole audience was 
scrutiny, every movement which took place be- | hushed to a pin-fall silence. Slowly he contin- 
low. Far down the hall, in the midst of the | ued, and made bold by the strong belief of the 
multitude, were the profligates Dover, Peter- | justice of his cause, he hesitated not to rouse 
borough, and Mulgrave; who seemed to wish to | still higher the excited feelings of his audience. 
remain unnoticed and unknown. He spoke of the tampering with popery, and 
The trial had been some time in progress ; of the imprisoning the prelates contrary to the 
the evidence was all completed, and the chief privileges of English subjects, and at length, 
justice had arisen to charge the jury, when a overcome by his feelings, he exclaimed: “The 
noise was heard at the further extremity of the | offence imputed to them is a false, malicious 1i- 
hall, and the usher shouted, “make way for | bel. False, the petition is not; malicious, it is 
Lord Sunderland.” Hope sank within the hearts | not; for these men have not sought strife, but 
of the people, as the sedan chair, which bore the have been forced by a despotic king into such a 
apostate,_passed by them ; and from every part position, that they must oppose themselves to 
of the hall, deep curses were showered upon the | his most royal will, or violate the most solemn 


head of the “Popish Dog.” On, on, on, passed | obligations of conscience aud of honor. They 

the sedan chair, in spite of the opposition of the | chose the former. 

crowd ; but now it stopped before the scaffold- | “The Grand Jury of England have delivered 

ing on which the judges sat. their charges ; their allegations are referred to 
Slowly, Sunderland rose from his seat, and | proof. That proof is wanting, and by the col- 

with a quick, irregular step, that readily beto- lective justice and wisdom of the nation the 

kened the irresolution and anxiety which were | question comes to be determined: ‘Are the ac- 


working within his breast, he stood before the | cused guilty?” I tremble with rage, that I am 


court. His face, naturally pale, was paler than | compelled to ask his question of Englishmen. 
was its wong and his keen gray eye twinkled =“ Shall it be endured that a subject of this 
with excitemeyt, yet otherwise he bore no sign | country must be tried because he has made use 
of disquiet. Calmly, he raised his hand, and | of this right of petition? Shall be be con- 
took the solemn oath. Proudly did he look | demned without proof, and executed by the sen- 
around him, nor did his eye quail before the | tence of a mock court? If this be law, such a 
glance of any, until it met the quiet, sarcastic | man has no trial. This great hall, built by our 
gaze of Somers. Then his haughty spirit was | fathers for English justice, is no longer a court, 
humbled ; he looked no more around him, but | but the shrine of a new Moloch, and an English- 
with: drooping head, and eye fixed upon the | man, instead of being judged by God and his 
floor, gave in his evidence. He finished; and country, is made a victim and a sacrifice. I 
returning to his chair, was borne from the hall | have done.” 

amid the hisses and execrations of the multitude. As the orator sat down, a tremendous shout 
Even the cautious Halifax was wrought up to of applause broke from the silent and eager 
such a pitch of excitement, that he cried out, | audience. With the echoes of that shout still 
“Spit upon the traitor; and the shout was ringing in his ears, Williams arose, not to an- 
taken up by ten thousand voices, and rung | swer, but to palter, not to argue, but to abuse ; 
throngh the arches and colonnades of the | nor once did he attempt to question or deny 
lofty building. what had been asserted. 

The apostate’s evidence was conclusive ; the At length he finished, and the chief justice 
publication was proved. Still, the dauntless | arose and charged the jury. The scene, the 
Pollexefen smiled, as he saw the look of triumph | hour, and the almost breathless multitude before 
which sat upon the countenance of Williams, for | him, inspired him with awe ; his tone was deep- 
well he knew that the most difficult thing yet re- | er than usual, and the expression of malice 
mained to be proved. which his countenance had worn during the 
Now came the trial of strength; and for three | earlier part of the trial, had given place to one 
hours did Pemberton, Finch and Sawyer pour | of deep interest. But etill he condemned the 
out all their logic and eloquence in fuvor of con- | prelates. 
stitutional right and privilege. Powell followed, and openly declared the 

At length, his long black hair thrown back | consijtution infringed on, and thought if these 
from his forehgad, and his dark, saturnine coun- | things were permitted, liberty would soon flee. 
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The sun had sunk beneath the horizon, leav- 
ing behind a sky covered with clouds of every 
hue ; the moon had begun to shed her mild and 


gentle light over the excited city, before the jury 


retired to consider their verdict. Midnight 
came ; the pale queen of night still lighted the 
earth, and illumined the quiet surface of the 
Thames; hours passed, and yet nothing was 
heard from that jury. 

All night did Pollexfen walk as guard before 
the door which led to the apartment in which 


they were consulting, lest the tools of the king 
should tamper with them; still, nothing was 
determined. 

The vapors of night were passing away, the 
eastern sky seemed to rise, anda long line of 
light to spread along the horizon. Morning had 
dawned, and as yet all was imdoubt, Nothing 


had been heard from them, no sounds, save those 
of sharp and angry altercation, had escaped 
from their room. At length, as the distant 
clock of Westminster Abbey tolled the hour of 
six, the door opened. Arnold had yielded, and 
the jury were agreed. 

The news flow like wildfire, the bells of the 


city were rung, and before eight the hall was 
even more densely crowded than before. Min- 
utes seemed hours, and seconds minutes ; but at 
length the jury appeared. Not a sound disturb- 
ed the silence of the hall; every mouth was 
closed, and every noise was hushed. Sir Wil- 
liam Astry spoke ; 


“Do you find the defendants, or any one of 
them, guilty of the misdemeanor whereof they 
are impeached, or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty,” announced the foreman—Sir 
Roger Langley. 

Then there arose a shout which pierced the 
roof, and reverberating through arches, colon- 
nades and galleries, rolled away into the re- 
motest corners of Westminster Hall, and was 


echoed by thousands of glad hearts throughout 
all England. The king was conquered. 


WHEN TO WEAR INDIA RUBBERS. 

We have noticed that many persons in our city 
wear India rubber overshoes in cold, dry weather 
to keep their feet warm. This is an injurious 
and evil practice. India rubber shoes are very 
comfortable and valuable for covering the feet in 
wet, sloppy weathér, but they should never be 
worn on any other occasion ; their sole use should 
be to keep out water. They should therefore be 
a off whenever the wearer enters a house, and 

worn as little as possible, because they are air 
tight, and both retain and restrain the perspiration 
of the feet.—Medical Journal. 


If you wish to succeed in life, govern your 
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THE VACANT CHAIR. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE, 


Tue declining sun cast its horizontal rays into 
the west window of a neat parlor in a small New 
England cottage. From that west window, the 
eye beheld a pleasant and undulating country— 
now an open field, now an orchard, and now a 


clump of dark, green hemlocks, contrasting finely 
with the brown, withered herbage of the pastur- 


ages. The south view was even more extensive. 
Here lay a broad valley in which the white 
houses were clustered along the margin of a 
small stream, that flowed over its pebbly bed 
with many a musical murmur in the summer 


season, bat the liquid surface of which was now 


covered with skaters, whose flashing skate-steele, 
as they whirled and flew like swallows on the 
wing, caught the last rays of the declining san. 
Far, far away in the distance, over the village 
roof tops, over the threadbare woods, over the 
far distant meadows, were seen the spires of a 


great city, dimly sketched on the horizon, so 


vague and vapory, indeed, that the eye of the 
stranger might have confounded them with the 
lower stratum of mist that floated over them. 
But we are forgetting that our business just 
now lies with the interior of Maple Cottage. The 
small, snug parlor we have mentioned, was far- 


nished cheaply but tastefully. Neat white cuar- 

tains were looped beside the windows. A plain 

sofa, and a few cane-seated chairs—a small mir- 

ror, an engraving of General Washitigton, a 

secretary and bookcase, composed all the furni- 

ture. Yet everything was neat, and well- 
d. 

A cheerful coal fire was burning in the grate. 
The table in the centre of the room was load- 
ed with the plentiful cheer befitting Thanks- 
giving Day. At the head of the table, sat a 
pale, dark-eyed man, with deep lines marking 
his thoughtfal countenance, and snow-white hair 
parted from his forehead, and waving over his 
shoulders. Opposite him sat a very handsome 
woman, whose soft, brown hair was beginning 
to be streaked with threads of silver, showing 
that she had sometime since passed the heyday 
of her youth. On one side of the square table 
was a beautiful girl of nineteen or twenty, fair 
and blooming as a rose in June, with the warm 
hue of health on her cheeks, and the bright blood 
burning in her dewy lips. Opposite to her was 
placed a vacant chair. 

And now one word of the tenants of Maple 
Cottage. That white-haired man presiding at 
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the table, is Miles Milford; the lady opposite, 
his wife ; the beautiful girl, a®guest, Rose Dar- 
ling, a neighbor’s daughter; she has come by in- 
vitation to enliven the Thanksgiving dinner. 
But who should fill that vacant chair? No guest 
is expected—yet the plate and knife and fork, 
and napkin and water glass, are duly set. With 
a certain sect, it is customary when a member of 
a family dies, ever after to retain his place at the 
table—his seat by the fireside. It is fondly be- 
lieved that his spiritual presence fills these vacan- 
cies, obedient to the.attraction of a love that the 
grave cannot cover up. As the beautiful eyes 
of Rosé Darling glance towards that vacant 
chair, they fill with tears. Is it true then, that 
there has been a death in the Milford family ? 
No—not death—but separation ! 

Miles Milford was a carpenter by trade. He 
had served his apprenticeship, wrought for him- 
self, and married his wife in that city, the spires 
of which can be seen from the dining-room 
table. He had led a hard life. His early youth 
was cursed and saddened by the intemperance of 
his father—early orphanage and poverty accom- 
panied his first stepsjm youth. But he made 
his way, married, made a good living. One 
child only—a boy—blessed the union of Miles 
and his wife. He was a fine, healthy little fel- 


low, and was dearly beloved, though not idol- 


ized or petted by his parents. And now we 
come toasad confession. Whether it was weak- 
ness, perversity, or the fruit of a fatal legacy of 
blood transmitted by an erring parent, but, at 
that very period of life when his father had aban- 
doned hirhself to bad habits, Miles Milford be- 
came addicted to drink. He did not become an 
habitual sot—but at times he drank deeply, and 
was incapable of taking care of himself. This 
was the shadow on his hearth-stone—this wrung 
the heart of his wife, and agonized his boy—his 
boy who had met him in the streets and led him 
home when the father did not know him. 

Suddenly, Miles Milford, when on the brink 
of utter ruin, when poor and in debt, when friends 
were forsaking him, and reputation was tarnish- 
ed, broke from his evil courses with a sudden 
wrench. The shadow fled from the hearth-stone, 
sunbeams played there in its stead. Frugal, 
industrious, energetic, Miles soon freed myself 
from his indebtedness, and in a few years he had 
amassed several hundred dollars. 

He had from early boyhood cherished a long- 
ing desire for a country life ; a desire, which his 
occasional visits to the rural districts ripened 
into a passion. Since toil was to be his lot in 
life, agricultural labor seemed the most attrac- 
tive. His boy, now eighteen years of age, who 
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shared his confidence and his hopes, imbibed 
insensibly his tastes, and urged his father, when 
he had become a little forehanded, to make the 
experiment of farming. This step was finally 
decided on. A small farm, to be paid for in 
yearly instalments, was purchased, together with 
a horse, cow and farming implements. Such 
was the history of Maple Cottage. The future 
now seemed bright and cloudless—not a shadow 
on the hearth-stone. Inthe pure air and health- 
ful occupations of the country, Miles Milford 
and his wife renewed their youth. The little 
farm blossomed like the rose. Father and son 
worked together manfully, side by side; and at 
the close of the first season had acquired practi- 
cal knowledge enough, to warrant a conviction 
that the experiment would prove completely 
successful. 

The next year, though the annual payment on 
the estate was made with some difficulty, yet the 
produce of the land paid a handsome profit over 
the expense of cultivation, and young Milford 
brought back a considerable amount of money 
from market. The next year the crops were 
large, and additional help was necessary. Young 
Milford, now twenty-one, was ‘obliged to go to 
market four or five times a week. He would 
return jaded and worn out—frequently so fatigued 
that he would be obliged to throw himself on the 
hay in the barn, and sleep for four or five hours. 
His father was afraid the business was too labori- 
ous for him, and often urged the expediency of 
sending the hired hand to market ; but his son 
readily convinced him that this would be a ruin- 
ous expedient—and the hired man could not be 
expected to do them justice. One morning, 
young Milford made his appearance very much 
agitated. He had taken in a valuable load of 
fruit the night before, delivered it to a wholesale 
customer, and set out on his return before day- 
break. In a lonely part of the road, while dozing 
on his wagon, he had been set upon by a man who 
suddenly made his appearance, and robbed of all 
his money—nearly fifty dollars. Miles was very 
much excited at this narrative, and proposed 
instantly to offer a reward—but his son begged 
that he would say nothing about the circumstance, 
as he suspected the individual, and thought with 
the aid of: the police, he could bring the guilt 
home to him and secure him. 

Weeks passed on and no discovery was made. 
But young Miles proved unlucky in his sales. 
He could not get near as much as his neighbors 
for better articles. They were going bebind- 
hand with their cash. One evening he did not 
return at his usual hour from market; the day 
passed on, andno Miles. Evening came—hours 
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passed—he did not return. Milford insisted on 
his wife’s going to bed, while he sat up and 
watched for his son. Long-after midnight—the 
rumble of the wagon wheels was heard. The 
father lighted a lantern and went out. The son 
clambered down from his cart, and staggered to- 
wards his father. He was intoxicated. He 
easayed to speak—but he could not find utterance. 
The afflicted father took him by the arm, and led 
him up to his room, and, after assisting him to 
bed, went down to take care of his horse, and 
then retire, broken-hearted, to pray and weep for 
the remainder of the night. 

The next morning he had an interview with 
the misguided boy, who, full of contrition and 
promises, then confessed that he had been going 
downwards for months—that he had drank, had 
gambled, had lost large sums of money, and 
now stood on the brink of ruin. The wretched 
father conjured him to retrace his steps, im- 
plored him to be true to himself by the love he 
bore his mother and himself, and the fair girl 
who had confessed she loved him; and the 
young man, with tears streaming from his eyes, 
knelt down and took asolemn oath never to 
bring sorrow to the breasts of those he loved by 
his misconduct. 

Again, after days of anxiety, the shadow 
passed from the hearthstone—again the sun- 
shine basked on them ; but again it darkened, as 
sun and shade succeed each other in a fitful 
April day. The young man’s promises proved 
of little worth. In the language of Scripture, 
he was “joined to his idols.” Habitual intoxi- 
cation, habitual falschood, and habitual dishon- 
esty wore out at last the forbearance of his 
father. When his heart was breaking, he pro- 
nounced sentence against the sinner; he must 
go forth and seek another home, and leave fa- 
ther and mother to struggle alone against their 
misery. And the wanderer went forth. 

Thenceforth, at each Thanksgiving anniver- 
sary, a plate was laid, a chair set for him at 
Maple Cottage. Four years had passed since 
his departure—since he had been heard from— 
and still the custom was kept up; still industry 
and neatness held sway within the cottages 
though hope was growing faint, and it seemed 
almost certain that the Milfords must relinquish 
it, and the farm revert to its former owner. 

Now we see why Rose Darling’s eyes filled 
with tears when they rested on the vacant chair ; 
why Miles Milford’s hair was white as driven 
snow, though he was not yet fifty; and why 
those silver threads were woven in the tresses of 
his wife. 

Miles had just craved a blessing on the feast 
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before him, when the door opened. A tall, sun- 
burnt man entered, with hesitation. He was 
clad in a long, ragged overcoat, soiled and 
patched ; yet the color in his face was healthy, 
and the light of his eye pure and unclouded. 
The two women suppressed a scream at his ap- 
pearance, but the master of the house stood up, 
and said, with a quivering lip: 

“Miles Milford, answer me truly. Are you 


‘worthy to claim the welcome of a son, and to 


take your place at your father’s table ?” 

Bursting into tears, young Miles clasped his 
father to his breast, rnd then rushed into his 
mother’s arms and sobbed like a child upon her 
bosom. Rose Darling, also, gave him a warm 
welcome. 

‘You have given me the prodigal’s welcome, 
father,” he said, with deep emotion, laying his 
hand on the back of the vacant chair; “but I 
am hardly dressed well enough for a festival 
occasion.” 

“If the heart be in the right place, no matter 
for the garb it wears,” said Milford. 

“T cannot masquerade it any longer,” said 
young Miles. ‘Iwas not born for a playactor, 
though I exclaim with Lear, ‘Off—off—ye 
lendings !’” And throwing off his ragged sur-’ 
tout, he appeared in an elegant’ and befitting 
suit. “And I’m not in all respects like the 
predigal son, father,” he said, sitting down. 
“A kind Providence has favored me for your 
sake and mother’s, and for one as dear as either. 
I have been in strange lands, where gold was to 
be had for the gathering. A traveller’s tale, 
you'll say; but I have the proof about me. 
Here, father, are your notes to old Myers—they 
are all paid, and Maple Cottage is now your 
own.” 

Need we add that there was indeed a Thanks- 
giving in Maple Cottage that night? The next 
anniversary there was no vacant seat ; but young 
Miles Milford sat in his old place, and on his 
right hand, Rose, his wife. Thenceforth no 
shadow ever rested on the hearth-stone. 


Earty Risrnc.—Few ever lived to a great 
, and fewer still ever became distinguished, 
= were not in the habit ofearlyrising. You rise 
late, and, of course, commence your business at a 
late hour, and everything goes wrong all day. 
Franklin says, that he who rises late, =n A trot all 
day, and not overtake his business at night. Dean 
Swift avers, that he never knew any man attain to 
eminence who lay in bed of a morning.— Todd. 


The first step to reason is to feel the want of 
it; folly is incompatible with this knowledge. 
The best we can have next to wit, is to 
know we have it not. 
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THE FLOUNCED DRESS. 


BY MRS. W. MONTAGUE. 


“Tue pattern is exceedingly pretty, Lizzie ; 
but what a quantity of work it comprises. Seven 
flounces, and the lower edge of each to be wrought 
in button-hole stitch, besides that little heading 
which it must be difficult to execute neatly. It 
would look very pretty, daughter, but I don’t 
thiuk our Agnes will find time to do it before we 
start. Your father expects to hear from the 
Belle Isle House to-day, which will determine 
whether we go there or not.” 

“Well, mother, I must have the dress—it 
would bear off the palm at any watering-place 
in this country. You know how young ladies 
are gazed at in such places, and really the dress 
seems ta form a criterion by which to judge of 
their position in society. Unless one carries 
some consequence in name, or fame, or wealth, 
one is literally pushed aside at such times; so I 
will carry my passport to public favor with the 
beaux, in my flounced dress.” And évery time 
Lizzie looked at the pattern-plate, she grew more 
delighted with the style and trimming. But first 
of all she must secure the material. 

Lizzie had already a somewhat lengthy account 
at the establishment of Bendley & Co. It had 
vexed her whenever she thought of running up 
the amount aud passing it over for her father’s 
inspection ; she was tired of hearing the old 
stereotyped phrases, “girls are good for nothing 
now-a-days ; why, my sisters never had but one 
silk gown in their lives, and they only wore it 
upon choice occasions ; none of your flaunting 
bedizzened stuff hung around their waists ; they 
didn’t imitate the men with jackets, and pockets, 
and sacks, and other tom-fooleries when I was 
young ; it costs more to maintain you, child, one 
year, than my father ever spent upon my whole 
education ; you must never ran up another bill ; 
I don’t like book accounts ; I shall speak to this 

firm about it when I settle with them.” Yet when- 
ever Mr. Budd stepped in to adjust his bill at 
this store, the good-natured book-keeper used to 
begin in his complimentary vein: “If all our 
customers were as prompt as you, sir, we should 
not be vexed with a collector’s report—this man 
out of the city, and that one removed, and 
another gone into chancery; and your family, 
too, are very judicious fn their purchases—the 


best article’ are always laid before your lady for 
inspection, for we respect her taste, knowing that 
& good thing is always the cheapest.” Mr. Budd 
was somewhat flattered by the reputation thus 
conceded to all parties, and had never yet exe- 
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cuted his threat in forbidding Bendley & Co. 
from trusting his wife and daughter. It would 
certainly make him appear very mean in the 
eyes of the firm, and so the threats were resery- 
ed for home conversations and chiding. 

Lizzie, therefore, had already her memorandum 
book filled with items ; but somehow she gained 
courage to insert one more sky-blue silk dress, 
at the cost of thirty dollars ; then the trimmings 
and laces which were added, brought it up to 
nine more; and “‘ what is forty dollars more,” 
thought she, “to add to my account ?—the 
scolding process must be encountered on pay- 
day at any rate.” Therefore the silk dress and 
trimmings were ordered forthwith. 

When Lizzie returned home, she found her 
father already there, consulting with her mother 
about the expediency of paying so high a price 
as the hotel-keeper demanded for board at Belle 
Isle. The note from the landlord ran thus : 


“My pear Srr,—My terms for board are 
fourteen dollars per week for each person. I can 
accommodate yourself, wife, and daughter, and 

ive you two good rooms (parlor in common), 
‘or forty dollars per week, which will be my low- 
est mark; and an answer is,immediately solicit- 
ed, as many are waiting for your decision. 

“ Your ob’t servant, J. Boycg.” 

“The terms are frightful,” said Mrs. Budd ; 
“ but everything is so high. Besides, you know 
it costs us something to live at home. We 
shall close the house in the event of our going, 
husband, and Dinah will stay in the kitchen 
and prepare. your dinners, which is one great 
consideration.” 

“And how much will my good dinners cost, 
| wife, even at home? We had petter shut up 
| altogether, and I will dine at the club.” 

“Then there will be the extra cost of our 
washing, father,” interposed Lizzie—the truth 
was, the name of Club House had become rather 
obnoxious to mother and daughter. Finally, 
the two prevailed, and Dinah promised to be 
faithful, and the terms were accepted ; and as 
they were to be complied with in the course of a 
few days, “our Lizzie”’ proceeded forthwith to 
secure the making of her flounced dress. Agnes, 
tlee house seamstress, declared she could not do 
it—it would inflame her eyes, and she had “ fa- 
ther’s dickeys ” to make, and lots of work to do;- 
it must be put out. So Mrs. Bash, the dress- 

maker, was waited on, who declared her inability 
to complete the dress before the tenth of Au- 
gust, a period five weeks hence, and her terms 
would be twelve dollars for the work. It would 
take an expert button-stitch sewer five days to 
embroider the flounces ; for her part she would 


not try the experiment for twice that sum ; but 
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she employed poor women who were willing td 
labor upon the lowest terms, articles for living 
were so high. 

“And could you direct me to such an one ?” 
inquired the courteous Lizzie. “I could barter 
for the dress cheaper than you.” 

“Why, yes, there is Mrs. Lety, an English- 
woman, who works beautifully ; “but she has a 
sick baby, and a feeble boy, and how in the 
world she could find time I cannot divine ; but 
if she does it, you will be satisfied with reason- 
able terms and nice work.” 

Lizzie took her address, and proceeded forth- 
with to Dark Alley, where, up three flights of 
stairs, in a neat, but poor room, she found the 
woman of her search. She was administering a 
dose of castor oil to her poor, sick baby. A boy 
of fourteen, tall, lean and puny, rose, and po- 
litely offered her his seat. An elegant embroid- 
ered cashmere blanket lay nicely folded upon the 
work-table, and Lizzie, seizing it, remarked upon 
the exquisite needle-work. 
-“ And pray how much pay do you receive for 
this, Mrs. Lety she inquired. 

“Only three dollars, ma’am ; it is the chris- 
tening blapket for little Rollo Stearns. It must 
be sent home to-night. He is to be baptized to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Stearns was a very rich lady, who had 
the reputation of “ grinding the poor,” but she 
gave large fruit parties, and splendid balls, and 
kept a princely establishment. ‘‘ Now if such a 
person can get her work done so cheaply,” 
thought Lizzie, “ it is surely no harm for me to 
try my skill.” Thus we seo the influence of 
example. 

“Now, Mrs. Lety, for what would you make, 
after it js all fitted, a sky-blue dress, with seven 
narrow flounces, each button-holed at the edge, 
and trimmed slightly at the top, according to the 
last fashion-plate, and when could I have the 
same ?” ‘ 

Mrs. Lety looked at the poor baby—a tear 
stole down her cheek. 

“ This little web thing,” replied she, “ ought 
to have all my care, but she is the best little 
creature in the world. She lays for hours in her 
cradle, looking at me, so busy with my needle, 
and yet it grieves me to the heart that I cannot 
find time to carry her out in the fresh air; she is 
pining for it, and Eddy, my son, who just 
stepped out, is getting thin. His employer 
sent him home, last night, and kindly gave him 
three dollars to take him imto the country; but 
I was obliged to borrow it of him to pay my 
rent, and now I am afraid Mrs. Stearns will 
not pay the cash down for her blanket. These 


rich people often make me wait for my money ; 
they do not consider how indebted the poor are 
to a little cash to secure their comforts.” 

Lizzie thought within herself, where in the 
world should she raise the eight dollars, which 
was the very lowest terms Mrs. Lety could 
name, when her work was done. Still, it was 
her maxim “to trust to luck;” soshe carried 
the flounces that very day, while the dressmaker 
fitted the waist. There were thirty-five yards of 
button stitching to be done, besides the heading 
and making the dress. 

- Mrs. Lety sighed, as Lizzie inquired “if it 
could be done in just eight days—a cash job ?” 

Lizzie soon found her way out in the fashion- 
able thoroughfare, and the recollection of Dark 
Alley, and poor Mrs. Lety, and the sick baby, 
and the feeble boy, made little impression. She 
was about going inio gay scenes, and the ine- 
qualities of life were foreordained. She only 
hoped her flounces would be done nicely, and 
finished at the time. Her mother, too, had com- 
plimented her upon her “ good luck ” in getting 
the work done so cheaply. 

The next morning, Lizzie complained of bad 
dreams. She called, the next day, to see how 
her flounces would look. Mrs. Lety had sat up 
all night, and finished one of them already. She 
was hindered in the day, by the sick baby. 
Lizzie pitied her, but it did not occur to her if 
she partly prepaid her, what a burden it would 
remove from that worn spirit, She forgot even 
to be grateful that she was not poor. 

In eight days after, Lizzie was among the gay 
throng at Belle Isle. Her dress was completed ; 
it was the most splendid one that had appeared. 
The workmanship was exquisite. But she had 
sent her father’s porter for it, and requested him 
to ask Mrs. Lety to make out her bill, and when 
she returned to the city, she would call and pay 
for it. 

“| pitied the woman,” said the porter; “her 
baby had just breathed its last. The mother 
bent over it in agony. ‘Poor thing,’ said she, 
‘I fear I have neglected it, but I felt obliged to 
work, as I promised the job, and expected my 
pay as soon as it was executed.’” 

“ An’ faith,” said Jeremiah, “here’s a five- 
dollar bill, if *twilldo you any gude. It may 
help light the baby through purgatory.” 

“The babe js already in heaven,” replied 
Mrs. Lety ; ‘‘but it will give it a decent burial, 
as the undertaker gives me his services.” 

Lizzie appeared that evening in her flounced 
dress, and was the admiration of the crowd. 
She had recommended her friend, Ada Sumner, 
to Mrs. Lety, to do a similar job, but when she 
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relief, it flashed across me that 1 was Sydne 
Smith.” 
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sought her, Mrs. Lety was not to be found in 
Dark Alley. The good angels had borne her 
away to the Father of spirits, and her weary 
head was at rest. Her sick boy had found a 
home with his employer, and there was no bill 
ever made out for the flounced dress. Such “ de- 
ferred accounts” may be called up when the 
glare and follies of life have passed away, and 
there is no distinction, save that which character 
hestows, at the Great Tribunal of Justice. We 
should dread to settle them there. 


THAT JOINT SNAKE. . 
vad About that joint-snake, ‘thereby hangs a 
tale, 

“A ‘stranger’ was describing the wonderful 
powers of this ‘pizing sarpint’ to a knot of in- 
dividuals congregated somewhere out west. 
They listened with open eyes and mouth agape 
with astonishment at the startling account. But 
the assurance that it could separate itself ‘ clean 
apart in five or six places, and come together 
again as slick a j'int as ever you see,’ was a 
little too much to believe allatonce. As a pub- 
lic speaker once remarked, they ‘ doubted fact,’ 
and intimated as much. 

«That's so, I’ve seen it,’ quietly remarked 
a very honest and innocent-looking hoosier, who 
stood by. 

“Sho! ye don’t sayso! Tell us about it, 
“Tete 3 exclaimed two or three in a breath. 

** Wall, I don’t mind tellin’,” said the hoosier, 
“Ye see, I was comin’ ‘long the edge of the 

rrayri one mornin’, down in Indyanner, when 
ust 1 know, I come across one of these ’ere j’int 
snakes, as they call ’em, a great nice feller, 
stretched out in the sun as pooty as ever you 
see. I didn’t scare him, but jest stepped back a 
little ways, and cut a saplin’ about four feet and 
a half long, and trimmed it out slick with my 
jack-knife. Thinks I, old feller, I’ll find out 

ty quick how many j’ints you got in yer. So 
step up kinder softly, and hit him a right 
smart lick across the back, and by thunder——!” 

“Did he come apart? What did he do then ?” 
asked the listeners, very much excited. 

“ Why, he flew into more’n forty pieces! and 
I'll be doggoned if every darned one of ’em 
didn’t take right after me!”—Xnickerbocker. 

ABSENCE OF MIND. 

The oddest instance of absence of mind hap- 
pened once to Sydney Smith, in forgetting his 
own name, He says: 

“I knocked at a door in London, and asked, 
‘is Mrs: B. at home?’ ‘Yes, sir; pray, what 
name shall Ieay*’ I looked in the man’s face 
astonished—what name? what name ‘—ay, that 
is the question; what is my name? I believe 
the man thought me mad; but it is literally 
true that during the space of two or three min- 
utes I had no more idea of who I was than if I 
had never existed. I did not know whether I 
was a Dissenter or a Layman. I felt as dull as 
Sternhold and Hopkins. At last, to my great 
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HIGHWAYMEN IN THE DARK. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD, 


Ir was towards the latter part of the afternoon 
that I stopped at the inn of a small village in the 
southern part of Boone county, Indiana. I was 
on my way from Indianopolis to Terre Haute, 
and had come thus far out of my way to bring 
seven hundred dollars to a Mr. John Hall, who 
was an old friend of mine, and who lived some- 
where nearhere. I ordered my horse to be taken 
care of, and then taking my heavy saddle-bags I 
entered the inn. Jn the bar-room I found some 
half-dozen men collected, who were smoking and 
drinking, while the landlord stood behind his bar. 
I asked him if he eould let me have a horse until 
morning, or until sometime during the next day. 

“ Don’t know ye,” he responded, rather gruffly. 

“QO,” I replied, seeing his drift, “ I have left 
mine in the hands of your boy, and I don’t think 
you have a better beast. But my animal has 
travelled hard to-day, and is tired, and as I wish 
to ride on a little distance from here on business, 
I should like a fresh one. I will pay you what 
you wish.” 

How far ye goin’ ?” he asked, more mildly. 

“You'll have to tell me that. I wish to find 
Mr. John Hall.” 

“Ho—you’re from the west,” the landlord ut- 
tered, with an enlightened look. Mr. Hall’s ex- 
pectin’ ye, aren't he ?” 

“T think it very likely.” 

“ Ho—yes. He was here himself, this very 
arternoon ; and he said he was expectin’ a friend 


| along to bring him some money. 1’m glad you’ve 


come, for he’s owin’ me atritie. Yes, yes—I’ll 
let ye have ahorse. But must ye go to-night ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “for I must be on my way 
to Terre Haute to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, yes, he said you was going to Terre 
Haute. But supper’s most ready—wont ye stop 
and eat first? and then I can have the horse 
ready for ye.” 

I consented to this, for I was really hungry; 
so I sat down and gazed about me. One fellow 


| [noticed particularly among those present from 


his peculiar make of frame. Ile was abont as 
large a man—as stout, I mean—as I ever saw. 


| He was certainly six feet and-a-half tall, and with 


shoulders like an ox. He wore a wide-brimmed, 
white felt hat, and a white coat. He sat by the 
bar smoking an old pipe, but he seemed to take 
no notice of me, so I left him to himself. Next 
I noticed an Irishman who had alighted at the 
inn just before I did, and he had aleo ordered the 


hostler to feed his horse, but not for a long stop, 
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for he intended to be on the road again soon. He 
was an original-looking genius, with an old, 
black hat upon his head which had been smashed 
down, while the long, matted hair hung over his 
ears and eyes almost alike. 

“Do you stop to-night ?” asked the host, ad- 
dressing the Irishman. 

“Me is it, ye mane?” cried the Hibernian, 
starting out of a reverie. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Och—the divila bit could I shtop if I wanted 
to, for ’t "ll take me jast penny to pay for me 
supper. I’m afther findin’ one Billy McGuire, 
that’s dumped hisself down somewhere here- 
abouts. Maybe ye’s afther knowin’ Billy, now ?” 

“ Yes—he lives close by Mr. Hall’s, where this 
gentleman is going.” 

“QOch-hone! I’ll have company, thin—if the 
gintleman doesn’t object.” 

I assured him that I didn’t, and shortly after- 
wards we were called to supper. After this I 
asked the landlord to direct me to Mr. Hall's. 
He told me that the regular road took a long 
sweep around the swamp to get there, and that 
the distance was some ten miles, There was a 
sort of footpath across the swamp, where a per- 
son thoroughly acquainted could sometimes drive 
a horse, though it was a dangerous way, Mr. Hall 
himself, never venturing in it except on foot. 
By that way, he said, it was only four miles. 
I looked at my watch, and it was a little past 
five o’clock—later than I thought. It would be 
sundown in less than an hour. However, a re- 
spectable horse would take me ten miles before 
dark. 

The landlord’s horse was brought to the door, 
and I went out. I didn’t like the looks of the 
animal much, but its owner assured me he’d go. 

“You'd better stop till morning,” the host 
said, after he had cast his eyes over the heavens, 
“for there’ll be a rain before you reach your 
journey’s end.” 

I looked around. There was a sort of dull 
looking haze to the northward, but I didn’t fear 
that. I simply asked the host to take care of 
my saddle-bags, and see that my horse was well 
provided for, and then I started, the Irishman, 
whose name I found to be John Leary, being 
ready to set out with me. We had not ridden 
far before I found that my horse would “go,” 
to be sure, but not over and above fast. How- 
ever, twas about as well, for my companion’s 
beast could no more than keep up with me. 

Leary was a jolly fellow, and I blessed my stars 
that I had him for a companion. He informed 
me that he had been on the road once before— 
that his friend, McGuire, who, it seemed, lived 


beyond Hall’s, had hired him to come and help 
him get his corn off to market, and do his fall 
work. 

Ere long we found that our road ran around 
the edge of a long swamp, and thet we had to 
travel our first three miles directly south, the 
next three nearly west, when the course we wish- 
ed to go was nearly north. But another difficulty 
soon arose. The host had told me traly about 
the weather, for in less than an hour the heavens 
were completely overspread with clouds, and the 
wind began to puff up cool and damp. Just as 
it was becoming duskish, we saw a horseman ap- 
proaching us fi ahead. 

“Be me sowl, it’s Billy McGuire!” cried my 
companion. Andso it proved. The two shook 
hands cordially. 

“ Now ye’ll turn back wid me,” said McGuire, 
“ for I’m goin’ down here a bit to stop all night. 
Come wid me, and we'll go home together to- 
morrow.” 

I was sorry to lose my companion, but there 
was no help for it. He bade me good-by, and 
then turned about. After this I put spurs to my 
horse, and while I kept the rowels in his flanks 
he would go quite respectably, but as soon as tne 
source of pain was removed he lagged again. 

The sun was down, and darkness followed 
quickly afterwards. I now judged that I had 
about four miles to travel, for I had just turned 
the last curve, and was now on the right course. 
Ere long a low peal of thunder rumbled among 
the bluffs to the northward, and big drops of rain 
began to fall. It grew darker and darker, until 
I could no longer see the road, but my horse now 
proved himself good for something, for he knew 
the way, and trotted slowly and steadily on. The 
sharp lightning was not long in reaching me, 
and by its assistance I got occasional glimpses of 
the road. I could sco that the woods were upon 
both hands, and that upon the right the path 
was still by the swamp. 

I was peering out into the darkness ahead, so 
as to be ready to catch a view of the road, when 
the lightning should come again, when a flash 
opened upon the way, and I distinctly saw, not 
more than two rods ahead of me, and upon the 
right hand, two men crouched down by the path. 
One of them I knew inan instant. Irecognized 


the wide-brimmed, white hat, the white coat, and- 


the Herculean frame. Of course those men could 
be there but for one purpose. They had heard 
the landlord’s remarks touching my business with 
Mr. Hall, and of course they knewI had the 
money with me, They had taken the path across 
the swamp, and had thus “ headed” me. In- 
stinetively I felt for my pistols, but I had left 
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them in mysaddle-bags! What was to be done? 
A thought struckme. I smashed my hat down, 
and pulled my hair over my eyes, and then 
crouched low in my saddle. : 

“ Hold, my friend !” shouted a voice close 
me, and as my horse gave a start backward I 
-knew some one had caught him by the head. 
“Your money we want! Come down here!” 

At that instant a streak of lightning flashed 
beyond the trees. It was not vivid where we 
were, put yet it gave light enough for me to see 
the stout fellow, whom I had seen in the bar- 
room, holding my horse by the head with one 
hand, whilé in the other he held“a short club. 

“Och! howly mither o’ Moses!” I cried, im- 

itating the peculiar voice of Leary as well as I 
could—and | flatter myself ’twas pretty good— 
* ye’s 'Il find poor pickin’ on the bones ov John- 
ny Leary, now. For the love ov heaven, gintle- 
amin, don’t be afther murtherin’ me intirely !” 

“Eh?f’ grunted the stout man, ina disappoint- 
ed tone. aren’t bound to old Hall’s ?” 

“Me? Och-ho—an’ isn’t it to Billy McGuire’s 
I’m goin’, if the impudent, nasty storm doesn’t 
benight me?” 

** But ye had 2 companion,” growled the big 
highwayman. 

* Ha—an’ wasn’t it a mighty illigant baste 
inthirely as the landlord was afther lettin’ the 
poor man have. Be jabers, I lagged along for 
*jm till it began to rain, an’ thin I towld ’im, 
seein’ as I’d got the furthest to go, I’d jist be 
afther biddin’ ’im good night. But he’s a com- 
in’ throught the dark behind me. Don’t kape 
me here, kind gintlemin. O, mither ov me, if I 
had a bit, I’d give it till ye’s wid pleasure ; but 
the landlord—bad luck to the likes ov him—took 
me last penny, when I towld him I’d got nota 
blessed ha’-penny more.” 

“ Well—away ye go,” cried the highwayman, 
“ but mind now that ye keep straight ahead.” 

“Jr's straight ahead Billy lives, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thin I’d be a fool to go anywhere else.” 

With these words I put spurs to my horse, and 
he started on. A flash of lightning showed me 
the road straight ahead, and I ploughed up the 
poor beast’s flanks savagely. He leaped away 
from beneath the pein with more spirit than I 
thought him capable of, and in half an hourfrom 
that time, I was sitting before a blazing fire in 

my friend’s house. I described to him the man 
who had stopped me upon the highway, and he 
remembered to have seen him at the inn that 
afternoon, but he did not know him. 

I paid Mr. Hall seven hundred and fifty dol- 
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to the inn. On the wayI met McGuire and 
Leary, and I stopped to tell my transient com- 
panion how I had assumed his guise and speech 
to my salvation, for well did I know that I should 
never have seen the light of another morning on 
earth had the highwayman known me. The two 
Irishmen laughed heartily at my ruse, and after 
some comical remarks from Leary, we separated. 
As I was in a hurry—absolute necessity de- 
manded my presence at Terre Haute—I said 
nothing of my adventure at the inn, fearing that 
in some way I might be detained. And more- 
over, I knew that if Mr. Hall saw the villains he 
would know one of them at least, and that might 
be the means of clearing them out. But I look- 
ed about for my stout friend in vain. Perhaps 
he “smelled the rat,” and had gone. At all 
events, Ihave not seen nor heard from him since 
though I have by no means forgotten him. 


ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS, 

In Buck’s “ Beauties, Harmonies, and Sub- 
limities of Nature,” we find many curious and 
important facts recorded, some of which exhibit 
a striking analogy between human characteris- 
ties and those of animals: ‘Thus in the jay, we 
may trace the petulant airs of a coquette; in 
the magpie, the restlessness, flippancy, and e 
tistical obtrusiveness of the gallant; while 
green macaw is the perfect emblem of a suspi- 
cious and jealous spouse—for if its master’s ca- 
resses are transferred to a dog, a cat, a bird, or 
even a child, nothing can exceed its anxicty and 
fury, nor will it be appeased till he forsakes the 
new favorite and returns to it. Envious men 
and calumniating women we, may compare to 
the and the secretary-bird ; and the 
selfish will find their type in the rhinoceros, 
since it is said to be incapable either of gratitude 
or attachment; while the inebriate may also be 
classed with the rougette bat, whose propensity 
to become intoxicated with the juice of the palm- 
tree is no less proverbial. Again, obstinate or* 
perverse persons may read their lineaments of 
character in that of the Lapland mouse or the 
Arctic puffin; forif the latter should seize the 
end of a bough, thrust into itshole, rather than 
let it go it will suffer itself to be drawn out by it 
and killed; and the former will not move out of 
its course for anything or anybody.” 


The Philadelphia Sun, which has a rare eye 
for “queer bits,” gives the following as a warn- 
ing specimen of what a reporter once did when 
duly armed and —— according to law, with 
a brick in his hat, snake in his boot, and a shot 
in his neck : 

“ Yesterday morning, at 4 o’clock, P. M., a 
small man, named Jones, or Brown, or Smith, 
with a keel in the hole of his trowsers, commit- 
ted arsenic ” swallowing a dose of suicide. 
The verdict of the inquest returned a jury that 
the deceased came to the facts in accordance 
with his death. He leaves a child and six small 
wives to lament the end of his untimely lose. 
In death we are in the midst of life.” 


lars in all, and on the next morning I returned 
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HOPE. 
BY WM. W. GRANDE. 


Fond hope! thou animating star, 

That, brightly glimmering from afar, 
Shines forth and cheers with flattering rays, 
Our early, happy, youthful days. 


Pair as the beams of morning light, 
Sweet hope around our pathway bright, 
O’er all our futare prospects twines, 
And with resplendent beauty shines. 


"Tis hope, sweet hope, that heals the smart, 
Sent by affiiction’s withering dart, 

Dispels the gloom of grief, and brings 

A healing baim upon its wings. 


Then o’er my soul, in visions bright, 

Shed forth, fair hope, thy radiant light; 
Let me enjoy thy blissful dreams, 

More sweet by far than murmuring streams: 


Until life’s pilgrimage is o'er, 

When earthly hopes can charm no more; 
Then find a hope from sorrow free, 

Of blessed immortality. 


OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLMASTER. 


Mayr years have passed, since I wont to 
school in that dear, old, comical-looking, brewn 
achool house, under the shadow of the hill. But 
the memories of those winters and summers when 
Itrudged merrily to and fro over the shortest 
quarter of a mile ever known in my experience, 
seem yet very fresh, pleasant and beautiful. I 
always carried my dinner, and O, the splendid 
times we children looked forward to at noon- 
time, which was generally an hour long. Our 
dinners despatched with speed, and the sweeping 
of the school room achieved, we were then all 
ready for “ Puss in the Corner,” “ Blindman’s 
Buff,” etc., which all who have played them 
know are very exciting games, and highly pro- 
ductive of bumped heads, torn pantalettes, loss 
of breath, and physical exhaustion generally ; 
besides being very convenient arrangements for 
those who are particularly pleased with having 
their toes trodden upon. 

I remember one day when we were in the full 
glory of a game of “Puss in the Corner,” that John 
Sykes, one of the big boys, in a headlong dash 
for acorner, made a slight miscalculation in the 
definition of a straight line, and brought up with 
acrash against the master’s desk, and as a nat- 
aral consequence, over it went, and its miscella- 
neous contents lay scattered on the floor. 
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we stood aghast. There Iny books, slate, a pi 
of corrected compositions, three rosy a: a 
present to Mr. Gray from bright-cyed Lizzie 


ebony-colored contents all over the floor, the new 
register, containing all our names, and the new 
copy-book, in which the master had just set new 
copies. Nothing had escaped, and what to do 
we knew not. 

This was the first week of the winter school ; 
we had a new teacher, and we did not yet know 
what his disposition was, whether pacific or pug- 
nacious, and we were rather doubtful as to the 
consequences of the noon’s performance. How- 
ever, the overturn of the desk was a fixed fact, 
and there was nothing for it but to prepare and 
arrange matters as well as we could for the ad- 
vent of the master in the afternoon. John Sykes, 
rubbing his side, and looking rather solemn, 
wiped up the ink with the papers that could be 
gathered from our dinner baskets, we all the 
while rating him soundly for being so careless, 

Before it drew near the time for the master to 
arrive, everything was prepared; the desk was 
in its place, its lid concealing the dreadful sight 
within ; the black stains on the floor alone be- 
trayed us. Never did a schoolmaster behold a 
more meek, well-behaved set of scholars than we 
were, when Mr. Gray rapped on the window with 
his ferule that afternoon to call the sehool to or- 
der. He sat down before his desk, not an eye 
but wag riveted to the book ; we dreaded to look 
that way, and I imagined John Sykes’s feelings 
must be something like those of John Rogers at 
the stake, 

The master’s clear voice broke the spell. “I 
find my desk in rather a more disorderly state 
than when I left it. You played ‘ Puss in the 
Corner,’ this noon, did you not? Some one ran 
against this desk and overturned it. It was an 
accident, and I freely forgive whoever did it, 
with a request that you will be more careful in 
future.” 

We were thunderstrack. The reaction was 
overwhelming. Forgiveness with a mild re- 
proof, when we expected stern questionings, and 
a whipping for the most guilty one! We had 
been taught to look for very different proceedings, 
by the expericnce of former administrations in 
the Millwood district. It was too much for poor 
John Sykes, who was as tall as the master, and 
who had always been the bravado of the school. 
The kind voice, and the gentle manner, touched 
a tender chord in his heart, and he could not 
study his algebra lesson in peace, till he had 


| 
Adams, rolling innocently about under the 
benches. But worse than all, the inkstand had 
had the insufferable impudence to empty its 
BY ANNA MACDONALD. 
| 
Hostilities were immediately suspended, and ' 
18 
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‘been to Mr. Gray, told lim that he was the unin- 
tentional author of the mischief, and begged his 
spardon for his carclessness, It was an astonish- 
ing condescension for John Sykes, he was usually 
‘as stabborn as a mule, and possessed the “ don’t 
are’ spirit to perfection, and we all looked at 
him with perfect amazement, when he ‘went up 
with such a penitent expression to the master’s 
desk. Mr. Gray spoke to him with such a heau- 
tiful smile, that John was his firm friend ever af- 
ter, and Mr. Gray marched triumphantly into the 
affections and confidence of us all, on the bridge 
of ‘that-simple act. It was the first time in our 
lives that a schoolmaster of Millwood district 
had behaved in such a manner about so serious 
@ matter, accident or not, and children as we 
were, it gave us new opinions upon the system 
of moral government. After that, Mr. Gray had 
the respect and love of us all, from little Amy 
Foster, just learning to spell cat, up to John 
Sykes, and Dick Mansfield, studying algebra, 


and geometry. 
There were about thirty scholars in “ our dis- 
trict,” of all sizes and ages. I was fourteen that 


winter, and quite a tall girl for my age, but there 
were several girls in school, older than I. Bes- 
sie Allen, Carrie Mansfield, Mary Ellis, and 
Cora Linn. Bessie was a merry girl of sixteen, 


the veriest witch I ever saw, the heroine of mer- 
ry makings, and the most ingenious of fun-con- 
trivers. We called her our attorney general. 
(We had a class in United States government 
that winter.) Carrie Mansfield was postmaster 
general, because sho had been appointed to tran- 
sact all business of weight and importance con- 
nected with the post-office, an edifice consisting 
of three books built up together, and covered 
with a pocket-handkerchief, which was lifted for 
the deposition of inch-square letters, postage 
twenty-five cents, paid. Mary Ellis, queen of 
the spelling contests, was elected secretary of 
state. Cora Linn, a fair haired angel, whom we 
all loved, acted as secretary of the home depart- 
ment, while I was named secretary of war, an 
appointment which I stoutly declined, till found 
1 was reduced to “Tlobson’s choice, that or 
none,” for secretary of the navy did not mean 
amything, and ditto of the treasury would have 
been splendid, but unfortunately there was no 
money to be taken care of. 

My office was a responsible one I can tcll you, 
for on me devolved the task of arranging amica- 
bly, all little squabbles, and of being a mediator 
between contending parties, excepting all cases in 
which I was 2 party myself, then, of course I 
could not act. Was not ours an august cabinet, 
gentle reader? But I have not told you aleut 


the president yet. She was dear, lovely Agnes 
Foster, the pet and delight ef the whole school. 
Not a girl that did not trust and look up to her, 
nor a boy, but would give up the best sliding- 
place, and resign the swiftest sled to her. She 
was sixteen, fresh and lovely as the roses of June. 
She and her little sister Amy were the only 
children of their widowed mother, They were 
very poor, now, and Agnes was striving to gain 
an education sufficient to qualify her for thesituz- 
tion of teacher in seme academy or select schoo). 
To her we.went for sympathy in childish troubles, 
to her we carried aknotty question in grammar, or 
a puzzling sum in fractions ; the same kind smile 
always comforted us, and her calm mind and 
patient skill helped ws speedily to overcome the 
difficulty. 

Agnes was beautiful, though she seemed per- 
fectly unconscious of it, and that was the greatest 
charm of all. The girls were always praising 
her, calling her eyes “ blue violets,” and her hair 
“ braided sunbeams,” her cheeks “‘ damask roses,”’ 
and her teeth “ pearls set in coral.” But she al- 
ways laughed, and told us we need not imagine 
she believed our nonsense, that we must see her 
through green spectacles, etc. Mary Ellis said, 
“sure enough, the glasses are love, and the 
bridge and bows are made of your goodness.” 
We called this very smart of Mary Ellis, and ad- 
mired it enthusiastically. We used to imagine 
that Mr. Gray stayed at her desk longer when he 
wrote her copies, or explained her geometry 
propositions, from some unacconntable reason, 
than he did to any of ours, and Mary Ellis actu- 
ally declared that Mr. Gray’s eyes had a pecu- 
liar expression when Aggie Foster was reciting, 
but of course it was all imagination, we thought. 
Mr. Gray “ boarded round,” and great were the 


preparations at home, and great the joy of the 


delegation from the family, when it came their 
turn to eseort the master home with them from 
school. 

The tea-table was set with mince and pump- 
kin pie, doughnuts, cheese, dried beef, pickles, 
and from two to five kinds of preserves. The 


more viands the table could be made to contain, 
the better, for no precious culinary stores were 
spared when Mr. Gray came. The parents ad- 
mired him as much as the scholars, for hé had a 
kind word and a cordial smile for all, from the 
old grandmammsa, holding her k=itting work in 
the corner, with thin and withered fingers, to the 


innocent baby creeping about the floor. He 
could talk of politics and agricultural improve- 
ments with the fathers, with as much ease, and 
to as perfect satisfaction, as he could invent new 
games, and tell little storics for the children. Io 
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short, all regarded him as 2 paragon of teachers, 
and the mest charming of men. Joseph Gray 
was indeed a pattern young man. He had come 
into the town the week before school was to com- 
‘mence, and stopped at the village inn. None 
knew from whence he came or whither he «was 
going, he did not take pains to gratify any one’s 
curiosity on these points. When school-meeting 
night came, and the committee men of Millwood 
district assembled in the old school-house, Joseph 
Gray presented himself there as a candidate for 
the offige of teacher. He declined presenting tes- 
timonials, acknowledged himself a stranger to all 
in the town, but he asked for a month’s trial, and 
if at the end of that period the district were not 
satisfied, he would resign the situation, and re- 
quire no compensation for the month’s time. 
This was rather a singular proposal, but it was a 
very generous one certainly ; and after some con- 
sultation, Deacon Sykes and Squire Ellis agreed 
to install Mr. Gray lord and sovereign over our 
seven by nine brown school-house. Mr. Gray 
had informed the committee that he was as well 
«qualified for the post as district school teachers 
are generally expected to be, and expressed him- 
self ready for the examination. Armed with a 


formidable array of geography and arithmetic, 
Mr. Ellis and Major Thornton commenced oper- 


ations. They considered themselves an examin- 
ing committee “par excellence,” “au fwit” at 
all puzzling questions, and attacks upon points 
least expected. Many a poor youth had they 
led into an arithmetical or grammatical quagmire, 
in which he floundered, and vainly endeavored 
to escape. This time they found their match. 
Mr. Gray was a little more than enough for both 
of them. Ready on every subject, prompt and 
clear with an answer to the most far-fetched 
question, the committee vainly tried to trip him 
ap with an arithmetical problem, or turn a geo- 
graphical stumbling block in his way. Major 
Thernton’s great gun, the famous plaster sum, 
among the miscellaneous questions in Adams’s 
arithmetic, was fired off in such an expert and 
masterly manner, that it provoked an emphatic 


expression of admiration from that gentleman, 
aud the proposition of Euclid, the triangle de- 
scribed in a circle, another bugbear, was vanquish- 
ed in an equally sure andspeedy manner. Squire 
Ellis took off his spectacles, Major Thornton 
looked at Squire Ellis, and that gentleman retarn- 
ed the compliment, The looks said as plainly 
as words, “Jam perfectly satisfied, are not you ?” 
In fact they were both delighted, and decided 
thatif Mr. Gray’s governing talents were as good 
as his book-learning, Millwood district had gain- 
ed atreasnre indeed. The school went on as I 


have before described it. Dismiss Mr. Gray in- 
deed! Every day he increased in value, and 
every day we loved him better. 

It was a perfect delight to look at him, for be 
was very handsome. A broad intellectual brow, 
from which masses of raven hair were carelessly 
thrown back ; eyes, glorious with the light of 
enthusiasm and feeling; a mouth which for 
sweetness we thought could not be surpassed, 
and you have his portrait. Mr. Joseph Gray 
and his perfections — a subject for perpet- 
ual discussion in the cils of that august body, 
“our cabinet.” We might start upon themes as 
far removed from it, as the Black Sea is from 
Lake Superior, but by some strange and irresist- 
ible influence we always came round to Mr. 
Gray at last. 

How amused he would have been if he had 
heard our nonsense. We used to wonder if bis 
right ear ever troubled him with a certain bura- 
ing sensation which the old sign declares one to 
experience, when people are saying good thin,s 
of them ; but we never ascertained the truth o1 
the matter in regard to Mr. Gray. 

From some inexplicable cause, we never could 
get Agnes Foster to say one word in praise or 
blame of Mr. Gray. She listened with asmile to 
our talk, but in vain we tried to extract any sor: 
of an opinion of him, from her. One day Came 
Mansfield, fairly out of patience, broke forth : 
“ Why, Agnes Foster, I do think you are the 
strangest girl I ever saw in my life. I’ve been 
trying here half an hour to get you to talk abou: 
Mr. Gray, and you wont even acknowledge tha: 
he’s handsome. You think him a fright, I sup- 
pose. Pray tell me if you consider him at al! ro 
be compared in beauty to old Daddy Dickman, 
who carries the mail, and who wears a gray wig, 
and smells of whiskey ?” 


The tears came into Agnes’s eyes. Carrie was 
melted in an instant, and oe 
sneering tone. 

“Indeed,” said Aggie, “ 
those that say the least, sometimes think the 
most. Because I do not lavish praises on Mr. 


Gray so enthusiastically as you do, or talk my- 
self breathless in admiration of his talonts or his 
fine face, do you think I dislike him, or donot 
appreciate him? You are famously mistaken. 
He has not a warmer friend in school than my- 
self, and Ido not consider it necessary to say 
more, There he comes now.” 

We were in our seats and studying our lessons 
as demurely as possible—with a most unces- 
scious air—when he entered the room. © © 


December, January and February fied by, au 
it was the first of March, just a week before the 
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close of school. How we dreaded to give up 
Mr. Gray. School had been a delightful place, 
and the winter had seemed so short. Where had 
the days and weeks gone ? 

One morning, two or three days before exam- 
‘ination, Agnes Foster came to school with a very 
sad expression on her beautiful face, and her 
eyes looked as if she had been weeping. With 
eager questionings we gathered around our fa- 
vorite, and in a faltering voice, she told us that 
that the bank in which her little all was invested 
had failed, and she had lost every farthing she 
possessed, and they had not even enough money 
teft to pay their rent.. They must leave Millwood 
and go to the far west, where they had relatives 
in moderate circumstances, who would lend 
‘them the money to pay for travelling expenses. 
‘What they were todo there she knew not. Poor 
Agnes, our hearts bled for her. Generous Cora 
Lian cried: “0, if I only had money of my own, 
I would make up all youhave lost. In the midst 
of the sorrowful scene, Mr. Gray came in. Ag- 
nes flew to her seat, and bent her thead over her 
book, to hide her tears from him ; we all remain- 
ed standing by the desk, undecided what to do. 
The master looked inquiringly from one to 
another. “ What is the matter?” said he, at 
length ; “and why do I see such sad faces ? what 
happened 

Carrie Mansfield, without seeing Agnes’s ago- 
nized telegrapbings to her to stop, told Mr. 
Gray the storyinalowtone. He changed color, 
and looked more agitated than we had ever seen 
bim. He went and sat down by her side at once. 

“ Dear Agnes,” said he, possessing himself of 
cher hand, spite of her gentle opposition, “ what 
is this that Carrie has been telling me? Is it in- 
deed true?” Agnes bowed tearfully. “I feel 
for you deeply,” said he, “tell your mother I will 
cali on her this evening, perhaps I can be of ser- 
ice to you in your distress.” 

Agnes gave him one grateful, admiring look, 
and took refnge in her open geometry, lying up- 
on her desk, to hide her blushes and tears. Mr. 
Gray said no more. We fancied he looked unu- 
sually happy all that day, but never did he seem 
so absent-minded. We did not know what had 
possessed the man. He sent out little Sammy 
Jones after an armful of wood, and when he ap- 
peared with it, told him to bring it to the desk 
and he would show him how to spell it. In our 
history class, he said “very well,” when stupid 
Serah Wright put the Norman conquest in 
Queen Anne’s reign, and smiled at Mary Jones 
when she told him that William Carlton was the 
eathor of the Gunpowder Plot. 


Mr. Gray’s eyes looked at Agnes, when she 
passed out of the school-room, that afternoon to 
go home, with an intense expression that brought 
the crimson blush to her forehead. You may 
imagine we felt interested in Mr. Gray’s move- 
ments that evening. Carrie Mansfield, at whose 
house he was boarding for a day or two, promised 
to watch his operations and report to the cabinet 
next day. 

Joseph Gray came home to Squire Ellis’s from 
school, and went straight to his room, staying 
there till tea-time. Carrie told us his behaviour 
at table was as mysterious as it had been at 
school. Nobody could get him totalk. His cup 
of tea was untouched, and all he did was to keep 
up appearances with a piece of biscuit and but- 
ter in one hand, and pretend to eat preserved 
plums with the other. Tea over, that gentleman, 
telling Carrie with a bland smile he was going 
out, asked her for his hat. As soon as she had 
brought it, he seized it with nervous haste, and 
escaped from the house. Carrie began to guess 
at the state of matters, and she rightly guessed, 
Mr. Gray was in love with our Agnes. No won- 
der he was absent-minded, poor man. Young 
gentlemen in his state of mind are apt to be, and 
Carrie went about washing the tea-dishes, wish- 
ing Mr. Gray success, and fancying how happy 
Agnes would be with bim. 

Mr. Gray made the best of his way to Mrs. 
Foster’s abode, and his hand trembled as he 
knocked at the door. Agnes opened it; “How 
kind you are, Mr. Gray,” she said; “my moth 
er will be very glad to see you.” 

Stooping his head to enter the low door of the 
sitting-room, he took achair beside Mrs. Foster, 
who thanked him with earnestness for his kind- 
ness in coming to them. 

“Listen to me a few moments, Mrs. Foster,” 
said he, “and perhaps yon will alter your opinion 
of the disinterested benevolence you say I possess. 
I am come, not to restore_you a treasure, but to 
ask oneofyou. You know the scripture proverb, 
‘from him that hath not, shall be taken away, 
even that which he hath.’”’ 

Mrs. Foster was speechless with astonishment. 
Mr. Gray’s eyes looked for Agnes. She was sit- 
ting the other side of the room leaning her elbow 
on the table, the color coming and going on her 
sweet face. Mr. Gray continued: “ Allow me to 
tell you a short story. Icame to Millwood an 
utter stranger to all its good people. I came, 
seeking to escape from the emptiness of fashion- 
able life. I wanted to find a rest, and a refresh- 
ing change, in a quiet, simple life, in a country 
village, and see if I could be loved and esteemed 
for myself alone. Why should my wealth and 
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position forever be my only title to public favor ? 
I presented myself as a district school teacher, 
and was accepted. No time in my life has been 
happier to me than this winter, for I have felt a 
thousand times repaid for the sacrifice I have 
made, in assuming a humbler capacity than I 
ever dreamed I could fill contentedly, by the love 
I feel sure my beloved pupils have felt for me, 
and the kindness { have found everywhere. And 
my dear madam,” Mr. Gray’s voice became more 
earnest, “‘I seek your daughter, and I ask you to 
give her to me as the richest treasure I ever can 
possess. If I can teach her to love me,” and he 
turned with a passionate glance to Agnes, whe 
sat transfixed with astonishment, ‘‘ I promise to 
devote my life to make her happy. Will you 
give her to me, if she herself is not averse to the 
transfer?’ 

The widow sat silent. She could not speak. 
At last she said; “ You are too kind, too gener- 
ous. I cannot realize all this. Agnes must de- 
cide. If she loves you as You desire, we are too 
happy ;’’ and she left the room to hide her emotion. 

“ Agnes,” said Mr. Gray, “you have heard 
my story. Ihave sometimes fancied that as a 
schoolmaster I could win your love ; shail I fail 
to do so in my new capacity ¢” and again his eyes 
seemed to read her very soul. 

Agnes made a brave effort to speak calmly. 
“Mr. Gray,” she said, “how could I help lov- 
ing you long ago? ButI am not fitto be your 
bride—I am asimple country-girl—I know noth- 
ing of the world, and should disgrace you in your 
own rank. Iam not worthy of you.” 

“Let me be the judge of that,” said Joseph 
Gray, holding fast both her hands. “If you can 
love me, that is all Task. To be loved for my- 
self alone, is the proudest joy that could ever 
come to my heart. Dear Agnes, you have made 
me happier than I ever dreamed I could be.” 

The next day the story went flying all over 
the village, ‘‘how the school teacher had turned 
oat to be a very rich man, who had only taught 
school because he liked it, and not at all for the 
eighteen dollars amonth.” ‘ How he had offered 
himself to sweet Agnes Foster, and been accept- 
ed, and her mother had ‘concluded not to go 
west at present,’”’ and “how Agnes would live 
in a magnificent house, and need not lift a finger.” 
Everybody rejoiced at Agnes’s good-fortune. You 
can imagine there was quite an exciting time at 
the next meeting of the cabinet, and many sig- 
nificant looks were launched from roguish eyes 
at poor Aggie, who endured them with the pa- 
tience of a martyr. 

School closed and Mr. Gray went away. In 
cwo or three days came a thick letter directed to 


“Miss Agnes Foster, Millwood,” in the same 
graceful hand that wrote the copies in our writing 


en Mr. Gray came back to Millwood, 
what for, we could guess without the slightest 
difficulty. The roses that twined her hair were 
not so fresh and beautiful as “ our Agnes,” when 
she stood by Mr. Gray’s side, on her wedding 
morning. : 

Cora Linn and Mary Ellis were bridesmaids, 
and they said so, and we all believed them, of 
course. Mr. Gray took Agnes away from us to 
his splendid home, and so the cabinet lost its 
president. 


» 
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JOKING WITH A BARBER. 

Stopping for a day or two at a vil a short 
way from Boston, to a barber's to 

t shaved. entering, and casting hi 
about the room, he perceived that the barber 
drove a double trade of tonsor and small grocer. 

“ Shave, sir?” said the barber to his customer, 
whose face sufficiently indicated the object of his 
visit. 

Jeems made no ly, but drawing himself u 
to a lofty height, the attorney fasts. 
ion, to interrogate the barber as follows: 

“Sir, you areabarber?” 

“ Yes, sir; have a shave ?” 

“ And do you also keep this oyster cellar *” 

“ Yes, sir; have any oysters ?” 

“ Well, sir, this occupation of yours gives rise 
to the most horrible suspicions, Itis a serious 
thing to submit one’s head to the manipulations 
of a stranger; but if you can answerea couple of 
poner my sati I should like to be 


The barber said he would try. . 

“Well, sir,” said Jeems solemnly, “do you 
shave with your oyster-knife ?” 

“ No, sir,” said the barber, smiling. 

“ One question more,” continued the interro- 
gator, “and remember that you are under an 
oath, or rather, recollect that this is a serious br- 
siness (the barber started) = question mere; 
do you never o ters wi r razor?” 

amid a roar of laughter from the bystanders. 

“Then shave me,” said Jeems, throwing him- 
self into the chair, and untying his -neck-cloth 
with the air of a man who has unshaken confi- 
dence in human nature.—New Orleans Picayune. 


Gn the banks of the Niger, in Africa, they 
have a tree called the Shea, from which excellent 
butter is obtained. The tree is like our oak, and 
the fruit somewhat resembles the Spanish olive. 
The kernel of the fruit is dried in the sun and 
then boiled, and the butter thus obtained is whiter, 
firmer, and of a richer flavor than that obtained 
from a cow, besides keeping sweet a year without 
salt. The growth and preparation of this article 
is one of the leading objects of African industry, 
and constitutes the main article of their inland 
commerce.— African Researches. 
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MES. BUSH'S BAY WINDOWS. 


I’M ROAMING ALL ALONE. 
BY MARIAN DESMOND. 


©, when I’m roaming all alone, 
I’m happier than when 

I mingle in the masy dance, 
Or tread the haunts of men. 


T love to gaze on other scenes, 
The fair, bright, azure sky, 
Upon whose peaceful bosom blue, 
The white clouds wander by. 


And the fair, bright golden flowers 
Have each delights for me ; 

For in their tender leaves and buds 
God's handiwork I see. 


I love the music of the winds, 
Whose notes are soft and low ; 

And when the notes more loud and rongh, 
The leafy branches bow. 


MRS. BUSH’S BAY WINDOWS. 


BY MES. E. WELLMONT. 


Mx. Busn had just such a store as suited his 
fancy, and Mrs. Bush had just such a house as 
suited her taste. There was only this difference 
between the two—the store never needed remod- 

, elling, but the house did. It was now ten years 
sincé Mrs. Bush introduced aset of Parisian fur- 
nisure into her drawing-rooms, and having been 
often stripped of the white linen covering which 
justly belonged to the varied ottomans, chairs, 
divans and window-seats, the sun had made 
very free with their bright tints, end like many a 
rouged maiden, their brilliancy began to fade. 
This apparent decay was very opportune, as it 
‘appened at the very time Mrs. Bush was think- 
ing of introducing two bay windows—one to 
adorn her drawing-room, and the other her library 
above. 

And this was no new idea of which Mrs. Bush 
came possessed ; so her husband’s reply, “that 
it was all nonsense, and never worth while to in- 
cur such a useless expense,” affected her not in 
the least. She always remembered that she 
‘wought some property into the marriage bond— 
2 circumstance which is rarely forgotten, and 
sometimes too often alluded to, for the comfort 
of joint partners in common stock. She would 

_ have the bay windows; they must be built be- 
fore the arrival of the new furniture, which 
would be bronght in the fal! steamers or packets. 

Bush was about to take a western tour “ to 
look after bad debts,” and in his absence Shin- 
gie the carpenter would attend to the job. 


All things were progressing ; the carpenter’s 
plan was well adapted to the place to be ex- 
tended out, the terms were agreed upon, the 
time the work should be finished stipulated, and 
Mrs. Bush made herself and household busy in 
packing away and storing in an upper loft all the 
furniture which the upholsterer or auctioneer did 
not convey away. She then prepared to vacate 
the premises, taking lodgings where she could 
have a daily oversight—thus retarding by sug- 
gestions and provoking by remarks the foreman. 
entrusted with the job. The work did not ad- 
vance so rapidly as Mrs. Bush desired—she 
would have it finished, by all means, before her 
husband’s return. She had almost felt that she 
wished she had never undertaken the business— 
it was a great deal more work than she had sup- 
posed; it sent rubbish and confusion to every 
part of the house; they were blinded by old 
lime, bloekaded by laths, exposed to the most 
driving storms, and altogether, the neat, trim 
house which a week or two ago presented such 
an attractive appearance, had become converted 
into a tool-shop and mortar-bed—hod-carriers 
and carpenters alternating, as the work demand- 
ed. Truly, to build Mrs. Bush’s bay windows 
was quite a heavy job. 

We doubt whether any proprietor ever under- 
took to remodel his dwelling for mere fancy, 
without feeling heartily sick of the business, if 
it occasioned the removal of the family and the 
tearing down that about which we had some 
doubts whether, when built up, we should look 
upon with more satisfaction. We must quote a 
case in point : 

A friend of ours not long since became fasci- 
nated with the idea of removing the folding- 
doors connecting his large drawing-rooms. He 
sent for the carpenter, and stated his intention. 
Not intent upon undertaking a job, the workman 
remarked, carelessly : 

“It will occasion you a world of confusion; 
the lime-dust will reach from attie to cellar. 
And then, again, are you sure you will like the 
change when it is finished? Don’t you ever like 
to close these doors, in a cold wintry night, when 
a few friends are gathered, and feel that within a 
smaller space there seems to be more an air of 
comfort ?” 

Some of those cozy evenings were brought 
afresh to our friend’s recollection. ‘ What shal) 
I pay you, sir, for thus intruding upon your 
time and giving your advice, for I have con- 
cluded I will not undertake the work ?” demand- 
ed Mr. A. 

Our friend only reflected upon one side, and 
this was just the position in which Mrs. Bush 
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found herself. In the space of two months, 
however, the work was completed. The bay 
windows were tastefully inserted, the house was 
rendered far more pleasant, a beautiful extended 
view was opened, and you had only to ,open the 
side blinds, and every enraptured beholder ex- 
claimed: “I wish we could have bay windows 
in our dwelling!” Mrs. Bush was sure her hus- 
band could not but approve her improvement— 
in a financial view (this was the point he would 
consider), the house would bring double the cost 
of the outlay. ; 

Unluckily, however, there are two sides to 
other subjects besides bay windows. Mr. Grundy 
occupied the next tenement to Mr. Bush—indeed 
they were in the same block. Shingle the ear- 
penter had hinted that Grundy did not like the 
idea of thus being shut out of his prospect ; but 
Mrs. Bush forgot Mr. Grundy had rights which 
he held sacred as herself, and that @ad he re- 
versed them, and built a window which would 
overlook on one side of her drawing-room, she 
should have remonstrated. She therefore saw 
her neighbor, and apologized; but she had vio- 
lated a principle of right, and he had left the 
affair with his attorney to be adjusted. Grundy 
was cool, but decided. Mrs. Bush recognized 
him as a good neighbor, very peaceable and 
kind, and she did not fear any trouble. Grundy 
had ordered his attorney to defer matters till 
Mr. Bush should return; and Mrs. Bush, taking 
silence for consent, proceeded to improve her 
drawing-room, and an upholsterer beautifully 
draped her bay windows. 

Mr. Bush returned. “ Yes, it suited him very 
well; he didn’t know but the rooms were more 
pleasant, but it was an enormous outlay—five 
hundred dollars for each window; it would buy 
a small cottage in the country.” The bill, how- 
ever, was discharged, for Mr. Bush kept no run- 
ning accounts. On going to his store one morn- 
ing just after his return, he received the follow- 
ing note: 

“J. Busu, Esq.—Dear Sir: Mr. Grundy, 
who occupies a dwelling adjoining yours, informs 
me that by the erection of two projecting win- 
dows, you have exceeded the restrictions by 
which his property is legally shielded, having 
thus deprived him of air, light and prospeet, in 
such cases made and provided. Your removal 
of such incumbrances is forthwith demanded ; 

» & suit at law will be speedily com- 
menced. 
“ With respect, your obedient servant, 
“J. Twices.” 

Mr. Bush immediately consulted legal author- 
ities, and found the bay windows, thus erected, 
were a gross infringement upon an adjoining 
tenant. Whatcould he do, but apply to Shingle 


to remove the same forthwith, and close up the 
apertute as before ? 

Mrs. Bush did not appear in public for some 
time after this affair; it was rumored that she 
had failing health and depression of spirits, and 
great doubts are expressed whether, in her hus- 
band’s absence, she will ever again undertake 
any great job requiring the aid of a housewright. 

It is needless to add’ that the aperture being 
closed, Mr. Bush’s dwelling looks just as it did 
formerly, only it will take time for the bricks and 
mortar to become so discolored as to be a per- 
fect match, where the bay windows were in- 
serted ; and it would be no marvel if Mrs. Bush. 
should be constantly reminded“ of her mistake 
every time she surveys the outside of her dwelling. 


THE HYENA. 


“ Cowardly as a hyena,” is an Arab : 
Perhaps, the main cause of the hand ies 
which this odious beast inspires, arises from its. 
habit of violating graves. hether resurrection- 
men or hyenas are concerned, the feeling is the 
same in the popular mind. What else can we 
do but execrate the insulters and devourers of 
what remains of those we have loved most prom | 
on earth? Now, the hyena, who fears to 
any other creature than a solitary, wretched, ail- 
ing, balf-starved dog, not daring to make an on- 
slaught on a flock of sheep, the vile hyena disiv- 
ters the dead and eats their very bones, Is, it 
likely that such a beast should meet with any- 
thing but detestation? As a precauti 
measure, which is not always effectual, the Arabs: 
bury their dead very deep. In some districts, 
they even build two vaults for the reception.of 
the body, putting their precious deposit in the 
lower one. Consequently, the skin of so dastard 
an animal is looked upon as valueless. Inthe 
majority of tents it would be refused admittance, 
for fear it should bring bad luck with it—Animal 
Kingdom. 


4 


WORKMANSHIP OF HAIR, 


The workmanship of hair, to be worn as orna- 
ment, has been brought to the perfection of aa 
art. Bracelets, brooches and necklaces of vari- 
ous shades of hair, are elegantly wrought with 
j I have admired, lately, several of these 
new and beautiful ornaments, among them a 
necklace forming a wreath of tulips; the flowers 
were wrought in hair and the leaves formed of 
emeralds. Also, a bracelet of blonde hair, 
worked in a wide, beautiful tress, through which 
runs a strand of tarquoises; the clasp is of tur- 
quoises in the form of a medallion, on which are 
worked in hair the initials of the name.—Paris 
Letter to N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


In any adversity that happens to us in the 
world, we ought to consider that misery and 
affliction are not less natural than snow and hail, 
storm and tempest ; and that it is as reasonable 
té hope for a year without winter, as for a life 
without trouble. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror axp Prorrirror, 


WINTER SCENERY. 

Those who complain of the dreariness and 
monotony of winter, can have no true percep- 
tion of natural beauty. All the features and 
phases of. nature are beautiful. Even ina des- 
ert there ig, and sublimity, as in the 
seemingly ble expanse of ocean in a 
calm. It is that i early winter, there 
is a period of rest, of i ility, of cold, statu- 
esque inaction—a transitory image of death. 
But the spirit of beauty is silently at work pre- 
paring scenes of exquisite splendor to gledden 
the eyes of those who are trained to look with 
love and admiration on her handiwork. The 
first snow that falls, robing the hills and plains 
in its spotless ermine, bending with its weight 
the plumy pines, achieves the task of an enchant- 
er. Even the roofs of town and city wear a 
new and strange aspect from the gentle minis- 
tration of the snow. 

But there are other scenes of natural magic 
which surprise even the coldest into hyperboles 
of admiration. A few weeks ago, a fall of slect 
and rain, accompanied by frost, produced on the 
following day one of the most gorgeous specta- 
cles which old winter offers to the eye. At- 
tempts have been often made to describe it, but 
language fails of conveying an adequate idea of 
its magnificence to those who have never wit- 
nessed it. Nothing in the gorgeous glory of the 
tropics equals it; Art fails, and drops her pencil 
in despair, from a hopeless effort to imitate the 
peculiar phenomenon of which we speak. The 
world’s wealth of precious gems would be ex- 


blade of grass, every spray of lilac bush, or 
roadside shrub, or garden flower, bends and 
sways with a weight of diamonds, that flash 
forth their prismatic rays in the glory of the 
winter sunshine. The pine trees are masses of 
plumes and jewels; the pendulous branches of 
the willow descend like tresses of sultanas, 


By broad daylight this phenomenon is suffi- 
ciently remarkable. But who can form an idea 


of its magic effect who has not rode along the 
skirts of New England, with the full moon 
shimmering on the glittering branches and twigs 
of the trees—a maze of almost unearthly bril- 
liancy? The spectacle thus sketched is rare, 
and fortunately so; for the weight of splendor 
attached to the trees often proves their injury 
and destruction. While it lasts, this spectacle is 
the most magnificent to be witnessed in the 
whole range of Nature’s glories. 
* HOPE DEFERRED. 

The heart of Mrs. Gaines—the widow of 
General Gaines—is one of those brave robust 
hearts that “hope deferred” does not “make 
sick.” Through every discouragement and lose, 
from court to court, from year to year, she has 
battled to secure the legal recognition of the 
will she alleges to have been made by her father, 
in 1813, bequeathing to her property worth several 
millions, If, as we understand it, the recent 
decree of the Supreme Court of Louisiana be 
final, Mrs, Gaines is this day one of the richest 
ladies on this shore of the Atlantic. As she is 
a very generous woman, she will probably waive 
her claim to the whole amount, and, after paying 
costs, be content with a few millions. 

Bairish Annexation.— The kingdom of 
Oude, in Hindostan, the revenue of which is 
ten millions annually, is about to be annexed to 
the British East India possessions. Why does 
England blame us for doing in America what 
she is doing in Asia? 

A coop Axswer.—A lady ordered her Irish 
servant girl to say she was not at home when 
certain persons called. “ Yes, ma’am,” replied 
Bridget, “and when I go to the praste, will I 
confess it as your sin or mine ?” 


Sxors.—The French soldiers in the Crimea 
wear wooden shoes, which are said to be a pre- 
ventive against consumption. They must be 
nice articles for tender at. 


Srriz —The New York Sunday Con- 
rier says ‘that the tickets to a colored ball, re- 
cently given in Gotham, were $10 apiece. 
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i braided heavily with precious stones. There is 

| nothing in field or forest that— 

Doth not change 
_ Into something new and strange.” 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS. 


In a paragraph, going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, we find a sentence which is worthy of be- 
ing printed in letters of gold—“ Foreign supply 
of thought is not enough.” No truer words 
were ever uttered. We have manufactured, 
and are manufacturing, everything material re- 
quired by the necessities and the artificial wants 
of social life, supplying not only ourselves but 
the old world ; and the time has now arrived 
when we must manufacture thought for the sup- 
ply of our spiritual wants, as well as clothing, 
machinery and furniture for our physical wants. 
We have opened untold wealth in the mines of 
California; we must now coin untold wealth 
from the El Dorados of imagination and 
thought. 

Not that we have hitherto been unproductive 
in the lofty sphere of intellect. The American 
mind was never without its creative representa- 
tives. Our literary annals, as epitomized in 
Dayckinck’s recent admirable work, show that, 
in the very infancy of the colonies, brilliant 
minds were at work to illustrate our mental 
glory. But yet there was a lack of genuine na- 
tive vigor in all these early efforts. Men moved 
in the shadow of Europe. For a long time after 
our political severance from the old world, our 
mental dependence on it was quietly acknowl- 
edged. ‘The American public still preferred to 
read the works of English authors, waited for 
English criticism to stamp its seal of approval 
on the works of our own authors, and believed 
with difficulty that there were prophets in our 
own land. 

At last one or two American authors were 
ranked by the English themselves with their 
own best living writers.» Irving was compared 
to Addison, and Cooper was admitted to be 
not a great way behind his illustrious model, 
Sir Walter Scott. The public then began to 
think that there might be others capable of weav- 
ing brilliant romances and building lofty ryhmes. 
Once the demand created, the supply followed 
as a matter of course, as air rushes in to filla 
vacuum ; and not only now do we supply the 
home demand, but we export for foreign con- 
sumption. In every department of oer” 
are now fairly represented, and what is better 
still, a spirit is abroad, among authors, book- 
sellers, and the public, which shows that our lit- 
erary firmament is destined to be irradiated, not 
by a few transitory meteors, but by constellations 
and galaxies of brilliant stars. Truly, says the 
anonymous writer, whose striking remark we 
quoted at the outset, there is a better and bright- 
er future. A national literature is springing up 


in the track of prosperous industry, as the 
crowning harvest rises after the plough and in- 
dustry of man—as the tasteful villa succeeds 
the log cabin of the forest farmer. Men of 
genius are appearing among us — poets and 
philosophers are slowly winning the ear of our 
own people, and who command the admiration 
of the best audiences of Europe. Let us cherish 
them ; for they are needed. They make the country 
healthy and habitable. 
“OLD MASTERS.” 

The almanacs for the present month ought to 
have among their current warnings, “ about this- 
time look out for the old masters.” Two or 
three times in the course of the winter, many 
original works of Titian, Raphael, Murillo, 
Vandervelde, Poussin, Teniers, Guercino, Rem- 
brandt, etc., are exposed for sale at public auc- 
tion. There is no doubt of their being genuine 
originals—for the catalogues say so. Fortunate 
Americans! While these old masters command 
in Europe from 5000 to 20,000 guineas each, 
they are knocked off here at prices ranging from 
$50 to. $100. Another thing has struck us in 
view of the repeated sales of these old masters, 
their industry must have been little less than 
marvellous. Since we can remember, abont 
forty thousand cords of their works have beer 
disposed of, and yet the supply seems inexhaust- 
ible In the mean time our artists—fellows of 
merit—are starving for want of patronage, and 
doomed to see cracked canvasses smeared with 
red ochre and asphaltum, purchased with avidity, 
at fabulous prices. 


BLN DING. 

Having extended the facilities for prompt and 
neat work in our binding department, we are now 
prepared to bind all works handed in to us, at 
the lowest prices, and in the best possible manner. 
Books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, will 
be bound in any desired form ; our own works 
being finished as heretofore, and at the same rates. 


Dry Goops.—The falling off in the imports 
of dry goods at New York, for the last year, 
from the total of the preceding year, amounted 
to $15,864,874. 


A Fact.—The young lady who had a repug- 
nance to kissing a man with mustachios, has 
been practising on the shoe-brush. 


Querr.—It was Intely decided by the: Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that a clergyman of the 
Church of England could legally marry himself. 
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OLD AND NEW. 
As we voyage adown the stream of time, that 
flows on eternally towards that vast ocean from 
which no traveller has returned, there are mo- 
ments of calm, when our vessel seems to stand 
still for a moment, and when the older of the 
passengers look back with fond regret to the 
scenes they are leaving, and contrast the new 
prospects on which they are entering with those 
which they have already proved. The younger 
passengers are little given to retrospection ; with 
them the future is all in all, and they chide ev- 
ery day which holds them back from those De- 
lJectable Mountains, ever looming in the dis- 
tance in the eye of inexpcrience, and piled with 
*cloud-capt towers,” and such gorgeous palaces 
as those which gild the vision of the youth in 
the first picture of Cole’s Voyage of Life. 

We are now in ono of those moments of calm. 
We have lately doubled a cape, and apparently 
new scenes lie before us. In other words, we 
have bidden farewell to one year, and have enter- 
ed on another. For a moment our minds dwell 
upon the past, and then the present or the future 
absorbs us, as the Maclstrom of Norway in- 
volves every bark whose keel once touches its 
revolving circles. The facility with which we 
forget an old year as soon as it has passed away, 
is anything but creditable to the sentimental 
part of our nature. The funeral is a merry one 
—the mourners never think of shedding tears. 
The requiem quickens into a wassail song, the 
knell into a “triple bob major” of joyous bell- 
peals. It is from mere force of habit that we 
write once or twice the figures that represent the 
old year, not from any lingering affection ; but 
we soon shake off even that equivocal sign of 
respect. Who dates a letter now 1855, even in a 
thoughtiess moment? 1855! we don’t know 
the gentleman. 

We, Americans, are eminently gifted with 
oblivion. We don’t like to dwell on by-gones. 
The present gencration abhors things antiquated 
and out of date. Old houses arg no longer 
looked upon with that degree of respect they 
ought to command. The quaint old manor- 
house, with its heavy gables, its low-studded 
rooms, and its small-paned windows, must give 
way to the modern villa, or chateau, with lofty 
arches and huge plates of glals, and an air of 
magniloquent gentility. Old trees are grudg- 
ingly, here and there, permitted to stand, though 
the slightest symptom of ailing, a little delay in 
vegetating in the spring, the smallest shadow of 

shabby gentility, is an excuse for the axe. They 
are “‘ put ont of their misery,” just as old horses 
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So with old men. ‘The: respect for age, the rev- 
erence for white hairs, is fast becoming obsolete. 
In this hurry, and drive, and whirl, and bustle, 
amid this insane shout of progress, and craving 
for change and novelty, many good things are. 
condemned in the indiscriminate warfare of" the 
new on the old. 

“JT sometimes wonder,” said one of our finest 
poets, lately, “that the present generation suffers 
an old man to live. There is scarcely any con- 
servatism now-a-days, and there is danger in the 
fact.” At the risk of being branded with the 
heinous charge of old fogyism, we will venture 
to say that we think there is such a thing as 
progressing a little too fast, Hence, in our 
voyage of life, we would now and then pause, 
and see if we derive no lesson from our past ex- 
perience. In our style of living, we think it 
would be well to retain some of the republican 
simplicity of the pust. And as to food, the edi- 
tor of the New England Farmer says truly, in 
speaking of our ancestors: ‘“ Plaiu meats and 
vegetables—the turnip instead of the potato,— 
and principally rye and barley bread, made up 
the sum of their frugal meals; and there was 
less dyspepsia and despondency in those times 
than in our more artificial life.” 

Our predecessors knew nothing of hygienes 
and gymnastics, and calisthenics, which we do; . 
but they were certainly a hardier race. We 
should do well, therefore, to peruse their records 
once in a while, instead of dismissing them to ob- 
livion with the remark, that they were a “ par- 
cel of old fogies.” 

- 

First Lockmann was 
asked, who had given him the first principles of 
wisdom, “The blind,” he replied; “for they 
never take a step without first having made suve 
of the ground with their sticks.” 


> 
Important.—Since the success of Hiawatha, 
some of our young “ poicks ” have been study- 
ing the Choctaw gnd Ojibway dialects. This 
is interesting to dentists. 


» 


Fiatrerinc.— Mr. Thomas Rossiter, the 
American historical painter, received a gold 
meé@l, valued at a thousand pounds, at the ex- 
position of Fine Arts in Paris. 


Tax Dirrerence.—The mayor of Philadel- 
phia says the “ million loan is ready for subserib- 
ers.” Are subscribers ready for the million loan ? 


Taxes 1x New Yorx.—The taxes in the 
Imperial City were $2 50.4 head in 1830; they 


are ; theirclaim to existence is hardly recognized. 


are now nearly ten dollars a head ! 
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ANOTHER ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Dr. Kane’s account of his observations in the 
Arctic regions has produced a deep impression, 
and notwithstanding a full conception of the 
inevitable sufferings and perils it must entail, 
another expedition to the far, far North is seri- 
ously talked of. Dr. Kane’s discoveries have 
stimulated curiosity, and excited the spirit of 
scientific investigation. The existence of a vast 
open polar sea presents so many problems to be 
solved, that we cannot wonder at the anxiety 
manifested to ‘arrive at a solution. The phe- 
nomena that other adventurers only glanced at, 
Dr. Kane scanned with a vigilant eye. “He is 
not the first,” says the New York Herald, “as 
most people are aware, who has suggested that 
there existed a tract of open water in the neigh- 
borhood of the Pole. The Russians, who, for a 
century or more, have had a system of Polar ex- 
plorations on foot, have named the sea Polynia, 
which means a ‘lane,’ or interval of water be- 
tween tracts of ice. Sir Edward Parry, in 1827, 
stood on the borders of the sea, and noticed 
with surprise that a strong wind blew no ice to- 
wards the shore. Similar observations were 
made by Phipps and Wrangel. There can, 
therefore, be no possibility that Dr. Kane has 
been misled. He has merely seen and noted 
what had fallen previously on the retina of oth- 
er’s eyes without producing any impression. 

“What is the nature of this sea? What its 
extent? Its temperature? Its office in the 
economy of the world? To these questions, 
Dr. Kane, when catechised, could give no satis- 
factory answer. All that he knows is, that the 
temperature of the air rose as he approached it, 
that the water of the sea appeared warmer than 
that of the arms of the ocean further to the 
south ; and that ducks, and seals, and herbivor- 
ous animals appeared plentiful on its surface, 
and apparently migrated towards it from tlie 
neighborhood. These discoveries, slender as 
they are, tend to overthrow the old theory that 
the Pole is the centre of .atmospherical frigidity ; 
and throw open the door to conjecture as to the 
natee of the .globe’s surface around the Pole, 
and the principle on which cold is distributed 
throughout the Arctic regions.” . 

It is thought that with proper preparations 
and precautions, another expedition might be 
pushed farther to the north without peril of life. 
Sach an expedition would probably unravel the 
mysteries that shroud the story of the great Po- 
lar Sea, and set a vexed question at rest forever. 
Such a result would crown with fame the daring 
adventurer who commanded the expedition ; and 
it would be honor enough for a life-time. 


IMMIGRATION TO GEORGIA. 

A company of New England men have made 
arrangements to make Georgia their future home. 
There is an immense import to the movement. 
New England men, with all the varied resources 
of Georgia to draw upon, will make their mark 
wherever they locate. Waste material will be 
made use of, and coined each day. Thrift and 
energy will have a permauent abiding place to- 
gether, and a genial climate will assist every 
effort toward improvement. The heat of sum- 
mer, inland, is less oppressive than here, though 
it may seem strange to one unacquainted with 
the clime, and spring begins actually, as well as 
nominally, in March. ‘May-day there has its 
abundance of May-day fruits and flowers. Go- 
ing “ Maying” has a pertinent meaning and a 
good reward. This movement cannot fail to 
promote good feeling and a correct understand- 
ing between the two sections of country, whose 
members will be thus thrown together. We 
learn that an excellent Water power has been 
purchased, with considerable extent of surround- 
ing land, and that the company will go out pre- 
pared to trade and manlhfacture on an extensive 
seale. An assortment of various practical work- 
ing machines will be taken out, more especially 
wood-working and other labor-saving and ingeni- 
ous contrivances. It is a novel and promising 
enterprise. 

A prorounp Reriection.—A Connaught 
ranger was asleep during the siege of Badajos. 
A cannon ball struck him and carried away his 
head. A comrade, who had witnessed this sud- 
den death, said: “By my sowl! Jemmy’H be 
bothered intirely when he wakes in the — 
and can’t find his head Y 


AFRICAN ane Sza.— Dr. Rebman, a mis- 
sionary, has verified the existence in Africa of an 
immense sea, without outlet, twice as large as 
the Black Sea, between the equator and tem de- 
grees south latitude, and between the 23d and 
30th meridian—ealled Ukerewe, or Inner Sea. 


PEvissier.—This brave general is 
sixty years old. He is now a military lion. If 
he had failed to take the Malakoff, “ none so vee 
to do him reverence.” 


Gremstine.—An editor says he was taught, 
when a boy, to refrain from grumbling at two 
things: one, at what he couldn’t help, and the 
other, at what he could help. 


Terripie.—The total number of deaths by 
cholera in Italy, last year, was 150,000. 
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THE SOUL OF WIT. 

There is no doubt that “brevity is the soul of 
wit,” as a celebrated Roman consul once pithily 
remarked. It is of the first necessity that lan- 
guage should adapt itself to the diverse forms 
exacted by narration ; but a man, under pretence 
of ornamenting his discourse, ought not to wan- 
der away into far-fetched comparisons, tedious 
details and interminable dialogues. Every nar- 
rative should be brief, and brevity consists here, 
not in expressing oneself in a few words, but in 
rejecting all details useless to the understanding 
of the facts or the interest of the recital. The 
same event may be told in such a manner as to 
seem short in four pages, and long in ten lines. 
The latter will be log, in fact, if it contains 
repetitions and useless circumstances; the first 
will be short, if it have nothing superfluous, and 
if it is interesting from beginning to end. 

A speaker having made his appearance before 
Henry IV. at his dinner hour, and having com- 
menced with these worgs, “ Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta,” the king, who feared, from such an ex- 
ordium, that the harangue would be something 
of the longest, interrupted him by exclaiming : 
“ Ventre—saint—gris! 1 have certainly heard 
something about this same Agesilaus, but he 
had probably eaten his dinner, and I shall follow 
his example.” 

The late General Taylor was a mortal enemy 
of long speeches. On one occasion, during the 
war with Mexico, he was marching past the 
gates of a certain town, where the inhabitants 
sent forth a deputation to meet him, and an ora- 
tor addressed him a complimentary epeech of 
half an hour’s duration. Old Rough and Ready, 
who never could master a single word of Span- 
ish, called up a soldier, who was supposed to be 
acquainted with the language, and stammered 
out: ‘Wh—what’s all that he’s been saying?” 

“ He says, please the general, that he’s very 
giad to see you, and hopes you're well.” 

“ Is that all?” said the general. “Why then 
codldn’t he have said it in so many words? 
Tell him I’m very well, and hope he is the 
same.” 

And he ordered the column to move on, with- 
out wasting more words on the Mexican Cicero. 


Warts.—The London Times says the Eng- 
lish are in want of a general, a poet and a his- 
torian. What will they pay for the articles? 
That is the question. 

ImuiGRation.—The decrease in the Irish im- 


migration to New York for the past year, was 
fifty per cent. 


WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION, 

The influence exerted by a good family paper 
in a home circle is almost incalculable. One of 
the first duties of a parent is to make home hap- 
py: to combine, if possible, amusement with in 
struction; and there is no surer way of doing 
this than by supplying the fireside with a good 
family paper. In sucha paper there should be 
food for every mind, in each stage of develop- 
ment. Politics and polemics, every jarring topic, 
should be rigidly excluded from its columns. It 
should be national, not sectional, and cosmopoli- 
tan in spirit. It should reflect, as far as space 
will allow, the busy movement of the great 
world, with glimpses of its poetry, as well as its 
reality. The day has gone by when a rigid se- 
verity debarred the young from those enjoyments 
which a true culture of the imagination supplies. 
The interesting tale, and the well chosen miscel- 
lany, are now found to exert happy influences, 
when mingled with the discussion of graver 
themes. Such a paper, various in its contents, 
and strictly moral in its tone, isa welcome and 
reliable addition—we will not say to home lux- 
uries, but, to home comforts and necessities, It 
suggests topics of conversation ; it provokes in 
the young an inquiring spirit; it adds insensibly 
to their stores of information, without coming in 
the severe guise of a teacher. In a word, such a 
family paper proves a family friend ; and the fail- 
ure to reccive their accustomed weekly shect would 
be regarded by hundreds of thousands in this 
country as a positive calamity. These are reflec- 
tions that are worthy the consideration of parents, 
guardians, and all who have charge of youth of 
either sex. Let no kome be without its well 
chosen weekly journal. 


Linerat Canpipate.—A candidate for the 
English Parliament, lately, in reply to the in- 
quiries from the voters as to what line of politics 
he should pursue, if elected, answered, “ What- 
ever you please.” ‘This is promising all things 
to all men. We wonder if he was elected. 


> 
+ > 


IncompaTinitity OF Temrer.—A couple were 
lately legally divorced on the grotmnd of incom- 
patibility of temper. ‘This reason would sever a 
vastmumber of united destinies. 


+> 


Goop.—In the New York Socicty Library a 
ladies’ reading-room has been opened, and it is 
hoped the advantages for mental improvement it 
presents will be eagerly embraced. 


Fasni0on.—The Post says thet coopers are to 
be substituted for milliners, on account of the 
rage for hoops exhibited by the ladies. 


| 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A MAD MINISTER. 

Mr. Gaillardet, formerly editor, and now reg- 
niar Paris correspondent of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, of New York, gives the following 
account of the insanity of Mr. Silivergo, lately 
ove of the ministers of King Otho, of Greece : 
“He has purchased ahundred end fifty clocks, 
and fifty dressing-tables, that he might receive 
two of his colleagues honorably. His first symp- 
tom did not appear very extraordinary to ama- 
tears of furniture. Shortly afterwards, he bluntly 
asked the United States minister if he had a 
white vest, and if he didn’t want a washerwo- 
man. It seems even this remark was not re- 
garded as a perfect proof of mental aberration, 
which was not very complimentary to the Amer- 
ican minister’s waistcoats. In an audience with 
the king, Mr. Silivergo asked him which he pre- 
ferred, the polka, the mazurka, or the minuet. 
*For my part,’ said he, ‘I am a legitimist, and 
go in for the minuet.’? Whereupon he executed 
a few steps for the enlightenment of his Grecian 
majesty. He was deemed mad this time, and 
yet there was no absolute want of logic in a 
statesman who associated the worship of the 
minuet with thet of legitimacy, and no want of 
philosophy in a minister who talked polka in- 
stead of politics to his sovereign. 

> 

Literary Currostry.—aA letter wes lately 
deposited in the New York post-office, bearing 
the following superscription: ‘ For the pasture 
what p es in methodist church morton street 
in care. Of the saxton W. vitchon new York 
Sitty.” It is hoped the schoolmaster will soon 
return from abroad. 


No Dovust.—Dr. Hall, in his Journal of 
eee the opinion that “ prosperity 
is the pill for poor health.” We have no 
doubt an ounce of gold is a much better tonic 
than an ounce of laudanum. 


Praisewortuy Economy. — Hamlet’s fa- 
ther’s ghost was a very economical spirit; for 
we are told he “wore his beav¢r up,”—instead 
of exchanging it for a new one. 


Irarratine.—lIt is said to be provoking to be 
paying your addresses to a young lady, who 
thinks you joking when you mean to be tender, 
and only stops laughing to reject you in earnest. 


Is rr TRvuE'—A late English report says 
that turners are more liable to insanity than ary 
other mechanics. 
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W,” a correspondent of the 
Boston Post, whom we know, and know to be a 
man of veracity, clear-sighted and logical, has 
been describing in that journal some most extra- 
ordinary performances effected through spiritual 
“mediums.” The demonstrations set at naught 
the theory of gravitation and were truly so wom- 
derful that none but seers could be believers. 
The phenomena witnessed by the inspired author 
of our favorite infant melody, when— 
“Tithe dog. inaghed to see the sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon,” 
were nothing to these modern marvels which 
“W” witnessed with his own eyes. 


4«<_ea>-® 


“ subscriber of 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly should fail to read re- 
gularly this favorite illustrated weekly journal. 
Its elegant engravings alone—averaging twenty 
in each number—are worth more than the sub- 
scription price. In addition to the illustrations, 
it contains as much original reading matter— 
tales, sketches, poems, adventures, news and 
miscellany—as any literary paper in the United 
States. For sale everywhere, at six cents per 
copy, or three dollars a year. See advertisement 
on last page. 


Joun Frost.—A memorial, on behalf of 

John Frost, the exile, who is now more than 70 

of age, is being signed in Keighley, pra 
ing her majesty to allow him to return to 
native country.—English paper. 

Can this J. Frost be our old friend, Jack 
Frost? If so, his “native country” is the 
North Pole, and we sincerely hope her majesty 
will permit him to return to it. 


Deuicats VrEGETABLES.—A provision store 
boy, the day before Thanksgiving, being re- 
proached by a housekeeper for the quality of the 
potatoes he had brought her, said, in excuse: 
“This year, ma’am, potatoes is remarkably 
consumptive.” 

New Disorper.—The mania which induces 
treasurers and cashiers to run off with corpore- 
tion funds, is now called the chest disease. De- 
falcations in future will be treated pathologically. 


Waat's 1n A Name *—Some of the Belgi- 
ans have very pretty names. Their minister at 
Washington rejoices in the name of Bosch! 


has tarned out a musical 
prodigy in the shape of a blind negro boy. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Franconi, the original hippodrom’ man, died 
recently at Paris. 

There is only one paper in Egypt, a small 
monthly, at $4 per 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte, author of Jane 
Eyre, will shortly appear in England. 

In Turin, the Chevalier P. Stradd offers a 
prize of 1000 francs for the best treatise on the 
organization of field hospitals. 

MM. Lorieux and Eugene de Fourey are prepar- 
ing for publication, in seventeen maps, an 
atlas of subterranean Paris. 

The third and fourth volumes of John Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters” are to appear, next month, 
in London. A fifth will complete the work. 

The emperor Francis Joseph intends to visit 
Italy in February next. He has accepted an in- 


vitation from the pope to visit Rome; and with- 
out doubt, he will be most honorably received. 


By the death of Michael Vorosmarty, in the 
city of Pesth, Hungary has just lost one of her 
greatest ae An epic, entided “Zalen Fu- 
tass,” is his principal work. 

The Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany have placed on the floor of each compart- 
ment of their first class carriages flat jars of 
warm water, very pleasant comforters to the feet 
of traveilers. 

Said Pacha is still waging war with the Be- 
douins of the desert, and recently, having in- 
duced a number of them to give themselves up 
with the delusion of reconciliation, they were 
put to death. 

The Emperor Napoleon has presented to the 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Captain M’Clure, the Avotic navigator, has 
been knighted by Queen Victoria. : 

The manufacture of idols for India is quite a 
large business in Birmingham, England. 

The Earl of Southesk has appointed a mis- 
sionary on his estate. Many estates need them. 


The king of Prussia has conferred the order of 
the Red Eagle, of the third class, upon Dr. Barth, 
the African traveller. 


A “Mining Exchange” is to be formed in 
London. Some forty-three millions sterling are 
there embarked in mining companies. 

One of the St. Petersburg journals states that 
the news of the London Stock-Exchange reaches 
a Petersburg, every day, in eleven or twelve 

ours. 


In Sweden, a man who is seen four times drank 
is deprived of his vote at elections, and the next 
Sunday, after the fourth offence, is exposed in 
the churchyard. 

A “monster concert” is about to be given at 
Vienna, and out of the proceeds a handsome 
monument is to be erected over the spot where 
Mozart’s bones lie. 


One of the St. Petersburg journals states that 
the news of the London Stock Exchange reaches 
St. Petersburg every day in eleven or twelve 
hours. , 

The London Daily News says that strong and 
earnest applications will be made to Parliament 
to pass such a restrictive liquor law as that of 
Maine. 


The largest ship in England is the new one in 
Chatham dockyard. Its dimensions are—300 
feet long, 114 feet wide, and 90 feet high. It was 
commeficed in 1851. 


Princess Royal of England a fan once beionging 
to Marie Antoinette, and to the Prince of Wales 
a small watch, of which the case is composed of 
a single ruby split in half. 

In Preston, England, a chimney has just been 
completed which is 250 feet in height ; its width 
at foundation, 34 feet; the weight of the 
stone cap is thirty-one tons, and 440,000 bricks 
bave been used in building it.’ 

The average export of gold from Australia is 
stated at $55,000,000. A new crushing machine | 
has been successfally introduced at the mines. 
This machine obtained from 14 tons of ore 118 
ounces of amalgam, worth $2000. ° | 


Monster guns are now being manufactured in | 
| 
| 


England, which, with their carriages, will weigh 
fifty tons each, and will carry a shot, half a ton 
in weight, a distance of four miles. it will take 
two and a quarter barrels of powder for a charge. 

Dr. Luther, astronomer at the Observatory of | 
Bitk, neér Duseeidorf, Prussia, the discoverer of | 


four or five of the small planets between Mars | 


and Jupiter, has recently discovered a hitherto | of 


unknown star im the constellation of the Fishes. 
It isto be called T. Piscium. 


A bust of the late James Montgomery, exe- 
enced by Mr. William Ellis, has been presented 
to the Shefficid Infirmary ; and a statue of the | 
late Duke of Welliagton, by Baron Marochctti, | 
ie about to be erected in » near the new 
Town Hall. | 


The ship-builders at Bristol, England, who 
have received orders for constructing gyn-boats, 
have been directed by government to haSten their 
completion; and workmen are now employed 
upon them night and day, 

Two marble statues of a very large size are 
among the spoils taken at Sebastopol. They 
represent St. Peter and St. Paul, and will prob- 
ably be placed, one at London, and the other at 
Paris. 

Among the list of articles exported from Swit- 
zerland, appears the item of “snails,” of which 
925 quintals were sold for foreign consumption 
ome the months of October and November 

t. 


The Italian sculptor, Chelli, has just termi- 
nated the model of the prophet Ezckiel—one of 


| those destined to be placed at the foot of the col- 


umn which the Pope is causing to be erected @ 


A Genoa paper. announces a discovery at 
Rancla, in Egypt, of a great number of coins 
the period of the Ptolemies, together with 


| other Egyptian antiquities, said to be of great 
interest. 


Louis Napoleon has presented a magnificent 
gold chalice to the Rev. Father Cauvin, Catholic 
astor of Hoboken, N. Y. ‘Three figures, em- 
Clematic et Faith, Hope and Charity, support the 
cup; at their feet the name of the illustrious do- 
nor, “ Napoleon ITI.,” is inscribed. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Kidnapping seamen is said to have become 
frequent of late on our seaboard. 

The plate presented to Commodore Perry at 
New York cost between $6000 and $7000. 

The te tonnage of United States’ ves- 
sels built in 1855, was 22,024. 


Men live and prosper, but in mutual trust and 
confidence in one another’s truth. 

On the person of a female robber in Albany, 
five hundred dollars worth of silk were found. 

On the voyage of a vesscl from Hamburg to 
New York, seven marriages took place. 

American physicians in the Russian army get 
but fifty dollars a month, Small pay that, but 
consider the opportunities for practice ! 

The total length of the Mississippi and all its 
tributaries, is 51,000 miles, which is more than 
twice the equatorial circumference of the earth. 

In the United States there are six thousand 
brokers and six thousand barbers, but the census 
does not tell which class do the most shaving. 


The annual value of poultry in the United 


States is estimated at $20,000,000. The city of 
New York expends yearly $1,500,000 in the pur- 
chase of eggs alone. 

The best dressed men wear the least jewelry. 
Of all things avoid showy chains, large rings, 
and flashy gewgaw pins and broaches ; all these 


should be left to Indians and South Sea Islanders, 
The American Bible Society has resolved to 


tles, in the Spanis 
used as a school-book io Bt. 

The best cough mixture that has been made 
consists in a pair of thick boots, mixed with lots 
of air and plenty of exercise. People who hug 
the stove, and grow lean, will take notice. 

The patent office has been very active during 
the last year. One thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six patents were issued, the largest number 
any one year has ever yet shown. 

Jonathan Coit; who recently died at New Lon- 

don, Ct., left $48,500 to the various churches and 
charitable institutions of that place, in sums va- 
rying from $250 to $10,000. 
_ Phe debt of Tennessee, according to the Gov- 
ernor’s message, is $8,744,856, of which about 
$4,750,000 consist of bonds issued in aid of 
railroads. 

The fish trade of Peoria Lake, Illinois, affords 
an income to those in it of over four 
hundred dollars a day. A large 
these fish, consisting of pike, bass, 
are exported. 

Shakspeare’s “‘ Tempest” has been produced 
at the Munich theatre with great success. The 
Augsburg Gazette says that this is the first time 
the drama has ever been played in its original 
form in Germany. 

. In 1855, 766 ships, 715 mes, 1148 bri 

and 597 York. There 

aleoarrived 1 Sardinian frigate, 1 Hanoverian 

ge, 158 American steamers, 4 British, and 1 
noch war steamer. 


uantity of 
mon, etc., 


The profits of the flour milling business at 
Rochester, this season, exceed $500,000. 

In 3000 cases, inoculation agains r 
was successful in New Orleans. baew fore 

Schiller’s tragedy, “‘ Die Braut von Messina,”’ 
was played on his birthday, at Weimar. 

A London flunkey lighted a match in a room 
full of gas—explosion—flunkey floored. 


A five hundred dollar Bible is offered for sale 
in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Kane thinks the Polar Sea will be reached 
and explored. 


Mr. Knapp, a native of Newburyport, Mass., 
is mayor of England. 

Peabody, the London banker, has giv- 
en $15,000 to the Peabody Institute, Danvers. 


No letters can be sent through the mails un- 
less pre-paid by stamps. 

The commerce between the United States and 
the West Coast of Africa is said to be largely 
increasing. 

A dying miser will pinch adime until the eagle 
upon it screams, says Horace Mann, not know- 
ing that there is no eagle on the dime, 


The total number of deaths in Philadelphia 
was 10,686 ; Baltimore, 5475; Boston, 

meme the first six months of the past year, 
there were printed in Germany 3879 different 
works. 

Joshua Brown, a wealthy and respectable farm- 
er in Concord, was in his cellar picking ovey his 
apples, in company with his hired man, when he 
fell down upon his face and died instantly. 


If you desire to be certain that your eggs are 
good and fresh, put them in water—if the butts 
tarn up they are not fresh. This is an infallibie 
rule to distinguish a good egg from a bad one. 

Mrs. Betsey Leonard, widow of the late Capt. 
John Leopard, of Keene, N. H., died in that 
place on the 7th ult., at the extreme age of 100 ° 
years 9 months and 10 days. 


Kansas, as bounded by its organic law, ex- 
tends to the Rocky Mountains, 700 miles from 
the Missouri River. It is about 190 miles from 
north to south. 

The Bangor Whig, states that there was sur- 
veyed at that place, during the year 1855, some 
211,669,193 feet of lumber, which is a Jarger 
amount than in any former year, except 1848, 
when it reached 213,000,000 feet. 


At Cincinnati, the native {oe of Miss Bliaa 
Logan, the young men, at the close of her late 
brilliant engagement, tendered her a compli- 
me benefit, at which she was presented with 
an elaborately wrought and costly service of 
silver 


The “ Vanderbilt,” the new steamer recently 
launched in New York, is said to be the s 

est merchant steamboat afloat. She is construct- 
ed of white oak and locust; sixty tons of bolts 
have been used im the flooring; she is strapped 
with ninety-four tons of iron, and her dimensions 
are: Len 
49 feet, 
barthen. 


on deck, 335 feet, breadth of beam, 
pth of hold, 33 fect, and 5100 tous 
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Merry Making. 

Did you ever see the umbrella again that you 
ent for only “ten minutes ?” :, 

Why is a woman living up two pair of stairs 
like a goddess? Because she is a second Flora. 

Why is an omnibus like a conscience ¢ 
Because it is an inward check to the outer man. 

Why is a Turkey a most unchristian fowl? 
Because it is two-thirds a Turk. 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath,” as the 
man said when he hurled a squash at his enemy’s 
head. 

What would you say if you wished a reverend 
Fiddle-dee-dee (D. D. 

What is the difference between an auction and 
sea-sickness? One is the sale of effects—the 
other, the effects of a sail. 

A man a snores so joud that he has 
to sleep in the next street, to prevent waking 
himself up. 

In an omnibus, four ladies out of every 
seven invariably look the frees 
at the horses. 

Why does the cook make more noise than the 
hell? Because the one makes a din, but the 
other a dinner. 

Punch thinks the Thames is called “The Si- 
lent Highway” on the principle that “ silence 
always gives a scent.” 

A wag on seeing a poodle, which had been 
shorn of its ae pad that he deemed 
the act which had divested the animal of its cov- 
oring, shear cruelty. 

A farmer out west, in announcing his wi 
ness to take a wife, declares that as he is hi f 
in clover, he has no objection to take a lady in 


Law runs strongly to petrifactions. Make a 
man District Attorney, and his heart will become 
two-thirds stone before he gets half through with 
his first murder case. 

The following is an exact copy of a printed 
label on the medicine boxes of a chemist in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: “Cough Lozenges. Dose—One, 
three times a day, at bed time.’ 

“Mr. Smith, you said you boarded at the Co- 
lambian Hotel six months; did you foot your 
bill?” “No, sir; but it amounted to the same 
thing—the landlord footed me.” 


ve 

logy : “The fact is, 
¢ for anything bad to 
come from your mouth.” " 
Horne Tooke was the son of a po 


A wheel, unlike a horse, runs the better for 


being tired. 


Why is the letter D like a sailor? Because it 
follows the C. 

The. genius who files newspapers, broke his 
instrument while operating on a “hard shell” 
organ. 

Pompey being asked fo take a pinch of sn 
replied ; 0, massa, tank not 
gry dis time.” 

What kind of a fever has a man who is going 
to pay his creditors, who live at a distance? 
The Bilious Remittent. 

Who, according to Shaks , was the great- 
est chicken butcher? Claudius, “who did mur 
der most foul.” 

Why docs the + ape make more noise than the 
bell? Because the one makes a din, but the oth- 
er a dinner. 

The editor of an eastern paper says that many 
of his patrons would make good wheel horses, 
they hold back so well. 

Our devil b: tly on a watch of his that 
beat the town clock five fonts and ten minutes in 
twenty-four, giving the clock two hours the start. 

laying on on Banday, thereby vol ating 
playing on a le on Sunday, thereby viol-ati 
the Sabbath. 

“ Wiggins, what era in the world’s history do 
you regard with the deepest horror?” “The 
chol-era!” gasped Wiggins, with a spasmodic 
shudder. 

The Welsh have a saying that if a woman 
was as quick with her feet as with her tongue, 
she would catch lightning enough to kindle the 
fire in the morning. 

A sailor who had hired a violin player to per- 
form him some airs, on being asked what tune 
he preferred, replied “ Neptune, you lubber! and 
so does every jolly tar.” 

When lectured upon his previous condect to 
ried, exclaimed: “ am mu ma 
upon it, this is my Inst folly?" y 

“Paddy,” says a joker, “why don’t 
for a man?” “And yours,” replied Pat, “are 
too short for an ass.” B 

An Englishman an Irish shoeblack 
with but a wit, said: 
“My honey, all the polish you have is on your 
boots, and I give it to you. 
beet logic the desk violent 

me u es iy 
with his arguments are 
so-fistical! 

The gallant editor of the New York Sur says 
a a idge, still sings like a 
coe Miss Loui for 


tries to drive 


Louisa thank him game of 


Mrs. Matilda M: has a fresh shingle at her 
shop door in one of the eastern cities with this 
announcement : “ Notis—I ar got sum nu articles 
for sail such as krackers, kandles, kauphy, kups, 
sorsers and menny other articles to numerous to 


menshun, all celling cheep.” 
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A dentist, having labored in vain to ex- 
uw to ne upon by the 
striplings of Eton to describe himself. 
I am,” said Horne, “the son of an eminent 
Turkey merchant.” 
A diffident lover going to the town clerk to 
fequest him to publish the bans of matrimony, 
found him at work alone in the middle of a ten- 
acre field, asked him to step aside a moment as 
he had something particular for hie private ear. 


